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I 

T he unheeding tongue may lead to tortuous trails! 

Had 1 given heed to some such proverb a number of 
things might not have happened. For one, this record. 
At the dinner in London I was looked upon by my host, 
hostess, and five other guests as a young American university 
graduate, just finished with a year’s study at the University of 
Vienna’s school of architecture, and visiting in England on my 
way home. The dinner-table talk had been revolving about the 
architectural nuances of America, when the young lady with 
the toffee-coloured hair spoke up. “ Are you planning on sail¬ 
ing for home soon? I envy you. I think New York simply 
devastating.” 

“ Oh, no,” I replied. “ I’m going round the world on a 
motor-cycle! ” 

Who was the more startled, the seven persons around me or 
myself, I really can’t say. I recall only that the moment I let 
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that statement slip I knew I’d done something inexplicably 
peculiar. 

What those placid Londoners thought I can only imagine. 
Somewhere in their minds there certainly reverberated the one 
word, “ Mad! ” 

“ I’m going round the world on a motor-cycle! ” 

I’d said it. Seven persons had heard it—and there I was. If 
I startled my hosts and their very British guests I was due to 
receive, in return, what can only be described as a jolt. It was a 
young man, a little older than myself, who spoke from the other 
end of the table. 

“ I say there,” he exclaimed, “ that sounds grand! Have you 
a motor-cycle? ” Then and there was the chance to disclaim 
the whole affair. Instead I remained silent, and the next words I 
heard came from the young man, whose eyes brimmed with 
excitement and great interest. “ If you haven’t your motor yet, 
old man,” he said, ” then how about letting me furnish it? You 
know, we have the Douglas motor-works. Fine engines. We 
must talk this over. It sounds interesting, very interesting.” 

And thus, within a few weeks, I found myself sitting astride 
two wheels, humming down the Dover road, headed for what 
one of the motor-works heads had dubbed “a two-cylinder 
Odyssey.” Not that I felt like any kind of Ulysses, nor did I 
have visions of a modern Homer becoming my biographer. My 
feelings were a mixture of anxiety and boredom. The anxiety 
arose over the possibility that my mother and father might at 
any moment learn of my intended trek and take steps to inter¬ 
cede in the venture. The boredom came with contemplation of 
the thousand or so miles across Europe, in which I should be just 
another Wandervogel on a motor-bike, and not the glamorous 
figure a small group of British friends had assured me I repre¬ 
sented. I wanted real adventure—right away; a chance to use 
the bulky bundle of maps and all the gadgets strapped so neatly 
to various sections of my motor-cycle. 

It was knowledge of my impatience to be up and doing 
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which had moved my father to write me, before I left Vienna 
and the architectural atelier of Herr Professor Alexander Pope, 
that I ought to curb any urgent desire to get back to Man¬ 
hattan, and instead return leisurely to my native land by 
heading east instead of west, viewing en route what Asia and 
the Pacific had to offer. He pointed out that I had travelled 
the Atlantic route between New York and Europe a dozen 
times in my twenty-two years, and that it was time to broaden 
my horizon. Though good advice, it had not been accepted 
at once. The prospect of seeing the world from boat decks 
and train platforms did not have a sufficiently potent attraction 
to my mind and emotions. I had considered the matter from 
various angles, only to arrive at the conclusion that there must 
be some better method of seeing the world than by the standard 
processes. On foot and carrying a knapsack? That would be 
too slow. By motor-car? Too expensive. A bicycle? Too much 
work. A motor-cycle ? ... 

There it was—the actual genesis of the remark with which 
I later starded a dinner-table. Subconsciously I must have been 
giving this idea some thought. Yet that would not have been 
sufficient to warrant definitely undertaking such an adventure. 
What had tipped the scales was Kenton Redgrave’s offer of a 
free motor-cycle. A free motor-cycle! Even though I was not 
sure I wanted it, there was no way I could turn it down and 
save my face. My bluff had been called. Redgrave put the 
facilities of the motor-works at my disposal. He produced a 
stock motor-cycle, and asked only that I suggest what special 
equipment should be added. He would take care of the rest, 

I was rapidly getting in deeper and becoming more anxious. 
After all, the last time I’d been on a motor-cycle was during 
my Freshman year at Harvard, when a disgusted junior, having 
cracked up his Indian, offered me all the parts in a soap-box 
for ten dollars. I’d put the thing together, bumped from Boston 
to New York on two occasions, on the third trip had skidded 
neatly into a ditch outside Providence, subsequently to confront 
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my horrified parents with a white plaster over a very black 
left eye. Almost immediately the Indian sold for twenty-five 
dollars to another Freshman. The next time I found myself 
on a motor-cycle saddle was within the testing-yard of the 
motor-works plant in Bristol, England, getting the feel of 
the six-horse-power (British rating) two-cylinder horizontally 
opposed engine mounted in a gleaming black chassis striped 
with gold. 

Thus, with the certainty of parental objections to be faced 
on the one hand, and no particularly innate belief that a motor¬ 
cycle is man’s best friend on the other, what then led to my 
actually undertaking a tour of the world on a twin-cylindered 
contraption.? It is not simply answered, that question. Yet 
there is an answer. There was the lure of travel: over a different 
road every day, at a different fireside every evening, beneath 
a different star every night. There was, too, the excitement 
and adventure of being the first human being to go round the 
world on a motor-cycle. That held a thrill in it—the first one 
to do a certain thing. However, even as this is set down a 
small cloud casts a shadow on that word ‘ first,’ for there arc 
no official records to uphold the statement that mine was the 
first trip round the world on a motor-cycle. There are only 
the comments of automobile club officials in various lands, and 
the statements of those men who should be authorities, that 
they never heard of the thing having been done before. That 
makes the claim tenable. Besides, it isn’t precisely a claim. It 
is, rather, a statement, and if it is wrong then I shall gladly 
be willing to say that I was the fifth or tenth or hundredth 
man to encircle the globe on two wheels and a motor. Of 
course, I should be a little unhappy to learn that I was not a 
pathfinder, but there is more than a full measure of consola¬ 
tion in memories of Angora, Baghdad, Baluchistan, Peshawar, 
Sumatra, Indo-China . . . 

London shall always be for me the city of tracking down 
trails and travel advice. From corner to corner, and round 
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and round in Piccadilly Circus, I ransacked every available 
map-source, sought out every available authority on Far 
Eastern travel and routes. “ Flow does one go round the world 
starting from London and heading east?” l^iat was the 
question. “ Too easy, my dear fellow,” a beefy-faced, hearty 
attache of the Royal Automobile Club bellowed. “ One simply 
doesntV A sensible statement, no doubt, but hardly helpful. 

“ But wherever there is man there must be some sort of 
route,” I insisted, “ and Tm sure a few people live in Asia! ” 

“ By Jove, by Jove ”—his words were clipped with amaze¬ 
ment—“ you’re right! ” Fie helpfully went on to explain that 
on that largest of all the world’s continents man dwells mostly 
north or south ol ‘ the Great Mountain.’ This range, com¬ 
mencing with the Alps in Europe, runs eastward along the 
Carpathians, continues across Asia via the Taurus, die Hindu 
Kush, the Pamirs, and the Himalayas, and finally sinks into 
the South China Sea. Nordi of it lies Russia and—more Russia. 
South lie Turkey, Persia, India, the Straits Settlements, the 
East Indies. China is easier to reach from the north, but along 
the southern route lay Damascus, Baghdad, Persepolis, Pesha¬ 
war, Mandalay, Borneo . . . Wherefore the ‘ souths ’ had it. 

With work proceeding at the factory on the special designs 
I had drawn for additional motor-cycle equipment, I spent the 
days collecting information. 

Of course, maps were a vital consideration, and every kind 
comprised the final collection—maps criss-crossed with red road¬ 
lines, black trail-lines, dotted track-lines, often no lines at all. 
But always there were indications of villages or towns or 
hamlets or ruins, and surely wherever there were people, or 
had been people, there must be some means of getting about. 

What manner of people they were only books and other 
people could tell—and the tale was a long and gory one, dating 
from the dim, conjectural dawn of history. But being human 
they were as apt to change as Mother Nature to remain 
constant. The consistent inconsistency of the rainy seasons, 
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meticulously charted on the maps, seemed the really insur¬ 
mountable barrier. In one spot April to November would be 
reported as all rain, while not a hundred miles away the pre¬ 
vailing rains would be reported from November to April. But 
this was a problem not to be solved in a London flat. One 
arrived on the scene, one gave thought to all the scientific data, 
remembered all the good advice—then flipped a coin. Heads 
the route went this way, tails that! 

There were visits paid, too, to London’s Hospital for Tropical 
Diseases, and shots in the arm galore against both simple and 
complicated germs. There were t^isas to be arranged, carnets 
and the passport put into good working order, and then there 
was the linen-backed map of the world to be prepared. That 
map, a route drawn across its expansive face, proved far more 
potent on several occasions than all the official seals and sig¬ 
natures ever issued. 

The motor-works finally notified me that all was in readiness. 
Redgrave was there, and we went over the machine from stem 
to stern—750 pounds of rubber, steel, and chromium. 1 had 
ordered a number of additions to the standard stock model, 
and was more interested in checking those than in anything 
else. There was, for one, the extra petrol tank just behind the 
saddle which carried four imperial gallons to augment the 
regular tank, which carried three. Fifty miles to the gallon 
was standard mileage, so that with the extra tank there would 
be enough to carry me 350 miles with one filling. (During 
the 40,000-mile trip I ran out of petrol only once, outside 
Munich, and had to walk less than a kilometre to the nearest 
filling station.) 

On either side of the rear wheel, below the petrol tank, were 
tool-kits, and to the rear of the tank was a large box, attached 
to the frame, which held spare parts and 4000 feet of standard 
35-millimetre motion-picture film. Over the front wheel was a 
luggage-rack into which fitted a leather bag with the motion- 
picture camera, an extra shirt, and a toothbrush. A mica wind- 
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shield and a special leather map pocket were other extra 
appurtenances. Most important, however, was the specially 
designed steel skid-plate installed under the motor. This plate, 
vaguely resembling the drip-pan under an automobile, was dierc 
to protect the vital crank-case against stones and boulders. It 
served its purpose admirably, but more admirably did it serve 
as a spot to hide the •32-calibre Smith and Wesson revolver I felt 
was necessary to my peace of mind. Because international regu¬ 
lations forbid the carrying of firearms across frontiers, the gun 
was secretly wrapped in several thicknesses of oily cloth, padded 
with cotton waste, and jammed between the bottom of the 
engine and the steel skid-plate, a perfect cache. The tires were 
automobile size, and, incredible though it sounds, went “all 
the way round ” with only six punctures: all of those in the 
rear drive-wheel, the front tire to this day never having come 
off the rim to which it was fitted at the factory. 

Redgrave pointed out that the motor number stamped on 
the engine was RF 69, easy to remember because tlie letters were 
the initials of my name, and the figure 6 had merely been 
turned round to make 9 by the man who had die-stamped the 
identification into the steel. My British licence plate was 
GY 1616, also easy to remember, since it totalled a couple of 
‘ lucky sevens.’ 

Came then the hour when there was no answer to the ques¬ 
tion, “Well, what are you waiting for.?” Every detail was 
in order. Adventure was crooking her finger and beckoning. 
I'he lure of the open, unknown road was as real as the bobby 
down the street, as real as the roar of the motor. One leg 
went over the saddle, the wheels rolled away from the kerb, 
adventure swung into action. 

To mankind’s age-old comment on the journey of life that 
“ the first hundred years are the hardest,” the traveller on a 
motor-cycle can add that the first thousand miles are equally 
tough. The first intimations of boredom, as already indicated. 
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came on the Dover road. The journey across Europe brought 
little change in mood. For one thing, the ride across France, 
Germany, and Austria was accompanied by all the dis¬ 
advantages of good roads: high speed and the almost total 
lack of that inspiring flictor in travel—the welcoming hand 
of the interested stranger. The perfectly paved highways were 
impossible to resist, the result being that scenery was com¬ 
pletely forgotten by the eyes which avidly devoured the flashing 
kilometre stones. Furthermore, no one was particularly in¬ 
terested in a young man on a motor-cycle. Motor-cycles were 
no novelty on the Continent, not even in the tiniest of villages 
and to the proprietors of the most remote of inns. The only 
apparent reaction of Frenchmen, Germans, or Austrians was 
one of faint fright, since the dust and grease of the road 
managed so to cover skin and garments as to make the resulting 
sight just a litde fearsome. All the aforesaid didn’t help to 
bolster a young man’s ego. 

And then there was the element of anger. One is always 
angry when one discovers that elaborate preparations have been 
made in vain. As previously pointed out, a motion-picture 
camera, an extra shirt, and a toothbrush were all that was 
contained in the rack over the front wheel. That was true by 
the time Europe had been left behind. But until then it had 
been almost heartrending to dispose bit by bit of all die original 
‘ equipment.’ ITe books went first, in Paris, 'fhere seemed 
no good reason for toting a dozen reference volumes round the 
world, especially since at some time or other every book in 
the world must pass through the hands of the stall-keepers on 
the quais. So to cut die inevitable process as short as possible 
the sale was made then and there. 

At irregular intervals thereafter went the specially constructed 
sleeping-bag, then the pots and pans and beautifully nested 
cooking utensils and trick folding knives and forks, the extra 
ties and shirts and shoes and socks and a couple of suits. But 
not until Athens was on the horizon did the evening clothes, 
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the dancing-slippers, and even the immaculately white mess 
jacket go overboard. In London it had seemed impossible to 
travel without proper evening clothes. One could see an invita¬ 
tion arriving for an Embassy ball or something. But on the 
other side of Europe, with the first faint tinges of far-away 
places becoming apparent and exciting, to say nothing of 
vanishing roads and extra weight. Embassy balls held less sig¬ 
nificance. So overboard went the kit and caboodle of formal 
black and white. Already the ship was beginning to run more 
smoothly after the first shake-down of her maiden voyage. 

Only Stuttgart and Vienna leavened the trek across Europe. 
Stuttgart was a sentimental journey. Although my charted 
route lay through Strasbourg, the visit to Stuttgart was prac¬ 
tically mandatory because of certain connotations the German 
city had for me. My father, born in New York, entered the 
motor-car business after a Manhattan childhood. He eventually 
became head of the Mack Truck Company, but before then 
he had for a number of years made regular visits to Stuttgart. 
Both to my brother and myself his accounts of these German 
expeditions had seemed the most marvellous of talcs, because 
on each of his trips, made in the early nineteen-hundreds, he 
bought motor-cars. Not just one or two, but many. He would 
choose the latest in body designs and mechanism, nurse them 
across France, ship them to New York, and sell them all over 
America. So Stuttgart with its sentimental recollections became 
a delightful town for an hour or two as I contemplated the 
possibilities of telling one day of my own trip to Stuttgart 
on a motor-cycle bound round the world. 

In Vienna there was a reunion with colleagues from Professor 
Pope’s school of architecture. There was gay and incon¬ 
sequential talk, and good talk too. There was Eric Lang. “ All 
of us,” he said, “ have hopes of being poet, artist, discoverer, 
philosopher, scientist; of possessing the attributes of all these 
simultaneously. Few are permitted to achieve any one of them 
in daily life. But in travel we attain them all. Then we have 
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our day of glory, when all our dreams come true, when we 
can be anything we like, as long as we like, and, when we’re 
tired of it, pull up stakes and move on. Travel—the solitude 
of the mountains, the emptiness of the desert, the delicacy of 
a minaret; eternal change, limitless contrast, unending variety.” 

From Vienna down the Pusta to the Yugoslavian border was 
a matter of keeping the motor-cycle clear of the flashing hoofs 
of horses which galloped in droves across the road, unseeing 
and heedless. One kept clear only by jamming on the brakes 
and giving them precedence. 

The boredom gave way to unadulterated annoyance at the 
Yugoslavian frontier. But there the wait was only six hours. 
At the Bulgarian frontier it was augmented to a whole day, 
and the frontier of Greece was not to be negotiated by any¬ 
thing short of a three-day delay. Carnets^ passports, all the 
diplomatic paraphernalia, were examined minutely. And at 
each frontier there was the same insistence: “ What proof have 
you that you are not a Communist? ” (Frontier officials are 
notoriously bad linguists—many of them having trouble at 
times with their native tongue.) I knew French and German 
as well as English, but no Yugoslav, nor the tongue of the 
Bulgars, nor was my Greek in any way better. 

Material for a No. i nightmare, which I defy anyone to top, 
is the problem of explaining in a language you don’t know, 
to an official who doesn’t want to understand, that you are not 
a Communist. There was the contretemps at the Yugoslav- 
Bulgarian border. There the Bulgars found my passport in 
perfect order. The motor-cycle papers, however, they found 
lacking some sort of seal. I was, they had me understand, 
to go back into Yugoslavia, whence I had just come, and get 
things straightened out. But at the Yugoslavian sentry-box 
the officer was very sorry. Not ten minutes ago I had been 
officially passed out of the country. I would now have to 
proceed into Bulgaria and obtain another Yugoslavian visa 
before I might return. The motor-cycle, however, that was 
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easy. Just tear another coupon out of the book which the 
Bulgars refused to accept and it would be welcome in their 
land. 

In short, I was marooned in a no-man’s-land between the 
Bulgars and the Yugoslavs, the machine being permitted to 
proceed in one direction and I in the other—but not both in 
the same. On the Bulgarian side the sentry with his bayonet 
impressively drew a line on the road indicating that beyond 
that point my motor dare not roll. And so for hours the argu¬ 
ment waxed and waned. Towards sunset traffic increased. 
Finally a hay-wagon arrived, and the jam became critical. Any¬ 
thing seemed better than a hungry night in no-man’s-land, 
and why, after all, would to-morrow be any different from 
to-day.? With a roar the engine started, and together we shot 
towards the nearest Bulgarian guard—shoot, arrest, or torture 
as he would. The sentry was not slow in getting out of the 
way, but instead of curses and bullets he shed only smiles. 
The lieutenant came out and wi-shed me a pleasant journey. 
After all, was I not over the line? What was the use of getting 
excited now? True believers in the fait accompli\ 

The three-day wait at the Greek border seemed almost the 
last straw. Was I to run into longer and more stupid delays 
as I went along? What was the sense of it all? Why not just 
call the whole thing off as a bad job instead of looking for 
more trouble? This was still Europe, supposedly civilized 
territory. I was heading for much worse ground. Did I realize 
all the implications and all the dangers and hazards I was 
facing? In that manner my thoughts grew even gloomier. 
None too soon did that official of minor rank make up his 
mind that my papers really were in order and did I finally 
roar across the frontier into Greece. 

Nowhere in the world are the roads as dusty as they are in 
the homeland of the Greek. The dust is fine and rises in billowy 
clouds. Its choking quality is high, and it has the powers of 
penetration credited to great seers and prophets. It is the 
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thickest and heaviest dust in the world. And yet the billowing 
yellow clouds of earth could not stop the thrill that went 
through me when I actually set foot on the ground of Greece. 
I was in the land of the Parthenon, the classic myths, the land 
of Homer, bound on my own two-cylinder Odyssey. The three- 
day wait at the border was nothing in retrospect. My spirits 
were lifted, and there was that tingle which comes only when 
one is really excited. 

The feeling of exaltation was there, and I did not try to 
keep it down. My thoughts went soaring. And why not? 
Was not this the best of all possible worlds? Was not life 
worth striving for, fighting for, and suffering for, so long as 
one achieved a destination ? This was the land that had cradled 
ancient beauty which fills the hearts of many men with its 
inspiration to this very day. 

Suddenly there was a bright glare through the dust. Visibility 
was reduced to a few dozen yards, so that I throttled down 
the machine. The glare became brighter, a flashing, blinding 
light. The figure of a man appeared. From his shoulder pro¬ 
jected a bracket supporting a mirror. The sun intermittently 
reflected in the joggling glass. There was a sign on the man’s 
back. As I approached the letters grew enormous: “ Look out! 
Look out! Walking around the world backward!" 
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H ad the minaret been as long as its shadow it would 
have been the highest building in the world. Its 
delicacy of line and contour stood in bold silhouette 
against the sinking sun. High on top emerged the tiny figure 
of a blind muezzin, the form seeming to break from the wall 
itself and step into a fuzzy golden halo. 

“ Allah akbar, Allah akbar, la il illah Allah, Mohammed 
Result ” The sing-song chant spread like a blanket over the 
little mountain-town, and within a few minutes the terrace of 
the Faience Mosque was covered with the slippers of the faithful. 

Night was falling over Asia. This was Turkey. The spire 
of the minaret did not strive to stab the sky. This was not 
a tower of Manhattan, and diere was no sense of competition 
here, no striving to have the biggest or the most gaudy, the 
most stupendous or the most colossal. Peace alone ruled, and 
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consequently beauty was inherent. The chant of the blind 
muezzin calling the faithful to their devotions was liquid in 
its syllables, music from spheres far removed from worldly 
things—worldly temptations. Yet the muezzin was blind. 
Why? So that should he lower his eyes they might not gaze 
upon the unveiled secret beauty of women in the courts below. 

When this glorious old shrine at Brusa was built a lump of 
gold was buried in tlie walls, a big lump of gold, tremendous 
enough to rebuild the mosque should it ever perish. 

“Ah, yes, but that is merely legend,” explained the cynical 
story-teller. “ Think you that if such a lump ever existed the 
building, despite its beauty and loveliness, would still be 
standing! It would long before this have been torn tile from 
tile.” 

The faithful were gathered within. The soft chant of pray¬ 
ing voices was running around the walls, and swinging lanterns 
added a golden rhythm. At home, in America, as dusk fell, 
I knew many thousands could hear, with a turn of a knob, 
the liquid, dulcet voices of three sisters or four brothers chant¬ 
ing, “ Swing it! Oh, swing it! ” 

Night in Asia, as elsewhere, with its silent, dark, and starlit 
mystery, its bugaboos, its fears and false alarms, makes children 
of us again; makes us shun the long, dark road and jump 
for bed and all-protective covers. Night takes away the hard 
reality of things to let our imaginations run riot. Yet night 
here was welcome, for the Turkish days were nightmares of 
heat and thirst and being lost, and always the dust, dust, dust. 

From Istanbul to Angora and over the Taurus Mountains 
to Mersina, that was my route through Turkey. From the 
Black Sea to the mountains along the Mediterranean, eight 
hundred miles with hardly a track to follow. 

The Turk himself seems to recognize full well the advan¬ 
tages of the blacker half of existence. In the interior of the 
country he hardly goes abroad during the day. He idles away 
the hours of sunlight in a semi-doze. And if he must work, 
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then it is in the shade of his home, with coffee close by to keep 
him awake. The Turk does not indulge in after-dinner coffee, 
for it is at that hour his world becomes as broad as the night. 
Often I watched this phenomenon while lying on the open 
desert. With approaching darkness there would suddenly 
appear lights where a few moments before no living thing had 
been visible against the monotony of the landscape. There 
would be movement and always sound, the same sound: the 
grinding squeak of ungreased wooden wheels on wooden axles. 
Somewhere in the dark a caravan had risen from the daytime 
dust and broken trail to travel in the broad night. 

Squeak, grind, squeak—the cacophony of a Turkish caravan. 
The stillness would be split as with a thousand piercing, rending 
knives. There was no escaping the marrow-chilling screech of 
the caravan song. Huddled at the side of the motor-cycle I 
would watch the great mountainous hulks of the bullocks as 
they would approach and blot out the 
very stars as they all but stepped right 
over me, their panting nostrils stirring 
as much dust as their hoofs. 

The men too, in their enormous, stiff, 
felt coats, would look nothing short of 
gigantic as they bent over the motor¬ 
cycle and stared at the prostrate figure 
beside it. Often a lantern would be 
produced and held in my face, while 
in gruff whispers the drivers would 
discuss their strange discovery. It was 
hard to feign sleep as I lay tlierc clutch¬ 
ing the hidden revolver on my chest. 

But naturally a sleeping figure would 
inspire only pity and a sense of fairness. 

Only a coward would harm a sleeping person. Once, however, 
they built a straw fire under my very nose, so close that I had 
to jump to save my blanket. 
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Actually any fears I had were in vain, for these were a 
simple folk. They were curious, that was all. They did not 
wish to know how much one had—merely who one was and 
what doing. Satisfied, they would finally arise and depart, 
amid a strange discord of animal grunts and wagon groans, 
with their own exotic, highdow human warble running 
between. 

It is perhaps paradoxical that he travels safest who travels 
alone. I’he solo traveller is much less apt to find trouble than 
those who travel in company. The logic behind this is as simple 
as the minds of the natives. When a native meets a lone 
stranger in his own land among his own people the normal 
reaction is that he has an advantage over that stranger. He 
has the upper hand and is the stronger, so he is willing to 
approach and talk matters over. The kind of reception he 
receives dictates his behaviour. If the stranger is belligerent, 
then the native can declare war. If tl)c greeting is friendly, then 
there is peace. EJad 1 been travelling with a companion, what 
would have happened? The natives would have seen not a 
lone individual but two persons talking to each other: sufficient 
unto themselves. Why then talk to them? Why make any 
move, except a move in self-defence if necessary. When this 
dawned upon me in its full significance there came a tremen¬ 
dous thrill in realizing that I was alone. 

Not that there weren’t drawbacks to this ‘ alone ’ and being 
spoken to business. “ Halt! Teslim oil! ” (“ Stick ’em up! ”) 
was a not uncommon reception given the lone stranger in a 
Turkish village. It was inevitably accompanied by a menacing 
array of bayonets. 

“We are the police! Forward, march!” was the customary 
explanation, and the parade, which consisted of my pushing 
the motor-cycle through the main street, followed by all the 
populace, generally ended in a combination station-house, 
court-room, barracks, and bedlam. Invariably the floor was 
littered with sleeping soldiers—the night-shift, no doubt. 
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The procedure was invariable. First the crowds thoroughly 
inspected the machine. They never touched anything, except 
that a youngster might put out a finger to prod at a tire. 
Then, satisfied with their inspection of things mechanical, they 
would turn to me. By that time some officer of questionable 
authority would be thumbing through my passport and various 
other documents. Every philanderer in town would imme¬ 
diately turn philatelist, minutely inspecting the collection of 
stamps affixed to my papers. Thus half a dozen hours would 
be wasted, not in one but in every village. In Eski-Shehir, 
Sivri-Hissar, and Balik-Keupri the story was always the same. 
At last in Inevi the officer in charge spoke a little French. To 
him I addressed my plaintive plea, “ Pourquoi? ” 

“Why.? ” he cried in some astonishment. “Why.? I’ll tell 
you why! ” He was all but wringing his hands. “We of the 
police are educated and trained in Istanbul. Ah, Istanbul! ” 
His eyes glistened as he uttered the words. “ It is heaven! But 
here ? Here it is hell! No one ever comes, no one ever goes— 
except us when we die. And still you want to know why\ 
When you arrive it is like the circus come to town. If 1 could 
find a reason to keep you here a month I would do it with 
pleasure.” The man was in deadly earnest, his eyes gleaming 
and his voice quavering with emotion. 

Within the next few hours he had unburdened his soul. 
Mustafa Kemal was a great man. My officer believed that 
implicitly. He believed that there would eventually be a newer 
and a better Turkey, but in the meantime he must wait—wait 
until the day when he again would see Istanbul. 

It was a new Turkey he pictured for me, for my thoughts 
on the land had been crystallized at an early age. My grand¬ 
father, his blue eyes stern and yet with a twinkle deep down 
in them, had an ingenious faculty for asking little boys big 
questions. “ How do your prognostications seem to sagaciate 
with the fantastical weather.? ” he would bellow in a voice as 
big as his words. “You! Yes, you! That’s who I’m talking 
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to.” Then in an equally large voice he would order, “ Spell 
Constantinople! ” 

One never spelled Constantinople. One never got past the 
first two syllables before there appeared a vision—a lliiry-tale 
Turk in pantaloons, pointed slippers, and a fez, perched on 
top of a ladder lighting a lamp-post. That was what Constan¬ 
tinople meant to me, always will mean, although 1 know that 
the pantaloon, the pointed slipper, and the fez are no longer 
to be found. In fact, it is a State offence to wear any ol these 
in the new Turkey. 

The whole country is marvellously equipped to take care 
of these State offences. One can hardly travel fifty miles 
without spotting the two-storied wooden structure which un¬ 
mistakably advertises the Turkish gaol. A village may consist 
of no more than a dozen mud hovels, mere huts no better 
than Ozark pigsties, but it always sports its prison skyscraper. 

Half-way across Turkey in the open desert loomed the 
inevitable two-story station and the inevitable arrest. My 
policeman-host brisded more with whiskers than with fire¬ 
arms as he took me into custody that night and led me to 
dinner. Linguistically inclined, he aptly described the repast 
as “ Turkish mangee^ very mauvaisX ” 

Candid though he was about the food, he was not of the 
same mind when it came to putting me in gaol for the night. 
Leading the way to the back of the station, he pointed out 
a ladder leading to the floor above. Up I went, to enter a 
veritable salon^ an enormous room with stars pointing silver 
fingers down through a gaping hole in the ceiling. The sun¬ 
burned wallpaper had peeled in broad patches, and dierc were 
great curls hanging at various points, producing what might 
be called a ‘ random baroque.’ The floor was barren of all but 
dust, trash, and three iron cots unadorned by mattresses. In 
the flickering light their drooping springs danced about the 
walls, forming huge, fantastic spiders and their webs. 

As I stepped cautiously forward, the floor creaking as though 
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each plank moved on a rusty hinge, the policeman, a candle in 
one hand, climbed the ladder to a point where his head was just 
visible, bathed in the soft, flickering glow of the flame. Sud¬ 
denly, in all his rotund eagerness, he became the reincarnation 
of my childhood dream . .. my lamp-lighter of Constantinople. 
Surely he had on pantaloons, pointed slippers, and the lez was 
hidden only by the shadows of the night. His face crinkled in a 
beaming smile. ^‘Bonsoir!” he said softly, and the words 
melted into the drooping spirals of wallpaper, leaked out 
through the ceiling. But as the stillness enlarged so did my 
host’s eyes. Suddenly there was a harsh scraping of wood, his 
hands clawed for a hold . . . and missed. As the ladder leaned 
backward the candle went out, and my host, fez, slippers, pan¬ 
taloons, fairy-tale and all, went crashing to the ground. 

Through the night came the mellow sound of what must 
have been tops in Turkish cussing. But as I went from one cot 
to another, to find only stiff wire springs shooting off at angles 
to outdo even the wallpaper, I devoutly wished the ladder had 
been twice as long. One of the frames, however, seemed more 
substantial than the others, and across it I curled between the 
coils. 

From below there came a lullaby of excited, angry voices that 
echoed in the empty rafters. But after a day’s run in Turkey 
(about fifty miles) one is not much bothered by mere noise. 
Within an hour, however, it augmented to such an extent and 
had come so much closer that I awoke with a start. The door 
was all but caving in beneath the onslaught of humanity. Of 
course, I had barred and barricaded it—in fact, had even set the 
discarded door back in its frame. Strange places, Turkish gaols 
... yet to prove still stranger. Perhaps they considered the ten- 
fbot drop sufficient barrier to retain the prisoner. But from 
the other end I didn’t think it quite enough to keep out the 
police. 

The pounding grew more intense ... and I more determined 
not to move. Surely it could only mean trouble; perhaps the 
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night-shift had come into action and was going to repudiate all 
the fine work of its daylight competitor. Not a chance! The 
spring bed, despite an uncomfortable coil here and there, was 
much too comfortable. The pounding was like a rivet-driver, 
but the door held .. . and, to all without, I slept. 

Much muttering, grumbling, arguing, they went away, came 
back, departed, returned, and continued in this fashion through¬ 
out the night. Dawn came slowly, a clear, beautiful day despite 
the thunder of the night. The fortifications had all but col¬ 
lapsed. It took only a moment to clear them, but even before 
they were gone the tide of clamour rose and quickly poured 
over the top, to shake in my foce a forest of angry fists. At first 
there was no understanding the excited shouting. But at 
length they permitted me a fow sign-questions. 

“ This was a gaol, was it not.? ” I asked. 

“Yes!” 

“ I was under arrest, was I not.? ” 

“ Most emphatically! ” 

“ And I was in the gaol.? ” 

“ Indeed yes! ” 

“ I have taken nothing, broken nothing, in fact touched al¬ 
most nothing, and still I am being asked to pay!... For what.? ” 
“ For your night’s lodging.” The condition of my blanket, 
well .snared in the springs, was ample proof that 1 had slept on 
the cot. “ And, what is more, you must also pay for these two 
gentlemen! ” 

“ For the.se two gentlemen ? ” (From the tone of their voices 
the description was extremely questionable. They were the 
angriest of all.) There were three beds in the room. I had 
deprived them of the use of the other two. The police depart¬ 
ment wanted its deserved revenue; the men, recompense. I was 
soon to learn that in Turkey the village gaol and hotel are often 
one and the same. Pay them.? What about paying me for .spar¬ 
ing them the iron-cot agony.? Thereafter I took particular pains 
to inquire of my gaolers the rate for the cell to which I was 
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shown and to count the number of beds. It proved more satis- 
iactory all round. 

One inevitable result of such constant difficulties was a con¬ 
scious effort to avoid all towns, and even villages; rather trusting 
to luck, a general sense of direction, and the inhabitants of a 
few isolated mud huts to lead the way. I'hus Inevi, Konia, and 
Karaman passed on the horizon as I purposely went out of my 
way to avoid them. Out of the frying-pan . . . with not even a 
fire was the only result. Not that there wasn’t plenty of fuel. I 
had money to burn ... and might as well have burnt it. It’s one 
thing to have no money at all, but another to be rolling in it 
(the whole of eighty-seven dollars) and not be able to spend a 
penny. Travellers’ cheques, greenbacks, even a few silver coins 
(U.S. currency), met only with shrugs and disinterest, as not 
hourly but daily my appetite grew. 

At the end of forty-eight foodless hours I was beginning to 
feel pretty weak. Already the 
Taurus Mountains had closed 
around me, the going become 
much more rocky, the terrain 
more rugged. Mut, the only 
mountain-town between Kara¬ 
man and the Mediterranean, was 
still seventy-five miles ahead. As 
the dusty day wore on the 
shadows lengthened across the 
valleys, finally climbed the op¬ 
posite slopes, and gradually 
night descended. A single curl¬ 
ing column of smoke betrayed 
only one other human in that 
desolate mountain amphitheatre of dirt and stone into which 
little more than the sun and stars now ever peek. 

Beside his little rock hut I found him still on his threadbare 
prayer rug. His face was seamed and cracked and leatherlike as 
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the hide of an elephant. Their longevity surely was no mysterv 
to him; nor, from the frailness of his frame, was hunger. Yet 
he soon gave me to understand that half of anything he had 
was mine, and, literally like a pig, I took it: a pomegranate 
and three tomatoes. No chilled tomatoes sliced and bedded in 
crisp lettuce and generously laved in salad dressing have ever 
tasted so good as did those three. Even the pomegranate was 
palatable, though the astringent quality of the seeds puckered 
my mouth; but not enough to make it difficult to chew upon a 
chunk of sour dough which the old man broke from a loaf 
tucked between his body and his long red sash. So thoroughly 
did I enjoy every bite and morsel that not until I had finished 
did I notice his disappearance. The only sign of life was now a 
shabby donkey swishing at flies, the fire-cast shadow of his cars 
taller than the stone dwelling behind him. Rising I peered into 
the dingy hut to find my host once again squatting on the 
ground beside his smoking oil lantern. 

“Come in, come in!” he motioned, hardly pausing in his 
task. A splintered old board lay on the floor between his knees, 
and he was busily decorating it with tiny sticks and stones. 

“ Look, look,” he urged, beckoning again, “ do you know 
what it is? Can you, do you, will you play? ” 

As I peered through the semi-darkness, suddenly recollections 
of another room, a room far across the seas, came to mind. It 
was a large, sunny room with deep comfortable furniture, a 
sweet smell of flowers, a soft rug, soft lights and soft colours, a 
room my mother had decorated. And in the middle, at a speci¬ 
ally designed, substantial table, sat my father, as so often I had 
seen him, and I, pushing elaborately carved pieces around as the 
dice dictated. True, this board was an old cracked plank of 
olive wood, the pieces but sticks and stones, the dice but wooden 
blocks. . . but could I play backgammon? I should say I could. 
And so far into the night an old man and a young one rolled 
dice on the floor of that hut, their only common language the 
rules of a game. Lie was far too good for me: in fact, I won only 
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two games out of ten. Each time a gleam came in his dull old 
eyes. “ Good work, young man, good work! ” he would pat me 
on the back. Whether he won or lost meant little to him. The 
game for the game’s sake was his only interest.. . and the only 
recompense he would accept for all but the other half of his 
worldly goods. 

With the bread of life returned (the old man insisted I take a 
day’s supply of cheese-bread from his sash-larder), two wheel 
tracks soon made their fleeting impression on the mountain trails 
and the Taurus disappeared in a dust-cloud astern. Evening 
came again and, according to my reckoning, I was but two days 
from the Syrian frontier. As more often than not, I bedded in 
the deep, warm dust. 

Morning ... a lone star still visible in the west. It was bitterly 
cold, Gradually the rolling desert cast off its robe of deep 
purple, turned mauve, pink, golden-brown, and soon, all too 
soon, the plain became a shimmering sea of heat waves, with 
distant hills breaking away from their bases and dancing on the 
horizon. Shivers turned to sweat, the dust caked, the motor 
seemed to glow white-hot. Slowly an hour, about ten miles, 
laboured by. Dust a foot deep, churned by the wheels into 
billowing, choking clouds, lapped at each side like lazy waves 
thrown clear by the blunt prow of a wallowing freighter. Dust 
a foot deep on which there was never an atom of dew, never a 
weed, no cactus, no drop of water. Surely no living thing 
could be found in such a land. Yet finally a little village rose 
on the skyline. 

As always, the native women rushed to hide, while the boys 
and men came running to form a circle around the stranger 
astride his strange contrivance. The sign language was, of 
course, the only form of communication in such a place. My 
entire Turkish vocabulary consisted of terms meaning “ straight 
ahead,” “ to the right,” and “ to the left.” But the sign language 
was easy, since gesticulations, a few drawings in the sand, and 
some names read from a map usually sufficed to tell the story. 
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The little boys of the village were always the first to catch on 
to what it was all about, 

The natives had all the time in the world. They were in no 
hurry. And they were curious. Damned curious—always. 

“ Kessik Kale Budrrum! He wants to know where is Kessik 
Kale Budrrum! ” a youngster cried. 

“ Kessik Kale Budrrum 1 ” They all took up the refrain, each 
pointing in a different direction. My cue was to wait patiently 
and let them fight it out among themselves. Finally they agreed 
upon the direction in which Kessik Kale Budrrum lay. I called 
another name. Again the same results. Again and again until 1 
described a complete circle. Gradually this was narrowed down. 
Suddenly they shouted with glee. 

“ Sakchegeuzu! ” That’s where I was all right. But, alas, that 
was at least fifty miles out of the way (if anything could be ‘ on 
the way ’ in Turkey) I The chart told me that between there and 
Doertyol, on the Syrian frontier, lay but one other village. 

“ Karayeyitli. How do I get there? ” I pointed inquiringly in 
various directions. 

Hardly had I finished when a murmur ran through the group, 
now composed of every visible male in the community. I'hc old 
men shook their heads, and every one seemed to have something 
to say. 

“ Karayeyitli! ” they cried. “ No, no! Don’t go there. Rob¬ 
bers, cut-throats, thieves, that is all you will find. They will 
take everything you have. They will murder you! ” 

All of this was accompanied by graphic gestures showing how 
the burghers of Karayeyitli would proceed in slitting my throat 
with a long, gleaming knife, dismembering me methodically, 
and wreaking the most shuddersome deeds upon my person. 
Also, I was shown in pantomime, my cycle would be torn apart 
and each bit cast far upon the sands. There was a familiar ring 
to tlicir warnings. 

“ You ever been there? ” I inquired of an old fellow, pointing 
towards Karayeyitli and making a motion of walking. 
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“ No, no! ” he was emphatic. “ But I know.” He pointed to 
his car. “ I have heard all about it! ” There was a grim silence; 
they shook their heads. 

Evening again. The day, a long and hot one, was almost over. 
It had been another ‘desert day.’ Dull? Far from it, for the 
days were filled with variety, principally the variety of spills. 
Those spills were classics, each one a little work of art complete 
in its frame. The thick dust threw the motor-cycle unpredict¬ 
ably. I might travel fiir an hour without a single mishap, and 
then within the next sixty minutes have six spills. I had an 
average of fifteen a day during the twenty-six-day trek across 
Turkey. 

This particular day had been one of many little worries. The 
clutch had not behaved at all decently, jamming frequently as 
the dust penetrated the mechanism, making it practically im¬ 
possible to stop, except by capsizing; and then it was a matter of 
running through the thick dust with the heavy machine in gear 
to start it again. Needless to say I often found myself going in 
circles, back the way I came, in any direction just to keep going, 
while making up my mind. And there had been a lot of small 
decisions to make in choosing the route among many forking, 
branching, crossing trails and tracks. In the dimming light I 
scanned the horizon. Little wonder no village appeared. 

But something far stranger did. At first, in the distance and 
half-light, it was a shapeless mass, a low, long white tiling, a 
humped thing. On approaching, it gradually took form: a 
bridge, a brand-new concrete bridge in the middle of a desert 
of dust! There was no road on to it, surely none off it, and 
definitely no water under it. It spanned a wadi some 200 feet 
wide, a dried-up river-bed which in the rainy season would be a 
swift torrent. Its surface was broad and smooth, and, as the 
wheels emerged from the dust, the whole machine seemed to 
surge forward with life. It was like the marvellous lull after the 
dentist has drilled and drilled. It was now almost dark. Duck¬ 
ing behind windshield and luggage rack, I could just reach the 
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switch. The headlight flickered once and then flashed bright to 
disclose, directly before me—emptiness! 

Automatically the brake jammed, the machine twisted. But 
already I was on the brink of blackness. A span was missing! 
All of which I realized as the front wheel spun into .space; the 
engine roared as the rear wheel left the ground . . . and every¬ 
thing went out. 

Several hours mu.st have elapsed. The sound of the engine 
was still ringing in my ears and things were reeling. Through 
my head kept jerking the name “ Providence, Providence, 
Providence.” This was followed by the image of a crowd of 
idle onlookers laughing at my plight. I tried to open my cye.s, 
but shut them quickly as the effort produced further reeling and 
more “ Providences.” Then the merry-go-round subsided, and 1 
began to lavish self-pity in huge do.scs. Out of the mental haze 
gradually came the realization that this was not like going into 
a ditch at Providence. This was de.scrt; this was dusty Turkish 
desert. There was only one similarity—the motor-cycle. 

The sudden thought and remembrance of what had occurred 
brought me to a sitting position so quickly that a dozen Turks 
went reeling into a corner in a confused heap. 

I was in a tiny mud room foil of jabbering humanity—and 
the motor-cycle. As I later discovered, they had carried both 
machine and rider (the former weighing over 750 pounds) more 
than half a mile from the river-bed to their village. Fortunately, 
as I al.so later discovered, though the fall had been over fifteen 
feet, both of us had landed on a sandy spot, and, except for 
scratches and bruises and a few dents acquired from .scattered 
rocks, no real damage was done. 

One arm felt stiff, and there was a shallow cut on the left 
hand. The left side of my head folt sore, but otherwise I could 
discover no indication of anything broken. The population sat 
quietly through a crude first-aid performance, consisting mainly 
of the stinging procedure of pouring iodine over every raw spot. 
But they were too curious to remain long silent. A patriarchal 
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figure, no doubt the head man of the village, leaned forward. 
His words I could not understand, but their meaning was un¬ 
mistakable. It was a question. I was a stranger, and consequently 
it could mean only one thing: “ Who was 1 , and from where had 
I come? ” I reached for the map. 

In the flickering lamplight they made an unforgettable sight, 
crowded into the little room, a rising wall of heads to the very 
root corners. Here and there the smooth skin of youth shone in 
sharp contrast to a weatherbeaten, grooved face of age. A dozen 
pairs of curious eyes, softened by glaring sun and flying dirt, 
peered from below ragged caps and unruly hair. Bare legs and 
feet hard as leather protruded from tattered cloth. They were 
poor all right—poor in money, poor in material, but far from 
poor in heart. I’here was a kindliness and understanding about 
them which never comes with fighting for money, but which 
comes only in living with the elements, the sun, sky, and earth, 
adapting one’s philosophy to the elemental, unaccountable 
ways. 

Motionless the group waited for my reply, “ Sakchegeuzu,” I 
read from the map. For a moment there was no sound. Perhaps 
they hadn’t understood. I tried again. “ Sakchegeuzu! ” They 
had understood the first time. They looked at each other in 
alarm. 

“ Oh! Oh! Oh! ” The patriarch threw his arms in the air. 
“ Allah be praised you are still alive! Sakchegeuzu! A terrible 
place! Terrible people! Robbers, cut-throats, thieves!”—a 
description even more graphic than its predecessor. 

On and on he went as again my mind wandered and hummed 
with a row of “ Providences.” Too well I knew the content of 
his diatribe. Had he ever been to Sakchegeuzu? “No.” Did 
he know any of its inhabitants? “ No! ” He had only heard of 
them—so long ago he couldn’t even remember? “ Yes.” It was 
the same story I had listened to so many times since leaving 
London, the same one to be heard so many more times on the 
‘ way round,’ the world’s most international story. 
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Next morning I awoke to the stern realization that this was 
certainly far different from the aftermath of the first of all my 
motor-cycle spills. Out here 1 couldn’t expect a brief parental 
scolding and then lots of pampering for my injuries. I should 
have to pull myself together and get going. This was only 
Turkey. I was going round the world. I should have to touch 
all tlie bases or the umpire would call me out. 



Painful stiffness made movement somewhat ot an agony, iiut 
gradually I got over to the motor-cycle. There the only damage 
I could find was a slightly bent front fork, which thereafter 
tended to turn the machine in circles to the right. But on check¬ 
ing the engine I was confronted by a major catastrophe—an oil- 
streak along the side of tlie cylinders. The crank-case was vir¬ 
tually empty. While the machine had lain on its side for several 
hours after the spill the hot oil had quickly leaked out through 
the ‘ breather.’ Fortunately there was still plenty of petrol, but 
even my mere extra quart of oil had been consumed since 
leaving the last general-store filling station. Now the nearest 
source of supply was over fifty miles ahead. I should cither have 
to walk the hundred-mile round trip, half-way with a gallon of 
oil on my head ... or what.'* And then, too, it was already late 
September. The rainy season was due any day, the dirty Turkish 
rainy season. No imagination was needed to picture what 
becomes of that dust desert when even so much as a shower 
crosses it. If the annual rains once caught up with me it would 
be journey’s end. Something had to be done—immediately. 

A dozen old men, as many children and mud huts, what on 
earth could be done with them? And only the sign language in 
common. But at least they had proved good listeners. 
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“ Look, must have oil. One gallon oil, half-gallon, any 
amount, must have! ” 

I stuck a finger in the oil-sump to exhibit some of the precious 
bit that remained. Not a sign of understanding. 

I said “oil” in every imaginable fashion: “oil,” ”oeul,” 
“huile,” and a dozen others—still no understanding. In fact, 
only utter boredom. The elders rose and went ofl mumbling, 
leaving only a lot of howling, impish boys. 

But it had always been the youngsters who understood quick¬ 
est when there were road difficulties. Maybe they could think of 
something now? A special demonstration followed, each being 
allowed to stick his stubby fingers into the crank-case and scrape 
die last oily remnants from the w^alls, I’hey looked at it, they 
smelt it, some even tasted it, but not one looked as though there 
was even a thought in his head. 

There seemed no alternative—a hundred miles over that dry 
and arid desert, and the last half with a clumsy gallon can. 
Watching a little fellow struggle with an enormous jug, his legs 
wobbling like straws, I had visions of that return trip. Sud¬ 
denly, when only a few feet away, the load became too much 
for him. With a rush, jug and all, he landed in my lap. 

“ Yagh ! ” he cried. 

“ Oil! ” I echoed. It was golden-yellow, it was thick, it was 
viscous—in fact, it was oil, even though it smelled. “ Mustard 
oil! ” The youngster beamed. Leave it to the kids, they could 
find a way out of anything. 

The crank-case was quickly filled and the machine packed to 
go. As if by magic the whole village seemed to convene. But 1 
was too busy worrying whether or not the oil wmuld lubricate. 
A kick of the starter, a roar, and the engine was running, and 
continued for several minutes. I watched tlie pressure-gauge. 
The needle rose. Everything was humming smoothly and didn’t 
seem to be overheating. I turned exultantly to the crowd. Half 
of them were shedding enormous tears. It brought a lump to 
my throat to see those kindly people so sad to see me go. I would 
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never forget them. Then suddenly the wind changed and I too 
burst forth. Clouds of smoke issued from the exhaust. I quickly 
stopped the motor. Mustard gas! 

But the experiment had been satisfactory. The oil had lubri¬ 
cated. If I could only keep ahead of the fumes for the next fifty 
miles .. . and if I couldn’t.. . well, there would have been no 
walking anyway! 
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B lack silhouettes against a background of brilliant 
colour, a train of laden camels plodded slowly across the 
sunset sky. Several stood patiently as their masters, faces 
towards Mecca, knelt in prayer. The caravan was over a mile 
long, but not a single zipper was carried in the cargo. 

Prayers at an end, the caravan, like a twisting thread, wound 
its way through the massive gate of a han, a huge court en¬ 
closed by mud walls which were golden in the setting sun. 
There were loopholes in the walls, and the massive gates, as 
darkness came, were swung closed and heavily barred. Nothing 
could open them until dawn. Suddenly there was an insistent 
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shouting. A belated camel of the caravan sought entrance. The 
driver cried out for it. Often I had heard the proverbial putting 
of the camel through the eye of a needle. A tiny door opened in 
the massive gates. 

There it was—a camel struggling through the eye of a needle, 
long legs ludicrously folding. A proverb smashed to bits; and 
then came the thought that perhaps the proverb was born in 
that very han. 

The Turko-Syrian frontier was already well behind me. The 
motor-cycle was running as well as might be expected from its 
sand-encrusted condition. All was going more smootlrly than I 
had ever expected. Syria had a charm which I was vainly trying 
to take apart to discover what made it tick. Even entry into the 
land had been accompanied by an incident with a quirk. On the 
frontier at Payas stands the tumbled remnant of a castle built by 
the Crusaders. On entering the ruins one is in Turkey, on 
emerging at the other end of the tunnel Syria is underfoot. 
There the caravans pay their tolls, and there I found that my 
maps were every bit as important as all my other papers. To the 
French-speaking official at the border I handed my carnet dc 
passage. He examined it minutely, together with my passport 
and all the stamped and sealed documents I had to display. The 
border officer was another of those bored and curious souls, 
stranded in the wilderness many kilometres removed from 
Aleppo, Beirut, Damascus, and his native Rouen. 

My appearance brought something novel. A motor-cycle, a 
young man travelling on it. Where? Round the world. But 
really, monsieur, round the world on a motocyclette} But yes, 
of a certainty. One travels this way in a new and different 
mode. Intense interest immediately shone in his black eyes, his 
stiletto-point moustachios standing out fiercely as he pursed his 
lips. Together with my papers and credentials I drew out my 
linen-backed map of the world, with the route traced in ink. 
Immediately the officer lost all interest in the papers. Those he 
tossed carelessly to a sergeant seated at a desk in the stone-walled 
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little office. He was instantly buried in the map. Carefully he 
started to trace the route, looking for confirmation as he came 
to each important city, traversed each country. 

“ You have already been here and here and here? ” 

“ Yes, already one has passed through,” 

‘‘ Now you go there and there and there ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Completely round the world—on a motocydette} ” 

He couldn’t bring himself to believe it. Meanwhile there was 
a gruff cough behind us. The sergeant spoke up testily. I'he 
carnet de passage is not in order, sir.” But the officer was fol¬ 
lowing my route through Persia and Baluchistan, Calcutta and 
Rangoon. All too well 1 knew that the carnet was not even valid 
in Syria, and I cursed myself for not liaving drawn my route¬ 
line through every continent on the globe. 

The Lieutenant spoke up sharply. “ Sign the carnetd The 
sergeant again cleared 
his throat. ” It is not in 
order, sir: a stamp is 
missing.” The officer 
was moving on to 
Sumatra, Borneo, and 
Saigon. Angrily he 
turned and glared and 
barked, “ Sign it, I 
say! ” With a shrug and 
a resounding crash the 
sergeant put the official stamp on the papers. The officer’s trip 
round the world completed, reluctantly the map was returned 
to my hands. Angrily he took the papers from the now trembling 
sergeant. As I raced the motor, let in the clutch, and rode off 
he waved and shouted, ''Bon voyage! Bon voyage! Bon 
voyage! ” 

It was only a few miles beyond this point that I came upon the 
plodding caravan and stopped at the ban gates. It w^as not 
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necessary to explain what was wanted. A grey-haired Arab 
stood beside the massive gates. Without a word or sign, only a 
look, he led the way among the animals in the huge court to a 
dilapidated stairway leading to a rickety porch. On the porch 
stood a row of wooden beds. There were also tiny cells in the 
wall. “ Whichever one preferred.” He bowed and departed. 

The court below was full of lamp-light activity. A thousand 
shadows of man and beast danced wildly up and down the 
walls. Little did those grey-haired patriarchs and small boys 
even consider sleeping under any roof but the stars. They are 
the roving Arabs, members of that great human clan that de¬ 
votes its life to transportation, whether via ships of the land or 
sea. These men arc but a cut above Uic nomad, and they bring 
wath them their age-old horror of any roof but the heavens. To 
this day their motto is, “ Only cowards live in towers! ” and they 
have naught but disdain for all who dwell in town or city. For 
the Arab who has turned to the soil for a livelihood these men 
of the caravans have the same disdain. In him, the one who tills 
the soil and hides his head at night in a mud hut, they see not a 
man but an animal, ft only to be a beast ol burden lashed to the 
‘ wheel of things.’ Strong, proud, and scornful are these men of 
the caravans. They are anxious when they enter a town only to 
find anotlier cargo which will take them again over the hills 
and deserts, far from the filth wLich surrounds the city dweller, 
far from diose weaklings who dwxll beneath a roof. Was not 
their leader a camel boy, a nomad, a dweller under the stars: 
Mohammed ? 

As the camels of the caravan were relieved of their heavy 
burdens they rose grunting, and were led to stables under the 
porch, given fodder, and left for the night. Men and boys then 
settled around the fires or leaned back in the shadows against 
the heavy sacks and bundles wdiilc awaiting preparation of the 
evening meal. 

There was a tap on my shoulder and an Arab boy, his teeth 
gleaming and his long hair hanging around his face, made a 
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motion of eating and pointed to a near-by fire. No one spoke at 
the meal. The rice was excellent—piled on a large copper plate. 
Each one dug into the steaming mound with a piece of bread 
broken from an enormous loaf Not a word was said. When I 
gesticulated, thumbs up, to indicate the excellence of the food 
they merely nodded. And when the copper plate was polished 
clean I bowed my thanks and departed. ‘ 

Words would have been something too insignificant, too in¬ 
expressive, for that night. It was one of those enormous 
moments when one doesn’t talk or think or do. One of those 
moments when one just lives, when time and the elements cease 
and there is only all creation moving in an unknown dimension. 
In the crackling of the fire, the munching of the animals, in 
the purr of the wind, there was only one melody, one stanza: 

Think, in this batter'd Caravanserai 
Wiiose Doorways are alternate Night and Day, 

How' Sultan after Sultan with his Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two, and went his way. 

There, on the adjoining bed on the porch, wrinkled, 
weatherbeaten and bent, sitting cross-legged and still scrawling 
his Arabic figures, was old Khayyam, his blue “ bowl of 
night” above him; and from somewhere in the darkness came 
the gurgle of wine, the voices of Arab boys singing in the un¬ 
canny, half-note fashion of their land. 

I was up with the sun and yet too late. The court below was 
empty, the camels, the cargoes, the men, Omar, his song and 
his stars, were gone, gone as if they never existed. Where was 
the soul-filling picture of the night, where the simple occupants, 
the flickering fires, the dancing shadows ? The Morning—magic 
“ Hunter of the East ”—had obliterated all, not with a thrown 
stone, but with a boulder. 

The flanking walls of the han had become broad gates, and 
as these opened wide motor-bus after motor-bus poured through, 
each filled with Arabs—dark-skinned, rag-wrapped men, inside, 
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outside, on the roof, mudguards, and motor hood. Gone the 
night. Here was day, garish with petrol tins, exhaust fumes, 
rumbling trucks of the twentieth century. Where were the 
camels, the plodding ships of the desert? In their stead were 
steel ships, carrying cargoes over the age-old sands, swift steel 
ships monotonously grinding away with their burdens, manned 
by Arabs as hard-boiled as taxi-drivers. 

The wheel of civilization has rolled over Syria. To-day it is the 
land of anachronisms. Within a few square miles of each other 
stand Crusader castles and modern American colleges, Bedouin 
tents and military highways, the cedars of* Lebanon and lum¬ 
bering trucks spewing the smell of burning rubber into the 
desert air. 

Ikit the most confusion of all lies in the modern Syrian’s 
attempts at architecture. He is utterly lost in making up his 
mind as to the style in which his dwelling should be built. On 
one side he wants to go classical —?/ la Baalbeck. Again he leans 
towards the French and wants something a la cheap baroque. 
On the other hand, the native homes a la beehive villages have 
their appeal. These beehive huts dot the country. They arc 
bulging, conical aftairs, and look like ideal spots in which to 
roast alive. 

Whatever the xsihetic trend may be, one style of' house has 
gained tremendous favour in the eye of the Syrian. This par¬ 
ticular style came to the country with the motor-car and the 
petrol tin. All petrol—me;;cr—is sold in five-gallon tins. Only 
in the larger cities are there a few petrol-pumps. It finally 
reached the point where I would almost have to screw my 
courage to the sticking point when refuelling in a small settle¬ 
ment. Often I would need only about three gallons to fill the 
tanks. As the operation would proceed, a ring of seemingly 
innocent and lazy boys and men would form around me. Then, 
as I would turn the tank-cap tight and put down the tin, there 
would be a concerted rush, a dive by a daring Syrian, and one 
of them would come out of the mclee clutching the tin can. 
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It didn’t seem to matter to them that the gallon or two of 
essence I left was lost in the struggle. The tin was the thing. My 
tanks were full and they considered the season wide open the 
moment the cap went on. This tin would in turn be used to 
build Syria’s motor-age houses. They cut away the top and 
bottom, flatten out the four sides, and then with the resulting 
sheet proceed to go into the contracting business. Fastening 




several such sheets together with siring, wire, clastic, paper¬ 
clips, anything at hand, they eventually fishion ‘ modern ’ 
homes. 

'‘The only drawback to those houses,” a French doctor at 
Hama explained, “ is the rise in the accident rate which they 
brought. The natives, as you have no doubt noticed, put stones 
on the roofs to hold them down. Even in tlic ordinary wind¬ 
storms these boulders often fall through, cracking the skull of 
many an occupant. But when a big windstorm comes then the 
real havoc begins, for the sheets of tin whirl through the air, the 
sharp edges hacking and cutting into any unfortunate who gets 
in their way.” 

In Beirut I overhauled both myself and the motor-cycle. 
Tliere was still some patching necessary to various parts of my 
anatomy as a result of the spill I had taken off the bridge with 
the missing span in Turkey. While Doctor Frank Cruickshank, 
of the University of Beirut, did a painless job on me a varied 
crew of mechanics dissected the motor-cvclc. The overhauling 
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was imperative, since I now faced what, to my mind, was to be 
perhaps the most difficult portion of the trip—the trans-desert 
journey to Baghdad. Never before, the mechanics assured me, 
had they tinkered with the engine of a motor-cycle going round 
the world. They had conditioned motor-cars of many tourists 
adventure-bound, but this was a new experience. They did as 
effective a job as Doctor Cruickshank. But even when they had 
finished there was still one item which I felt needed attention. 
In the rocky 'furkish Taurus I had had two flat tires. Of course, 
it had been impossible to carry an extra tire or even a tube, since 
the former was too bulky and the latter too perishable. The only 
tire-trouble solution which I carried was a tiny vulcanizing set. 
But I was far from anxious to experiment with hot rubber 
patches in hot, dusty deserts. Nothing less than a new inner 
tube would do. Mine being a standard size, ‘ jolly-jolly,’ Beirut’s 
English tire merchant, had one in stock. 

“Will you install it for me? ” I inquired, anxious to stay as 
far aw^ay as possible from anything which even suggested tire 
trouble (to say nothing of a nasty job). 

“Well, we don’t usually do that,’’ he hesitated, “ but let’s 
have a look at your machine.’’ As he rose to peer through the 
window a sudden expression of amazement came over his face. 

“ By Jove! A motor-cycle, wdiat! Why, I thought you had a 
car. And a big fellow too. Where are you off to? ” On hearing 
the answer, first he called out all the boys in the shop, then, 
disgusted with their ineflicicncy, he finally took over the job 
himself, to the all but complete ruination of his neat white 
linen suit. Together we took off the chain and rear wheel and 
grappled with the tire to the accompaniment of his many 
questions. By the time the job was done wc were rolling down 
the last mile into New York. 

As he sw^abbed his hands and rose to his slim, full six feet 
there was a pleasant gleam in his blue eyes. 

“You know,” he said, “ almost every week some one drives 
through here on some sort of expedition, some sort of tour, 
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going some vague place or other. And they al! think that I 
should give them tires and tubes. ‘For publicity and adver¬ 
tising,’ they call it. Apparently they never stop to think that I 
am here in this shop clay after day, that 1 would like to go off 
adventuring too . . . and have my way paid. Ikit you said you 
wanted to pay for the tube! ” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Well, by Jove ”—his eyes gleamed—I’ll give it to you! ” 

Despite my protests he not only refused to accept my money, 
but took me home to meet his wife for tea and gave me some 
very sound advice. 

“ Before you set out over the desert don’t fail to give your over¬ 
hauled machine a good test-run. But be sure you don’t go any¬ 
where near Djebel Druze, the mountains of the Druzes. It’s the 
only unaltered spot in the whole of Syria, and is bad enough at 
any time. But next week the Druzes are holding their annual 
celebration, and it’s a good place to stay away from. When a 
Druze celebrates he celebrates! ” 

As I pulled away from his door he once again assured me that 
he would accept no remuneration. 

‘‘With my compliments, old man,” he insisted. “ Physically 
I’ll stay right here, but I’ll go rolling along in spirit with you, 
right back to Blighty.” 

Yet I am pretty sure he would have got right off the ethereal 
wagon had he known where I was heading at that very moment 
—on a test-run into Djebel Druze. 

The road to Damascus, seventy-five miles away, started to 
climb a few miles out of Beirut. As I zigzagged up the face of 
the Lebanon to more than five thousand feet every minute the 
air became more clear and invigorating. The valley lying over 
the range was patched with ploughed fields, green and fertile. 
The road was perfect. Within tw^o hours Damascus surrounded 
me. Through it I weaved, dodging water-carriers, camels, tram- 
cars, and taxis on the Rue dcs Pelerins, then headed south out 
of the city. 
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The day had been blistering in the valley. Heavy black 
thunderclouds were now sweeping over the western mountains, 
scraping the rugged peaks. Blinding lightning and rolling 
thunder announced the coming downpour, with a pufty wind 
whirling columns of dust and pebbles. For miles around, as the 
dazzling blue flashes flooded the countryside, the land was seen 
to be flat and barren, strewn with black and rugged rocks. Not a 
tree, a house, or a human was visible. 

The road had by now turned to dirt, and along it I raced the 
rain. At frequent intervals two little pillars on opposite sides of 
the road marked the beginning of a ‘ death-trap.’ These ‘ traps ’ 
were short stretches of liighway lined with barbed wire en¬ 
tanglements in the centre of which usually st(x>d a small stone 
structure like a sentry-box. The tangled rolls of barbed wire 
would flash for a moment in the glare of the headlight. These 
‘ death-traps ’ were hardly reassuring sights for a traveller, being 
built and maintained for the use of anyone seeking refuge from 
attack. With the aid ol' the barbed wire entanglements and the 
stone sentry-box a victim with a gun anti sufficient ammunition 
might hold off capture for a short while. I thought uneasily 
of the revolver wrapped in cotton-waste and liidden between 
the steel skid-plate and the bottom of the crank-case. It had 
taken a good fifteen minutes to fit the gun into its hiding-place 
after the mechanics had finished their overliaul. A lot ol ^ood 
a ‘ death-trap ’ would do me! 

The rain finally caught up, and on the slippery road it was 
necessary to slacken speed. Gradually, faint at first, then rapidly 
increasing, there arose from among the hills ahead a golden 
glow which shone on ilie bottom of the low-lying clouds. Soon 
the lights of little Soueida, capital of the Druze Arabs, flickered 
through the rain, and I came within the many barbed wire 
walls. Driving slowly into the town, I found the streets—there 
were three, by the way—full not only of mud, but of humanity. 
The place had far from gone to bed. Lights shone from every 
window, throwing geometric shadows on the rough grey walls. 
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At the roar of the motor-cycle these liglucd windows quickly 
filled with heads and shoulders of the curious and I was sur¬ 
rounded by a great ‘ magic shadow-show.’ 

Several times I stopped to ask, in 
sign language, wIktc one found a 
place to sleep. Without a word 
each Arab would point ‘ farther 
down the street.’ Well 1 knew 
where I should end. Rut when I 
rcaLhed the police-station the Arab 
policeman shrugged in answer to 
my gesticulations. Pic shook his 
head, and there was no misunder¬ 
standing him. “Whole town’s 
full, everything. It’s a rainy night, 
too, and every one has come in.” 71icn he seemed to brighten 
with a thought. “ Wait here, I go see.” He disappeared into the 
night and rain, soon to return w’ith a broad grin. Taking up a 
lantern he beckoned me to follow. We waded ankle-deep 
through mud, and as we passed doorways picked up recruits for 
our little journey, until a small army of the curious was milling 
behind us. Finally my guide turned into a dark alley, inserted a 
key in a large nail-studded door, and motioned for me to enter, 
motor-cycle and all. 

The room had stone walls and an earthen floor and not a 
stick of furniture in it. On the ground wxtc some straw mats. 
Pointing to one corner my guide yammered something quickly 
in Arabic, the light flashed out, the door slammed, and a bolt 
shot into place. A single window allowed a few faint rays to 
filter into the room, but even this small bit of illumination was 
shut off by do7X‘ns of heads that bumped and jostled to 
peer into the darkness. Hands clutched at the sill and at the 
iron bars. I was certainly safe that night. . . . Once again in 
gaol! 

The last thing in the world the Soueida police wanted was 
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to keep me there. At dawn they unceremoniously ordered me 
to clear out. They had others who needed shelter. The day was 
bright and clear, without a cloud. So eagerly did the parched 
land drink the rain of the previous night that before ten 
o’clock bare Arab feet were stirring dust. 

The celebration was already well under way. By nine the 
streets were jammed with hugging, kissing tribesmen, and the 
roll of drums and the screaming chant of Arab voices came 
from every direction. Red, blue, gold, and silver standards 
fluttered through the streets. These were the village flags, and 
each flag-bearer was followed by his own particular contingent 
of young men and old, arms locked, bodies swaying in a joyous, 
jumpy dance. 

The stony slopes surrounding the town were dotted with 
black cloth tents, prowling camels, and picketed horses. Within 
the tents sat village elders, awaiting the respectful visits of 
friends and enemies. Foe or friend, the visitor was received in 
the same fashion. A few conventional phrases would be ex¬ 
changed, then all would scat themselves in a circle. In silence 
the tea and coffee would start its passage from hand to hand. 
One little unwashed copper cup would serve an entire circle. 
First it w^ould be filled with tea sweet as honey. That having 
been drained, the cup would be refilled with coftbe bitter as 
aloes. As a stranger and a foreigner the invitations flew thick 
and fast around me, I had to visit every tent from which an 
invitation was forthcoming, for refusal to ‘ take salt ’ would 
have been an insult, 

This taking of an Arab’s ‘ salt ’ is more vital than most realize. 
Later, when I returned to Damascus, there was an important 
trial in progress hinging on this very point. 

A young Arab had eloped with the girl of his heart. The 
girl’s brother, however, did not approve of the match. So he 
came to the home of the just-married couple, was greeted cere¬ 
moniously by his happy sister and his new brother-in-law. The 
young groom prepared coffee, which the visitor accepted. 
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Draining the cup, the visitor then drew a gun and shot the man 
who had dared elope with his kin. 

In self-defence, no doubt, he immediately gave himself up to 
the police. But even those Frcneh authorities found it advisable 
to settle the case in quick time. The Arab mobs, hearing of the 
murder, gathered swiftly around the gaol. Their objection was 
not to one murder more or less. But what was important to 
them was the fact that it had been established beyond cavil that 
the murderer had accepted the hospitality of his victim-—taken 
his salt—before committing the deed. 

It was in my tent-to-tent wanderings that, in broken French, 
I was told something of the nature of this celebration 1 was 
attending. It was also explained that I was one of the few 
Americans ever to witness the ceremony. The Druze was for¬ 
merly under domination of the Turks, but during the World 
War the tribes joined the Arab rebellion and finally won their 
independence. 'Phis was the anniversary of that independence 
—the Druze Fourth of July. Slowly it dawned on me that I 
was standing in the midst of hundreds of cunning men who 
from 1925 to 1928 had given the French the time of their lives. 
France, as a consequence of the Near Eastern and Mesopo¬ 
tamian settlement at Versailles, was given the whole of Syria 
as a mandate. With Syria naturally went the Djebel Druze. 
At least that was the way it went on paper. 

In actuality the French had one fine time doing anything 
with the Druze tribesmen. General Allenby, the flame-like 
T. E. Lawrence, and others had assured the Druze his inde¬ 
pendence and many other things. But when they found that 
assurances didn’t count the tribesmen took tilings into their 
own hands. And crafty hands they were, too. They poisoned 
water-holes, spoiled crops, harassed armies, trapped and wiped 
out whole brigades—in fact, turned the tables on the French 
by employing the very tactics the Allies had taught them to 
use against the Turks. Every man fought the way he wanted, 
a common cause remaining the only bond. Travelling in bands 
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of six or eight, the squads inflicted terrific damage and casual¬ 
ties. If their party was ambushed and killed . . . well, it could 
never be more than eight. 'I'hey came within a scabbard breadth, 
too, of capturing Damascus, ‘ the oldest city in the world.’ 
But the Damascenes changed sides at the crucial moment. 

When the French eventually subdued the Druzes they knew 
too well the kind of Icllow^s they had to handle. The strongest 
punishment meted out to the rebellious tribe w'as the exile of 
the old Kmir who had led them. As a consequence there 
immediately arose the squabble of contenders ior his position. 
The tribesmen could not a^ree. Some wanted tlie old Emir's 
son, others wanted this sheik, still others that. 

In the tents of the three chief contenders I took tea and 
coffFc. These most gaudy of all the flimsy structures were 
pitched on the parade ground, opposite that of the visiting 
French Governor and ^uest ol honour from Damascus. This 
was a day in wliicli each contender could vie for su})portcrs 
by being lavish in hospitality. 'Fhcy were busy as so many 
Tammany politicians passing out the cigars. 'J'herc was, how¬ 
ever, no mud-slinging. No candidate called the other names. 
This was no battle ol words. Even when one of the sheiks 
killed so many sheep in front of his tent that the animals’ 
blood flooded the ground beneath the contending sheik, the 
request that the sanguine flow he dammed was simply put. 
The annoyed sheik merely picked uji his gun and warned 
his neighbour that if the flood didn’t stop immediately there 
would quickly be another sort of blood flowing. 

But when it came time for the presentation of the standards 
by the three contending Emirs to the visiting French General 
the real squabble arose. Each wanted to be first. It was agreed, 
after much bickering, that all three should advance simul¬ 
taneously and enter the Governor’s tent abreast. But the oldest 
of the three sheiks was a plump little fellow. Thus when the 
trio moved as one into the tent the poles at the entrance proved 
too close together. None ol the contestants would give an inch, 
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with the result that the poles were pushed aside, the centre of 
the frame gave way, and down came the tent on Governor, 
guards, Emirs, and all. The ensuing pitched battle, in which 
rocks were hurled and heads cracked open, necessitated the 
calling out of troops. For more than half an hour the battle 
raged. Then suddenly, just as quickly as it had started, the 
melee ceased. Villagers carried away limp friends; tent-ropes 
were repaired, the broken poles replaced, and every one relaxed. 
A mere handful of soldiers stood around to prevent a recurrence. 

“It is interesting about these soldiers,” a French officer 
explained. “ They are under French leadership, but every one 
of them is a Druze, and yet they fight with as much vigour 
against their own people as they did formerly against the 
French. Some may say it’s because of their love of an argu¬ 
ment, or that they were in tliere fighting each for his own 
village and friends. That is not the case. They may truly 
love fights, tlieir villages, and their own friends; but, above 
all, the Druzes love their honour. When they pledge them- 
.selvcs there is no turning tliem aside. They are tough customers 
to sell, they won’t join a cause without a lot of thinking, but 
when they do—they’ll die rather than desert it.” 

After such a day, crammed full of excitement and colour, 
with unexpected, heart-quickening events piled on one another, 
I felt that almost anything might happen and I should not be 
surprised. I was slowly jostling through one of Soucida’s streets, 
crowded with Arabs in flowing robes and flying kaffiych. Sud¬ 
denly there was a startling voice. 

“ Hello theah, young man,” somebody drawled, “ and how’s 
y’all.?” 

The voice and intonation were straight out of Dixieland. I 
turned a complete circle in con.stcrnation, trying to locate the 
source. One of tlie milling Arab throng stepped forward with 
a grin. 

“ Yas, sah. Ah lived in Kentucky fo’ fo’tcen years. But then 
Ah come back, and now this is all that’s left.” He held up 
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the corner of a vest worn over his robe. “ Y’know, Ah sutainly 
’uid be mighty proud if y’all ’uld come down an’ share mah 
hospitality. Where y’all stayin’? ” 

1 described where, that morning after leaving the gaol, I 
had found a room in a house which purported to be an hotel. 

“ Ah know where y’mean. That’s fine. All’ll be sccin’ y’all 
down thcah this evenin’, an’ Ah’ll sutainly be mighty proud. 
S’long, an’ doni forget.” 

I certainly didn’t. I was delighted with the opportunity to 
get a look into a real Arab household. I hastened to give up 
my ‘ hotel room,’ which was promptly occupied by an entire 
Arab family. At five I sat down to wait. Six o’clock, seven, 
finally eight came and went, and still my Kentucky friend 
did not show up. 

“What you wait for?” the Arab ‘clerk’ asked in pidgin 
French. I did my best to explain all the details of my en¬ 
counter with a Southern gentleman. I tried to describe the 
man, but had no clear recollection of his appearance. In their 
robes the tribesmen all looked alike. The ‘ clerk ’ actually 
seemed to be thinking intently. Gradually his brows knit, then 
he slowly ran a finger across his check. 

“ Yes, yes, he did have a scar on his face,” I cried. “That’s 
the fellow. Do you know him? ” The man smiled in reply, 
that kind of smile which says. Do I hjiow him? 

“He my boss,” he blurted out. “This his house . . . his 
hotel.” He made a sweeping gesture at all the crumbling 
worldly wealth about. “And your room gone.” 

There was nothing to do but appeal to my old friends the 
policemen. But their accommodations were already over-taxed 
with results of the afternoon’s gala entertainment. The police 
did, however, turn me over to a venerable-looking patriarch 
who slowly led the way to his village tent. I followed, pushing 
the motor-cycle. Before the tent a fire was kindled, tea and 
coffee served, and finally I stretched out, using my hands for a 
pillow, and lay gazing at the stars. Around were grouped 
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about twenty Druzes. Some were occupants of the tent, others 
just visitors. Idly, but minutely, they examined the machine. 
Whenever they touched anything important I would merely 
grunt and fingers would be pulled away as from a hot stove. 
It was amusing to sec the intensity with which they examined 
everything. From motor-cycle they went to binoculars, to 
camera, but there I grunted and they put it down gently. Every 
gadget in turn got its full quota of attention and comment. 
Beside me lay goggles and knife. Both were given the thorough 
oncc-o/er. Then the trouble started. 

To avoid the endless process of button-sewing, in London 
I had put zip fasteners on almost everything that would need 
doing up. Some one in the group had spotted the gleam of 
the zipper on my trousers—right up the front. In a jiffy the 
little runner was racing up and down like a trolley in distress, 
to the raucous glee and amusement of my many hosts. 

I cinched my belt tight that night, for given half a chance 
they would have taken trousers and all . . . and I had none to 
spare! What they w^ould have done with them I have often 
wondered, for among the Arabs, who consider themselves the 
most virile of all men, it’s the women who w'ear the pants and 
the men who wear the robes. 
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IV 

B etween Damascus and Baghdad lie six hundred 
miles of Syrian desert, across the sands of which I was 
now ready to point the motor-cycle in what I considered 
one of the crucial stages of my undertaking. Physically I was 
in good shape. So was the machine. But mentally—that was 
another story. My attempt to get reliable information con¬ 
cerning the desert route seemed about as futile as the quest of 
Diogenes. Instead of a lantern I carried only the simple state¬ 
ment: “I am planning to cross the desert from Damascus to 
Baghdad on a motor-cycle. What about the roads? ” 

“Easy! Simple!” declared a Damascus Frenchman. 
“Impossible! Absolutely out of the question!” countered 
an Englishman. 

“ You can cross! ” “ You can’t cross! ” “ The way’s almost 
hard as concrete! ” “ There’s only sand a foot deep. . , .” 
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Boiled down it came to the old adage that you can’t know 
the truth until you’ve sought it yourself. There was no other 
solution to the problem of getting information about the desert. 
Somehow it didn’t strike me as a very happy one. 

Yet the desert had a strange lure; seeming to draw one like 
a lodestone—drawing men instead of metal. There to the east, 
outside ‘ the oldest city in the world,’ lay the age-old stamping- 
ground of the Arabs, the desert highway to far-off Cathay, 
the trail of Marco Polo, the path to a thousand riches—riches 
the like of which for centuries poured across that route between 
two continents, 

I felt the lure and the attraction and was frankly afraid. 
Yet with all my fears something seemed to be pushing me 
along, almost telling me what to do next . . . somehow getting 
things done. Yet there were obstacles—plenty of them. First 
of all, the Damascus police. 

“Cross the desert on a motor-cycle? Sapristi! Cest 
defendu!'' the prefecture officials snorted. They sought to 
find in their rules and regulations a specific law which forbade 
it. But all their efforts came to naught. 

Finally they played their acc-in-the-hole: their right to declare 
my vehicle ' unfit.’ But there, too, they were stymied, since 
the overhauling job on the machine had been done by the 
official mechanics of the Nairn brothers. 

These brothers Nairn were two Australians—Anzacs—who 
had remained in the Near East after the World War to go 
into business for themselves. It was they who figured that the 
time had once again come to reopen the ancient desert highway 
between Damascus and Baghdad, one virtually closed since the 
days of the Crusades and Vasco da Gama’s rounding of the 
Cape. So the brothers Nairn took a plough and started across 
the desert to lay down a route from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean. The plough was necessary because if they got 
lost the llirrow would lead them back to their starting-point. 
Thus began the Nairn Transport Company. 
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When I inquired of company officials about the route they 
were most anxious to inform me that my crossing could be 
made simply and expeditiously if I used the Nairn service. 
All I would have to do would be to follow their six-wheel 
bus and they would take all responsibility for my safe conduct— 
price, ten pounds, or fifty American dollars. 

Ninety per cent, of those crossing the Syrian Desert pay 
the Nairn organization for this service. Motor-car drivers 
invariably join one of the convoys for safe-keeping and 
assistance ‘ in case.’ 

I figured it might be worth the fifty dollars to have a safe 
convoy, even though it might not be so adventurous a journey. 
But it was one of the drivers who let out the cat. A rugged 
Australian, old-timer to the desert, McQueen by name, pushed 
me into a corner. 

“ Listen, lad,” he said gruffly. “ If you come along, just 
because you pay the ten pounds don’t think you’ll be riding 
behind me the whole way. I’ll toss that machine of yours up 
on the roof as soon as we’re out of town. I’m telling you 
this so you won’t be complaining later. I’ve a schedule to 
maintain, and those two wheels can’t keep up with six.” 

Which led me to turn down the Nairn offer of convoy, 
save fifty dollars, and apply to the police for clearance papers. 
Naturally, when I informed the authorities that the Nairn 
shops had checked my machine there was nothing they could 
say about its being unfit. If the Nairns didn’t know their 
business, then who should? 

And so, reluctantly, tliey stamped my papers . , . and 
explained a few of the desert's laws. 

You may go only on a Monday or a Friday, convoy days,” 
they said. “Then the desert is patrolled and one is reasonably 
safe from marauding Arabs. It is absolutely forbidden to go 
at any other time! ” 

And be sure of your petrol and oil.” 

‘‘ And take plenty of water.” 
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“ And carry sugar for food. It has the most energy value 
and requires the least amount of space.” 

“ And you better get a head start with that machine. Go 
out to Khan Abu Shamat for the night. It’s only forty miles, 
virtually on the desert’s edge . . . but every mile counts once 
you’re on the ‘ blue ’! ” 

For the first sixteen miles out of Damascus I was travelling 
on pavement, the main highway to Aleppo. But at the sixteen- 
mile mark, where the road turns northward, it was just pos¬ 



sible to make out the message on a weatherbeaten old sign; 

“ Baghdad, 792 kilometres-> ” pointing right out into the 

‘ blue.’ Suddenly I realized why the desert was known as such. 
Blue was the way I felt as I rolled into the ditch, gave a last 
furtive look at the smooth highway, and started dodging stony 
patches. But at least the surface was hard and there was an 
informal line of telegraph-poles standing as reassuring sentinels 
every fifty yards. 

In the golden glow of the sunset the little k.han stood out 
like a treasure-house. The French flag flew over the tiny border 
post, though the actual frontier is some hundred miles to the 
east, a mere technicality in that desert vastness. At about 5.30, 
a little over two hours out of Damascus, 1 entered the mud- 
walled enclosure and was courteously welcomed by the Com¬ 
mandant, although, as he explained it, tliis whole procedure 
was “ strictly out of order.” 
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Almost immediately after my arrival the trumpet sounded 
clear and crisp, and probably carried for miles over the silent 
waste. The doors creaked on their hinges, massive bars fell 
into place, a guard mounted the wall, and the little fort was 
ready . . . ready for whatever the night might bring. 

“ So you’re going to cross the desert,'' began the Comman¬ 
dant in the confidence of his little quarters. The lamp-wick 
needed trimming, the flickering flame betraying only a crude 
wooden table, twin iron beds, a dresser, and some broken chairs. 
The old soldier's shadow grew immense as he drew close to 
the lantern and paused to fill his pipe. 

Time and the desert had made their mark on him. His eyes 
were dull with years of desert sun, his beard grey with its 
companionship. But withal there was that kindliness which 
comes only with such association. His rugged outdoor life had 
kept him in condition, and his fingers nimbly filled the bowl. 

There was no sound but the steady, rhythmical thud of the 
sentry’s pace on the starlit roof above. The atmosphere was 
charged with a sense of tense excitement. But I was still too 
happy with the way 1 had found the desert that afternoon to 
be much worried. True, it had looked barren, but the 
surface had been quite hard, and in comparison with Turkey 
it was a dream. If it would only continue like that all the 
way . . . 

“ No doubt you arc w'ondering what you will find out there.” 
The Commandant said it for me. 

“ Well, it would be useless for me to try to tell you. The 
desert tells a different story every time one ventures on it— 
and that’s saying a good deal, considering how many times 
I’ve been out there! It will certainly not tell you the same 
one that it docs to me, not alike to any two persons. But I can 
tell you what it has held for many others.” 

Leaning forward into the light, he put his elbows on the 
table and enveloped himself in smoke, like an old woman 
enveloping herself in a shawl as she prepares to weave a tale. 
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For a moment again there was only the steady rhythm of 
the sentry’s pace—thump, thump, thump—or was it the pace 
of my heart? 

“ Not very long ago, about six months, I should say, a group 
of Englishmen arrived here at dawn. They had been detailed 
to deliver a fleet of eight cars, new machines straight from a 
British factory, to Baghdad. They were a gay and fun-loving 
lot. 1 knew several of them from seeing them repeatedly pass 
in and out of here. They knew the desert all right—if anyone 
can ever know it. 

“ We had a drink or two on the house, and finally, with 
the customary ‘ Cheerio,’ they disappeared over the horizon. 
Of course everything was in order. It was a convoy day and 
the patrol had started before them. It ran its course to the 
frontier and returned by sunset ‘ without incident ’ . . . and for 
two days the desert was silent. 

“Then one noon the trumpet sounded and the look-out 
reported a great dust-cloud rising on the horizon. Careening 
over the desert, as though driven by a drunk, came a motor¬ 
car, and out of it poured, or rather fell, the eight Englishmen. 
Or isn’t an Englishman an Englishman without his clothes? ’’ 
The Commandant’s eyes blinked good-naturedly. 

“ They were hardly recognizable—looked like so many insane 
bushmen. Their only attire, aside from a lot of cuts and bruises, 
consisted of car upholstery, stuffing from the cushions, canvas 
from the top, rugs from the floor, 

“ And lucky they were that they knew the desert or they 
probably would never have come out alive. Perhaps you haven’t 
heard of the British soldiers who were surprised while bathing 
in the Tigris. If you had you would not have forgotten it. 
The Arabs took neither guns, ammunition, nor food—only 
clothes. The result was that before the naked soldiers could 
reach shelter the sun turned them into so many raving lunatics, 
shooting one another down. 

“ It seems that these chaps met with some other motor-cars 
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on the desert. They were fired upon by the Arab occupants, 
outnumbered, and stripped of everything. Finally the Arabs 
smashed to pieces whatever cars they could not drive away, 
then vanished. Of the remaining wrecks the enterprising 
victims were able to construct one machine and so limp back 
to life.” 

The old soldier looked at me squarely. His point was obvious. 
There was no answer. I could only stick out my chin and look 
squarely back. Slowly he began to smile. 

“ Well, I can see you are determined to go,” he finally said. 
“ I could tell you such stories all night, but I can see it would 
make no difference. Youth . . . ah, youth! ” 

He leaned back in his chair, his hands behind his head, 
and puffed great circles. What brilliant images did he sec in 
the dim shadows of the rafters, images of his own younger 
days, the sentry’s measured tread seemingly counting back the 
years? I would have given a lot to see them too. , . . How 
much more would he have given for what I saw? But that 
is “the veil beyond which we cannot see.” For a long time 
there were no words. Then the years rolled back and wc were 
again in the present, he was again Commandant. 

“Well, since that’s the case, and I’m glad it is,” he smiled, 
“ take a tip from an old-timer—an old-timer whose hair has 
turned grey seeing it come true. Tomorrow, Heaven grant 
it, you will be hundreds of miles from here. You will be out 
in the middle of the blue, the vast, mysterious, cruel, yet 
magnificent blue. I hate it, yet I love it. It has been my life 
and will probably be my death. But that is another story. 
The point now is that you will be out there~-alone.” 

He put all the emphasis on that last word. 

“And to a man alone in the middle of the blue this is my 
advice: If you break down out there, sit down! wStay with your 
machine. It is solid, black, and big enough to be seen. If you 
stay near it the patrol may find you. But if you leave and 
try to walk out of it you will never come through alive. My 
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advice is based on many a sad lesson. Remember, just don’t 
try to walk out of it.” 

As I lay on one of the iron beds and things began to fade 
into a haze the words of the Commandant were still with me: 
“ Don’t try to walk out of it. If you break down, sit down! ” 

The sentry’s steady pace pounded out the words on the roof; 
the flickering light wrote them on the walls; the stars screamed 
them to the heavens; the clock ticked off the syllables: “If 
you break down, sit down! Don’t try to walk out of it . . . 
don’t try to walk, out of it! ” 

There was a clatter of feet outside. Some one was shaking 
me. The voice of the Commandant barked in the still-dark 
quarters, “ Vite, vitel ” I rose quickly, obeying. “ Follow me,” 
he ordered as I stumbled towards the door rubbing my sleep- 
filled eyes. We mounted a ladder to the parapet and turned 
eyes westward. Through a cut in the castellated wall I could 
see a golden glow intermittently lighting the dark sky. Vague 
at first, it rapidly brightened. Suddenly four beady eyes, blind¬ 
ingly brilliant, popped over the hill. Like two heads of a 
dr,agon, they approached one another, separated, and came 
together again as, side by side, they writhed and wriggled over 
the intervening space. 

The dawn patrol\ 

I felt a shiver of fear and excitement. 

“Attention!” Almost before the Arab guard could jump 
into line there was a command, “ Halt! ” from one of the heavy 
machines which, with brakes squealing, tires skidding, slipped 
into their berths before the little outpost. 

“ Mon Capitainc! A votre service." 

‘’Bon jour, Monsieur le Commandant." 

It was a dream. Surely it must be. Or was I alive? This 
little fort and those massive rolling arsenals; those ominous, 
oily-barrelled machine-guns gleaming in the lantern light and 
catching the first rays of the dawn. Could it be real? The 
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dancing stars, the picturesque Arab guard—surely some fantastic 
illusion! And down there in the courtyard stood a motor-cycle, 
so tiny and so frail compared with the two machines and their 
gun-mountings. It stood down there on two wheels, a speck 
in all this vastness.. . alone. 

But my sudden abstraction was as suddenly dispelled by the 
hurry and bustle around me. The dawn patrol could not wait 
long. It had a job to do. The Commandant was standing 
beside me as I poured petrol and oil into the tanks, fuel he 
offered from his own private supply. The Capitainc and his 
Lieutenant were puffing tranquilly at cigarettes, talking with 
the Commandant. They gave me no more than a few stares; 
kept looking always towards the two Chenard-Walker cars 
on which they rode their patrol, like scouts keeping tlieir eyes 
on their horses. 

In one of the cars rode the Capitainc, an Arab driver at the 
wheel and two Arabs at the guns. The Lieutenant commanded 
the other with the same arrangement. All w’crc wrapped in 
red-tassel-decorated \affiyclh and all wore great goggles to 
protect their eyes against the bite of the sand, the rip of the 
wand, and the glare of the sun. My goggles, too, were in 
place. 

A word of thanks, a salute, and, as if moved by pow^erful 
springs, the patrol suddenly sprang into action, like demons 
headed for an urgent meeting whh the devil. Kicking the 
starter and shouting an ''An revoirT' at the Commandant, 
I was after them. 

The speeding cars churned a suffocating wake of dust and 
flying stones. Into the bargain, they knew where they were 
going, had four wheels under them, and the road was not 
strange to them. A mile, two miles. I tried to plunge ahead 
and keep them in sight. But it was no use. They were on 
their way to the frontier a hundred miles away. There they 
would turn and whiz back to Damascus, I hit a couple of 
soft sand-holes and had to slow down. There was a faint speck 
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on the horizon. That was the patrol cars. The speck dis¬ 
appeared. I never saw them again! 

It is wholly possible that the patrol passed me on its way 
back from the frontier; or perhaps it stopped somewhere and 
I passed it. The desert it quite rough and rolling. There are 
innumerable wadis- —dried-up river-beds—and low hills. The 
road itself is after all no road but a route, an imaginary -line 
across the waste. It makes little difference whether one travels 
five miles on one side or ten on the other. The terrain is the 
same. One has only to keep going east and watch for the 
sign-posts. 

Signs ? Of course. On the Syrian side they are black wooden 
and placed so as to be visible one from another. EXiring the 
day they arc relatively easy to locate, but after dark . . . Being 
wood and of several years’ standing many of them arc now 
on the verge of collapse. Twice in the next fifty-seven miles 
I lost track of them and went scurrying about to find them. I 
couldn’t afn:)rd to do that often. Every drop of petrol and 
oil was precious. But the mental case was worth tlie extra¬ 
vagance. 

The next habitation I was due to sec after leaving Khan 
Abu Shamat w'as Fort Descharpentrie, the last French outpost 
on the desert, in which there were billeted a wireless operator 
and a few guards. To reach the Fort it was necessary to watch 
first for a low mud-flat. There I found the water had so 
thoroughly levelled and the sun so thoroughly baked the ground 
that the going was like travelling on smooth steel. Smooth for 
about a mile, and then suddenly there would appear a fissure 
wide enough to swallow a camel. The very first such crack 
brought my speed down to ten miles an hour—and pronto! 

After the mud-flat came the ‘8o-Mile Hills,’ and Fort 
Descharpentrie is just beyond, in the Wadi Saba Biar. It 
appeared about a mile to northward, easy to locate because of 
its radio masts. I pushed on without further investigation. 
Pushed is the word, since beyond the 8o-Milc Hills die going 
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became rough. There were camel skeletons and bad gullies. 
There were more mud-flats, too, and at noon I crossed the 
provisional Syrian-Irakian frontier. This I knew only because 
the wooden Syrian signs suddenly disappeared in flivour of 
substantial black and white metal ones. There is no formal 
demarcation, but my mileage meter and map also convinced 
me that this was correct. From then on I completely gave up 
looking for the patrol cars. I w^as beyond their dead-line. 

The Irakian sign-posts have been wisely painted black and 
white, which makes them discernible by day or night. The 
only thing wrong is that unlike the Syrian posts, which are 
visible one from another, they are erected at fixed intervals of 
five kilometres, irrespective of whether the spot is at the toj^ of 
a hill or the bottom of a gully, with the result that one whose 
very existence seems to hang on the sight of a post spends many 
‘ non-existent ’ hours scanning the hilly horizon for something 
which is standing in a river-bed. 

My maps told me that I had eighty miles, more or less, to 
Rutbah Wells, the desert’s half-way mark, where I planned 
to stay the night. It was already late afternoon; my muscles 
were tired and taut from constantly fighting soft and sandy 
spots which would be under me without warning. But it was 
the mental hazard which was the principal bogy. Lying at the 
back of my mind every minute, like a cold ball of lead, was 
the constant fear that something might happen to the motor¬ 
cycle—a piston might seize, a head crack, a tire blow; or what 
if I capsized and broke a leg or an arm.^ In a fatigued brain 
there is no restraining imagination, and a thousand mental 
tragedies took place before anything really happened. And then 
it was only a short circuit which refused to light my headlamp. 
This within twenty-five miles of Rutbah. Without lights I was 
as though blind. It took me tw^o hours of guessing and groping 
to find the cause of the trouble, repair it, and start wearily, 
every nerve taut, over the remaining miles into Rutbah Wells. 
When I saw the first red glimmer of the little light above the 
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radio tower, and recognized it as such, it was as though I had 
been given a reprieve from a slow, torturing death. 

'fhe British officer who greeted me was as astonished as I 
was fagged. His eyes actually popped. I must have been a 
pretty sight; caked with dust and grime from head to toe, the 
only proof that I was a white person being the two large circles 
around my eyes, where the goggles had protected the skin. All 
I recall is that I fell on a bed and was dead to the world until 
the next morning. 

When I awoke I felt as though I had passed through the 
scrimmage lines of a dozen football teams and had been caught 
between the centres at each play. A faint feeling of nausea 
overcame me each time I tried to rouse enough interest to look 
over the motor-cycle. I felt I never wanted to sec the thing 
again. I needed rest and decided to take it, and not start until 
the next morning. The Britisher in charge of the fort was 
pleasant and chatted affably. By noon I felt some of my ‘ push ’ 
returning. I looked over the machine, refuelled at a dollar a 
gallon for petrol, and was given an Arab to show me the sights 
of Rutbah Wells. The chuckle I got out of meeting my guide 
did much to snap me out of the doldrums. I hadn't cjuite 
believed my ears when I heard him call, in good English, to 
a scampering youngster, “ Oye! String Bean! 

“ Yes, it is a strange name,” explained the British officer. 
“ But you would find more and stranger if you remained here 
at Rutbah. The Arab, you see, likes to name his children in 
some logical, simple sequence. One, for example, might name 
all his offspring after fish: Salmon, Shark, Trout, Bass, Minnow, 
and the like; another after trees, another after metals, and so 
on. In this case it is simply the bean family. His first child is 
called Lima Bean, the second String Bean, the third Baked 
Bean, and the fourth and latest, from long association with 
Englishmen, alas!—Old Bean.” 

It was the dignified father of all the Beans who showed me 
the sights. It didn’t take long, but it was interesting while 
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it lasted, especially the original wells, over two hundred feet 
deep, dug by the Roman legions on one of their phenomenal 
marches to heaven-knew-where. 

The fort itself, of brick, was erected by the British and Irak 
Governments in consort. There was a radio station; a good 
storage section containing sufficient provisions to withstand a 



month’s siege; an emergency landing field where ’planes of 
the British, French, and Dutch airlines operating between 
Europe and the Orient occasionally stopped, and that was all. 
The front yard was approximately a thousand miles long by 
five hundred miles wide, the back yard double that size. 

Another twelve hours of sleep worked wonders for my 
spirits, and at sunrise I kicked the starter and was off. For 
seventy-five miles out of Rutbah the going was comparatively 
smooth and hard and I made good time. Then, just before 
one of the tricky mud-flat passages, I started to spot wrecks 
of the desert. Previously there had been many camel-bones, 
bleached skeletons. But now on every side there were burned, 
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rusted motor-car chassis: Fiats, Dodges, Buicks, a Staer, even a 
Rolls-Royce. Within twenty miles of each other there were 
two crashed aeroplanes. It was depressing. It wasn’t difficult 
to imagine the skeleton of my motor-cycle in the same condition 
as the others, and it gave me the jitters. Minutes began to seem 
like hours as the sun climbed to its midday peak. It seemed 
as if all time and creation passed. 

Brown and dusty desert; the charred, rusted wrecks from 
which the occupants probably never even had a chance to ‘ walk 
out of it more and more emptiness, that was all. Monotony! 
Monotony I 

On the water there is always the lapping of waves against 
the boat, in the wilderness the rustling of leaves, but out on 
the ‘ blue ’ it is so silent, so empty, all is so vast that one can 
almost hear one’s heart beat. The roar of the motor sounds 
like some insignificant pip-squeak hung in space and trying 
to wake the universe. 

As the day wore on the sound became more alarming. When 
I started that morning the steady drone of the exhaust had been 
deep and chesty. But now, after half a dozen hours of desert 
driving, it seemed to fill with static, the machine began to 
wobble, the tires seemed flat, the whole engine seemed on the 
verge of felling apart, collapsing. 

It wasn’t the machine, it was nerves; strung tight, pulled 
tighter by tlie constant thought of “ what would happen if 
something happened? ” 

I decided to stop and try to eat. They had fixed a box lunch 
for me at Rutbah Wells. I had smiled wdien they pointed out a 
generous slice of Angel’s Food cake which had been included. 
Momentarily it lightened my spirits to contemplate the weird¬ 
ness of sitting in that great emptiness unpacking a piece of 
Angel’s Food cake. But it was not enough to give me an appe¬ 
tite. Devil’s Food is all that came to mind. And what I saw 
next completely robbed me of my appetite. Not a hundred 
yards away, over the shoulder of a low hill, there suddenly 
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popped a large roaring motor-car. It fairly jumped towards me 

as I jumped up, spilling the box lunch. 

“Arabs!" 

The story of the Commandant struck the gong. I thought oi 
running. But wlicrc? I stood as if glued to the spot. INot until 
tile big car came to a stop beside me did I move. Five burly men 
tumbled out. 

“ What in hell-” 

“ Well, ni be-” 

“ I’d like to know where in- 

One was an Englishman, a second a Persian, and the three 
remaining passengers were just plain Americans, the ones who 
didn’t bother to restrain themselves. They were jabbering aw'ay 
at me with shouted questions before diey had touched the 

We had a regular pow-wow and Old Home Week. Good- 
naturedly, they advised me that I was a fool, an idiot, and several 
other categories ot mankind for trying to cross the desert on a 
motor-cycle. They had to cross in the motor-car for business, but 
I was just doing it . . . for what? They were generous in re¬ 
plenishing my water-bottle, and also filled my petrol tank. They 
brought out sandwiches and fruit, and we talked and munched 
and all was fine. Here were business-men, men of trade and 
barter. They travelled by motor-cars, they wore Occidental 
clothes, and spoke a strange language, but they were no different 
from the merchants who for centuries have travelled with the 
caravans trading two goats for a cow, rolls of silk for bags of 
wool. 

The meeting was... marvellous! No other word describes it, 
for it buoyed my spirits and sent them soaring. The time came 
to push on, and one of the party who had been doing business 
with the Anglo-Persian Oil Company stepped forward. 

“ Wait a minute, young man,” he said, “ Wait just a minute. 
I’m interested in this trip of yours. When you come through 
Indianapolis look me up.” 
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His card read, “ Edward Herrington, President, Marmon- 
Herrington Motor Truck Company.” 

“ That’s interesting,” I commented. Then I told him of my 
father’s connexion with the motor truck industry. The man 
almost exploded. 

“ What! You don’t mean to tell me you’re Bob Fulton’s son ? 
Why—Hdiy, I worked with him for years! ” 

He beamed, he glowed, he chortled, and all but kissed me on 
both cheeks! Suddenly the desert seemed like home—crowded 
with life and activity. In fact, even the sand had a positively 
friendly look. 

Although I was on the most bleak and back-breaking terrain 
for thirty miles after bidding good-bye to Colonel Herrington 
and his companions, the lift I got from the encounter with the 
man-frorn-home seemed to work miracles. 

The route lay through ‘ Bad Lands,’ every whit as desolate as 
those of Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. Yet the fissures, 
the straight up and down bluffs of drab earth standing men¬ 
acing in cruel contour, impressed me as just another ‘ sight ’ to 
record. Ramadi, the Irak frontier post, seemed just around the 
corner. 

The going was rough and treacherous, and there was an in¬ 
creasing number of rusted, burned chassis strewn along the way. 
There were many more wadis to negotiate, the river-beds prov¬ 
ing hot-boxes into which to descend. The temperature on the 
open stretches never varied from a blistering 95 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. 

But the ' Bad Lands ’ were hardly out of sight when there was 
a new sensation. The air began to reek with a foul stench. At 
first I thought I was approaching oil-refining plants, which give 
off what is perhaps the ‘ thickest ’ stink of anything in the world 
—excluding, as I soon discovered, bituminous lakes. These 
natural smells beat the oil refinery variety by a wide margin. 
The bitumen, a variety of tar, was not, unfortunately, used to 
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build even a few miles of highway. Indeed not, for the way 
remained pristine in its desert awfulness. Even smelly bitumen 
w’ould have been better than chuck-holes. 

The sun was setting as I reached the frontier post (over 250 
miles beyond the actual frontier) : Ramadi, hugging the ancient 
Euphrates. Here was water—and (at certain .seasons of the 
year) in fatal abundance. Ramadi is known as the ‘ City of 
Floods,’ to-day and since time beyond recording. City? Rather 
it is a tiny town of mud, replete with dust, dogs, and Arabs. 
And yet it has water—it has palms—slender palms and not 
many in number, bending under the bitumen-laden wind. 

I observed those palms more closely than they had any right 
to expect, for Ramadi is said to be the spot from which Noah 
started his maritime meanderings aboard the Ark. Tho.se palms 
to this day are of just the right size and type for building an 
Ark like that described in the Bible. 

As for the odour, I even sniffed at it voluntarily while survey¬ 
ing the palms, for tho.se same bitumen deposits are suppo.sed to 
have furnished Noah with the tar with which to caulk the seams 
of his Ark. 

IVday the Arabs use the sticky bitumen to caulk and water¬ 
proof their strange ‘ praus,’ and the still stranger ‘ gufa ’ boats. 
Who wouldn’t laugh at the thought of some smart university 
crew and its bewildered cox trying to control one of those 
strange craft! Built of wicker, they are round and like over¬ 
grown baskets. The cane is then smeared with a thick coating 
of bitumen, and it’s all like going rowing in a laundry hamper. 

But, most interesting of all, there is a Kurdish legend that 
tells of Noah’s landing on Mount Ararat, which the local Arabs 
maintain is in Kurdistan, to northward, and dispatching each 
of his sons in a different direction. One of them, on travelling 
westward, came into the desert, and there, “ Holy Jehovah, what 
horror was this ? Sinners yet alive ? ” 

The ‘ sinners ’ listened in amazement to the fellow’s frenzied 
talc of deluge. 
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“Flood? Flood? ” They knew nothing of a recent flood. 
After all, every year, even to this day, in the spring and summer 
when the snows of high Persia begin to melt, there are innu¬ 
merable floods in the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 

And so, putting their heads together, these ancient rehabili- 
tators of the earth decided to build a tower . . , and surely as it 
rose people from far away would see it and come to learn the 
cause; and thus they could gauge their worthy task of propaga¬ 
tion. 

So the tower rose, and the people came. But unfortunately 
the Arab is a nomad, a Bedouin, one that for centuries has 
wandered over the desert virtually alone, with just his family 
and his herds. Thence his individualism of temperament and 
of tongue. Living thus, each family naturally develops its own 
vernacular, its own dialect, one so much its own that two desert 
Arabs often understand each other only with the greatest oi 
difficulty. 

And so as they assembled there came about a vast confusion 
of tongues . . . and for us a modern interpretation of that 
ancient story of the tower that Babel didn’t build. 

But modern Ramadi at best is not even a shadow of its historic 
self. I was much too tired, to say nothing of being tired of dust 
and dusty villages, to dig out more of the ‘ city’s ’ past glory. 
Baghdad was now too close at hand: Baghdad of the Thousarjd 
and One Nights, Baghdad of every child’s dreams, and Bagh¬ 
dad with a desert motor-cyclist’s idea of a modern hotel, a bath¬ 
tub, and a big meal. Soup, steak (even without onions), mashed 
potatoes, string beans... and ice cream. Who said there was no 
Santa Claus? Truly a childhood Baghdad. And only seventy- 
five miles away. I was going to be there for lunch. I could 
hardly wait for sunrise. 

Out of Ramadi the road followed the Euphrates for thirty- 
two miles to A 1 Falluja. Slender palms, gracing the river-bank, 
rested the eye after five hundred miles of open desert riding. 
At A 1 Falluja the road crossed the river, and once again 
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began the march of telegraph-poles. Only ibrty-three miles of 
unirrigated desert remained to Baghdad. Yet it took eight hours 
to cover diat distance. Without so much as a puff of warning a 
pea-soup dust-storm enveloped me. With a fifty-milc-an-hour 
velocity the wind cut diagonally across the track. Visibility was 
reduced to a matter of feet, the sky turned into a great sheet of 
yellow-brown wrapping-paper. 

My luncheon hour at Baghdad’s best hotel came and went as 
dust did its best to substitute and the clock slowly turned. Buck¬ 
ing at every step, I crawled along. By three o’clock, with the 
increase of traffic, I knew I was nearing the city. Soon trucks 
were thundering by me, hooting their horns raucously; there 
were donkeys and camels and humans. Though the going was 
nerve-jangling, the dust biting, and the wind so strong as to 
make steering a job in itself, yet how could one completely forget 
that there would soon be a hot tub in the best hotel room money 
could buy; that serving boys would be bringing large and fluffy 
towels, and there would be a shave, a suit of linen brought up 
for inspection, a fine dinner, and, as a grand finale, that very 
evening there would be the lights of Baghdad. 

It was four in the afternoon when the desert highway finally 
gave way to bitumen pavement and before me loomed a traffic 
circle. I might have been coming out of the Holland Tunnel 
from Manhattan and heading for Philadelphia, for there was a 
traffic circle like any other traffic circle in the world. Roads 
went off this way and that—and 1 went in the direction of 
‘West Baghdad.’ West Baghdad! East Chicago, South San 
Francisco, North Tarrytown . . . West Baghdad! 

A sign advised me at the next corner that I had to turn right 
for uptown. I went across the Maude Bridge, over pontoons 
spanning the Tigris, and hummed along, my uncertain 
thoughts humming too, and, in spite of it all, my heart beating 
faster. 

I was in Baghdad. I was approaching New Street, the main 
street of Baghdad. A turn to the right and then . . , crashl For 
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an instant I didn’t realize what had happened, I had hopped 
clear as the motor-cycle went over. A little boy of eight or nine 
lay sprawled over the front wheel. He had dashed off the kerb, 
directly into me, and lay there screaming to heaven. The noise 
reassured my fist beating heart. They were screams of fright 
rather than agony. Two policemen, in their dusty faded uni¬ 
forms, immediately appeared. The little boy scrambled to his 
feet. Through the grime on his hands and face and his bare legs 
I sought to find signs of cuts, of blood. There were none. Sud¬ 
denly realizing the presence of the two policemen his mouth 
reopened. But instead of screaming he just left it open, rolled 
his eyes, and then, as though propelled from a gun, disappeared 
from the scene, dodging between a cart and two trucks. Drag¬ 
ging the machine to the side of the street, I kicked the starter. 
I1ie engine roared, and still the policemen had said nothing. 
One even walked away. But the other stood there looking me 
over carefully. 

Could it be otherwise than that I should fulfil my destiny and 
complete one more figure of the pattern which seemed to have 
been drawai for my wandering? It certainly couldn't. Finally 
he motioned that I should follow. Guess where? For the 
twenty-seventh time since leaving London I was ushered into a 
gaol. But I had met the desert, and it was mine. 
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T he Baghdad Souk—the Bazaar of Baghdad~has a 
mystery and fascination all its own. It is the heart ol the 
city, and, as is the way with all hearts, its goings-on are- 
strange and unaccountable. The streets of the Souk arc tangled 
like an unrolled ball of twine. To enhance the mystery, day is 
transferred into twilight wdthin its boundaries by the simj)le 
process of putting a roof of tin and boards over the thorough¬ 
fares. In the carelessly covered and timeworn roof innumer¬ 
able cracks allow streaks of sunshine to slash through, the rays 
spreading like a Japanese fan and producing criss-cross patterns 
of beauty in the dust-fillcd air. In contrast to the predominant 
dark, the light which penetrates is dazzling. Senses of sound 
and smell become extremely acute, and one is baffled by the 
mixture of voices, calls, music, and aromas, each with its own 
exotic meaning, which makes the Occidental feel he is in an¬ 
other world. 
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As for the merchant of Baghdad, he is not the howling, jab¬ 
bering, annoying baksheesh-yelling kind. On the contrary, he 
is perhaps the calmest, quietest merchant on earth. At the crack 
of dawn he proceeds to his section of the bazaar, for the Oriental 
market since time began has always been divided according to 
trades. As the sun comes up the boards on his booth come 
down and he sets out lus wares. Then he quietly retires to the 
cool, dark depths. 

The Baghdad business-man relies on Allah—Praise be to 
Allah!—to do the rest. And surely it must be Allah who sends 
donkeys, men, and children jostling against walls, trampling on 
each other’s feet, tripping over boards, and raising such a dust 
and stench that the street air becomes well-nigh unbearable. 
Thus Allah works in devious ways such wonders that even the 
‘ dry shopper ’ is soon so w^orn that he must find a spot to sit 
down. 

The booths, any one of them, offer solace and peace, and he 
who enters seeking haven buys something, anything. 

I chose a baker’s shop—it smelled good. Without a wwd I 
bought a loaf of bread—and good bread it was, deliciously frag¬ 
rant with baked-in goat-cheese and fresh from the oven. The 
baker merchant wTo handled the transaction was an old man. 
As I sat munching a piece of my purchase he remained silent, 
puffing on his hubble-bubble. His face w^as hidden in a beard. 
Such deceptive things, beards. One never know\s what sort of 
receding chin or toothless mouth they hide. No beard, however, 
could have hidden eyes half as dark as his. It was he who finally 
broke the silence. 

“ Whence comes the ’Fendi? ” 

“ From America,” I answered, and probably showed my 
astonishment at his flawless English. 

“ I would have known had you spoken,” he said. 

Have you been in America.? ” 

“ No, but I have been to England,” he explained. “ I have 
read much about America. A very fine land.” 
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He paused to draw cool smoke through the long stem of his 
hookah. Slowly, measuring his words, groping for some of 
them, but always fitting them into dicir proper niche, he con¬ 
tinued: 

“ Some day, some day, we too shall have a country like yours, 
but we have iar to go; very far, many centuries. Things move 
slowly with us here in the East. We have our customs and 
formalities, and, do not misunderstand me, our ideas of what is 
right and wrong are very difterent from yours.” 

He w^as, I could sense at once, building an introduction to 
something which he had to get off his chest. I murmured, to 
reassure him, Right on one side of the Pyrenees is wrong on 
the other.'' 

“You are right. There is, for one thing, the story of your 
Bible. For many years I could not understand it. I read it many 
times, and my ideas about it wxre those most of the brothers of 
my faith still have. I thought your Bible was the story of a 
woman, and that God came down and slept with her, and they 
had a son whose name was Jesus, who went about telling every 
one that he was the son of God, and consequently all men 
should do as he said.” 

It was an honest confession by a man who spoke sincerely. 
He had read and re-read it, he said, and I thought how in¬ 
accurate and unfair our opinion of the Koran must be when we 
speak of it only from hearsay. 

“ I think I understand the Bible better now,” he went on. “ It 
is in a way beautiful, and has many wise sayings. But I am a 
Moslem, and I am a Moslem because I think it is right. Many 
of the things we do may seem very wrong to you. But we do 
them because we think they are right. 

“ For example, if an unmarried girl leaves the path of chastity 
it is the duty of the father, to save the honour and rcj)utation 
of his name, to kill his own daughter. It is done here every 
day. 

“ You have perhaps heard of purdah ? A short while ago there 
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was a women’s conference in Cairo, and it was determined to 
abolish the system of purdah and to set our women free. There 
were many women from Baghdad who went to listen and speak 
their minds. Since their return from Cairo most of those women 
have . . . disappeared. Who knows where? You know why 
they disappeared? It is because we think it cheap and common 
and wrong that our women should walk about before the 
world. . . .” 

Underneath his groping for the right words to express himself 
I felt something very vital and personal. It was like a .story told 
in the confe.ssional—a story told by one stranger to another. I 
would have sworn at the moment that here was a man who had 
put a woman to death because she wanted to be emancipated .. . 
and yet, good Moslem though he was, he was assailed by doubts 
as to the rightness of what he accepted as right. 

The old man was calm enough as he paused to turn again to 
his water-pipe and take measured puffs. But his eyes were 
intense, mirroring a turmoil in his brain. He didn’t seem to 
notice the pushing, arguing, 
sweating mob fighting its way 
through the semi-darkness before 
the booth. He was looking 
within himself. What he saw I 
cannot say; but his next words 
gave an inkling of what was in his 
mind, if not his heart. 

“ When I was a boy, England. 

Europe, America, they were all an 
unbelievable distance away. But 
to-day it is all so different. Every¬ 
thing is close together. Something 
happens in one corner of the earth 
and it aflects all the others. So we 
must change, our traditions and cu.stoms must slowly go. And 
it will be accomplished.... East must some day meet the West.” 
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‘‘Well, by Allah’s belly button," a voice boomed in my ear, 
“ if it isn’t . . 

Through the dust and dim shadows it was impossible to make 
out more than a massive figure, but the voice and phraseology 
were unforgettable. The resonance of the deep and booming 
greeting fairly made the tin roof rattle. 

“ ril bet you forgot us already.’’ The owner of the voice 
stepped into the booth. His smile and cheery red face lighted 
up the place. 

“I haven't forgotten you,'’ I hastened to assure him as we 
shook hands. “ Round the world on four hundred dollars, 
without begging, borrowing, or stealing. That's you.’’ 

As a matter of fact, that was two of them: Clarence and Sam, 
a pair of man-mountains from Philadelphia. I had encountered 
them in Damascus just before setting out across the desert, and 
they had told me of their four-hundred-dollar globe-girdling 
plan. It was Clarence who now^ stood before me, and I asked 
about Sam. 

“ My pal ? Oh, he’s jake. Sam’s oke and it’s in the bag for us. 
Wait’ll we tell you about it. It’s a honey of a story. Say, how 
about cornin’ along and chew^in’ the fat awhile over at the dump 
we’re parked in? ’’ 

As I turned to bid good-bye to the old man, who had been 
listening to every word—it would have been impossible for him 
not to listen—I wondered what had been his impression of 
Clarence’s words and phrases. Probably one of the greatest of 
Arab gifts is their ability to invent words and form metaphors. 
Almost any camel-driving Bedouin boy is able to recite im¬ 
promptu, colourful patter in blank verse as long as he can keep 
awake. I wondered whether it might not have come as some¬ 
thing of a shock to the old Arab when he heard Clarence and 
realized that perhaps Arabic is not the only claimant to the title 
“ the tongue of Heaven.’’ 

I followed Clarence out of the bazaar, through narrow streets, 
through a doorway, up a ladder, over two roofs, tlirough a 
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couple of courts, and finally stopped at a door which he pushed 
open. 

“ Take a gander at that,” he invited, pointing at the floor. 
There lay Sam, just as broad as Clarence, in 
shoulder, grin, and language. There was an 
enormous plaster-cast on his leg. 

“ Just a broken leg,” he boomed heartily, as 
though commenting on a hangnail. “ Broke 
it in two places, but it’ll be oke in a month or 
so. An’ I’ll tell you from the start we’re not 
blamin’ it on you, either, even though you 
put the idea in our noodles.” 

Their generosity w’as good-naturedly over¬ 
whelming. 

“ Remember the day we saw you in 
Damascus.'* I got to thinkin’ then that if you 
could make it to Baghdad on two wheels 
we oughta be able to do it on four legs. So we 
hiked around, an’ finally dug up an Arab 
with a truck, and for one buck apiece it was a deal. He agreed 
to carry us on top. He was loaded-” 

“ You mean overloaded,” Clarence broke in. ” He had about 
four tons on a ton-and-a-half job.” 

” Yeah, he was overloaded all right. Bales of paper and rags. 
Some kind of special stuff for wrappin’ Mohammedan Christ¬ 
mas presents or somethin’. 

“ We climbed atop the whole caboodle, an’ everything went 
swell, an’ we left the Friday after you. We went out past the 
little fort, an’ out an’ out an' out. It got pretty hot up on top o’ 
that pile of stuff, but so long as it was included in the dollar we 
weren’t complainin’. Well, we finally got to the frontier just 
when those patrol cars with the tommy-guns on ’em drew up. 1 
guess you saw ’em if you stayed at the fort like you said you 
were going to. Those damn’ patrol cars were just turnin’ aroun’ 
to go back home and our driver must have got stortled, tlic 
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nearest we ever could figure it out. He started shimmyin’ back 
ail’ forth. I'lie driver ol the patrol car got all balled up, too, 
and they were tryin’ to dodge each other like two people goin’ 
through a door. Anyway, it was plain bang^ an’ over we went 
an’ a bale ol rags plopped smack on my leg. An’ here we are. 
It there hadn’t been another truck with us we’d probably still 
be out there.” 

Not Sam and Clarence—they wouldn’t have stayed out there. 
Two other fellows might have been stranded, but not they. 1 



received a postcard from them many months later, postmarked 
Singapore, and more than a year later there was a postcard from 
Philadelphia. They were home. They boasted they went round 
the world on four hundred dollars. Maybe so, but what they 
really went round on was a couple of great big grins. 

I could have used a couple of those grins myself in the weeks 
that followed. Seven weeks, to be exact—the time I spent in the 
Baghdad hospital. 

Most people think of Baghdad as an eternal land of palms 
and desert heat. But when the winds blow from the north, 
down the snowy slopes of high Iran, they bring with them a 
chill which even a long native sheepskin coat can’t keep out. 
My pushteen hadn’t been able to do the trick, anyway, and one 
day a shiver shook me as I walked in a bazaar and sent me 
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chattering through streets in which the puddles were frozen, 
past natives who hugged their fires, and right through the door¬ 
way of the Baghdad Nursing Home. 

Unfortunately, as I later learned, it wasn’t a simple chill, but 
a chill on the liver—jaundice. I was told I got off cheaply in 
“ paying the desert’s price.” I’m ever ready to quibble on that 
point. 

However, I should probably never have heard the strange 
tale of how the hospital of Baghdad lured its first native cus- 
tomcis if I hadn’t been hit on the liver. 

Built originally by the British, the hospital was finally turned 
over to the Irakis. But neither party was able to persuade such 
a thing as an Arab to go near it. Again the old adage against 
cowards that live in towers; and, too, they had more faith in 
their tribal witch doctors than in the ‘ frangee.’ And so philan¬ 
thropic investment of a good many thousand pounds seemed in 
vain—until a young doctor had a bright idea. Setting all the 
signals, he hustled into the bazaar and tricked some innocent 
Arab into swallowing a handful of tacks. A pause, a scream 
(the ambulance arriving), and within a few minutes tlie 
agonized patient was standing before a fluoroscope, the image 
of his entrails cast upon the screen. 

“ Merciful Allah! Surely anything the ‘ frangee ’ could see he 
could fix.” And so the news spread, fast as it can only in the 
desert. Witliin a week the place was full to overflowing—and 
the overflow landed in the gardens, under tlie bushes, on steps, 
ledges, and roofs. 

Of course, no matter how large an Arab hospital, it is almost 
always sure to be overflowing. Whenever a sick Arab arrives his 
whole family (or at least as many of them as are well enough) 
accompany him. The best barometer one has of one’s neigh¬ 
bour’s health is the amount of noise created by these accompany¬ 
ing delegations. They sit on the bed, around the bed, under the 
bed, in the hall, anywhere, everywhere, and relieve one another 
at keeping up the conversation and holding down die patient. 
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If the sick man is cured, or the baby a boy, much merriment 
ensues. If, on the other hand, things are faring ill, the dirge is 
even louder. 

There were moments, of course, when the patient’s condition 
seemed to be at a standstill. Then the familiar conversations 
would calm down to an even pitch. But even those lulling 
moments were well filled. That was the cue for the ‘ brain-fever ’ 
bird. If ever a name fitted, that one certainly does. My thoughts 
were none but the most vicious concerning that bird. I even 
avoided asking what it looked like, what kind of a bird it was, 
where it came from, or anything about it. From dawn to dark 
it filled the air with its maddening scream, call, cackle, screech, 
yell, or w’hatcver you care to classify it. I can’t. All I know is 
that as I lay in bed there were birds out of hell screaming, 
“ Brain fever, brain fever, brain fever, b-r-a-i-n f-e-v-e-r, 
B-R-A-I-N F-E-V-E-R!!! 

It starts slowly, in a low key, and gains momentum, screech¬ 
ing in a higher key and faster and louder, until eardrums seem 
ready to burst and insanity is just around the corner. 

On my return I called the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York for further details. I explained that 1 
would like to know something about the ‘ fever bird ’ which 
hangs around Baghdad. 

“ Oh, yes, a pesky fellow, the fever bird,” I was informed by 
a very alert and courteous voice. “ It’s a species of the cuckoo. 
Not the European cuckoo, but the Asiatic cuckoo. It’s a bird 
about a foot long with black plumage—that is, for the male. 
The female is more drab, but makes up for it by being more 
noisy.” This for your information and protection should you 
ever see one coming. 

It was December and I was ready to leave Baghdad. My first 
trip on the motor-cycle on the day after leaving the hospital was 
a shaky one down New Street. But the saddle felt good and the 
sound of the engine was rare music. I was ready to go on. My 
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original plan had been to climb the mountains into Persia, cross 
its plateau, and drop from there to the plains of India. But it 
was midwinter, the mountains snow-clad and the passes closed, 
not to reopen until late the following spring. The only other 
way out of Baghdad, unless I cared to go back on the route I 
had taken from Damascus across the six hundred miles of 
desert, was to drop south to Basra, on the Persian Gulf. But 
though I was all set mentally to go, this time it was a physical 
problem. It would mean three hundred more miles of desert 
driving, and my test trips in Baghdad soon convinced me that 
three hundred miles of desert was certainly no way to con¬ 
valesce. I was too weak to ride the motor-cycle that distance. 
I certainly didn’t want to stay in Baghdad a day longer, so put¬ 
ting my conscience behind me, I bought a railway ticket and 
loaded the machine into a luggage van. 

I was thankful there was a railway of any kind, and was 
therefore doubly pleased to frnd it quite a good one. The equip¬ 
ment was comparatively modern and well maintained, the road¬ 
bed good. This three hundred miles of rail was originally laid 
by the Kaiser as the eastern division of his projected Bcrlin-to- 
Baghdad line. But the gap still remains open between Aleppo, 
in Northern Syria, and Kirkuk, above Baghdad. How great a 
part in the shaping of World War history a completed Berlin- 
to-Baghdad line might have played is hard to say. But certain 
it is that now, as then, potent forces of the world are latent in 
the East. 

With modern equipment, a good road-bed, and few stops to 
make, the distance between Baghdad and Basra should not 
have required ten hours to traverse. Instead, it took twenty-four 
—not tlic most insignificant reason being tliat every time a 
Moslem passenger wished to say his prayers the train was 
brought to a stop. The passenger then descended, spread his 
prayer rug, faced the East and prayed away. Unfortunately, 
none of the prayerful Moslems could agree on a common 
prayer time. 
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Basra is the home town of Sindbad the Sailor, and there I 
arranged for passage on a coastwise tramp steamer, the Vestra. 
The motor-cycle was lifted aboard and stowed on deck under a 
tarpaulin. Soon we were drifting down the muddy Tigris on to 
the blue of the Gulf. Reluctantly I hung over the rail, daily 
viewing the rugged, purple hills along the coast and trying to 
console myself as best I could for missing a chance to ride 



through Shiraz and Persepolis, Teheran and Meshed, on my 
motor-cycle, such a real and delighttul part of my original day¬ 
dream. 

Day after day, lying on deck to absorb the sun, I felt better 
and stronger. These sun-baths became ritualistic, and I carried 
them out with almost as much zeal as shown by the seven 
hundred Afghan tribesmen who were my fellow-passengers 
aboard the Vestra, But theirs was religious fervour, mine medi¬ 
cinal. The word fervour is not used idly in describing them, 
for they were religious pilgrims, homeward bound. Each tribes¬ 
man had tramped a thousand or more miles from his home 
somewhere far in the ranges of the Hindu Kush to the sea, had 
shipped to Basra, on the Gulf, made the desert march to Bagh¬ 
dad and the near-by holy cities of Kerbala and Nejaf, and was 
now returning home. Each of these men had undertaken cross¬ 
ing four thousand miles of mountain, desert, and sea, just to 
visit the holy cities of Irak before death overtook him. Often 
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the undertaking proves fatal to aged pilgrims. What the 
reward.^ The mere privilege granted every pilgrim who visits 
the holy critics to add the word ‘ Hadji ’ to his name. That 
word is considered an open sesame to the gates of Paradise. 
There were seven hundred aboard the Vestra —seven hundred 
Hadjis. 

But, of course, as with all sacrifices, this traffic has its racket 
angle too. It seems that if one of the faithful has much finance 
but little religion, his ‘ easy out’ is hiring a substitute pilgrim 
to assume the callouses and corns. It is said that several men 
control the pilgrimage racket. They receive the money and 
hire the substitutes, who arc given but a small portion of the 
original fee. But the one who gets the ‘ Hadji ’ is the man 
who pays the price. 

Certainly to all Mohammedans, racketeers or otherwise, 
Mohammedanism comes before all. It has been said that the 
battle of Shaiba, fought in the heat of a Tigris summer within a 
few miles of ancient Babylon, was one of the crucial encounters 
of the World War. If die Turks had defeated the British forces 
the whole of Islam would have risen cn massc^ unfurled its 
ancient green banner of religion, and done its best to paint it 
red with blood. 

Islam, how^ever, didn’t fret when it lost the encounter. It is 
biding its time, which—it is written—will come, for: 

The Moving Finger writes; and. ha\aig writ. 

Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 
Slinll lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it. 

It was aboard the Vestra as it wallowed down the Gulf and 
into the Arabian Sea that I first felt what has been so often 
described as the ‘ lure of the East.’ The air about me, the vibra¬ 
tion of the boat, the colouring of the sky, odours, sounds, all 
combined to enclose me in a mystical fog. It was unreal, a little 
frightening, and yet, in a great measure, it lifted the spirit, and 
the mind leaned towards it. Only in retrospect do I identify 
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that feeling as ‘ the lure of the East.’ At the moment of ex¬ 
periencing the sensations it was as if another planet were call¬ 
ing. The call, embodied, issued in liquid syllables from the 
mouth of the Arab sailor who, on the prow of the Vestra at 
each sunrise, looked towards the East and sang the Persian 
song: 

Hearken unto the dawn, oh, my soul. . . . 

Let good come unto the world. 
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VI 

1 1^' the 1 urks, the Syrians, and the Arabs had looked 
askance at my motor-cycle, in India it created not even 
the mildest of comment. I was a bit surprised at first at 
the inattention, but I soon realized that if my method of travel 
was unusual, those in India far surpassed it in ‘ unusuality and 
picturcsqucncssf 

Everything moving on wheels in India is a gharry —carriage. 
(In local terminology a motor-cycle was merely a “ fut-fut 
gharry.”) It is simplest as the common bullock-cart which has 
been struggling along the roads of India for centuries and 
which is still the principal form of locomotion. 

More complicated is the rath^ the rich farmer’s conveyance, a 
cart drawn by huge trotting bullocks, some of the beasts stand¬ 
ing over six feet and capable of hitting speeds anywhere from 
twelve to fifteen miles an hour. 
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Rajputana’s town taxi is the a pony-drawn contraption 
boasting a platform about three feet square upon which a whole 
family often squats, each passenger clutching the other as they 
move precariously along. 

The man-powered palanquin, especially designed for the 
women of India, can go into the house, pick up its passenger, 
and carry her unseen through the streets. And then there is 
India’s ‘ A-K ’ model, the camel-cart—an ache in every bone! 
These skyscrapers awheel are drawn at a snail’s pace, but with 
a giant’s jounce. The little tonga, on the other hand, travels 
cross-country at breakneck speed. It is horse-drawn, with the 
passengers sitting back-to-back on a two-wheeled gharry and 
usually half buried in mail-sacks. 

The tonga reminded me most vividly of the Model T Ford, 
since its speed seemed continually to be shaking things apart, 
and the driver was never on his seat, but for ever clambering in 
various directions, even out on the wagon tongue and aboard 
the animals in full motion, keeping horse and buggy together 
with lengtlis of string, straw, or anything handy. 

Moving north-eastward into Central India I recalled stories 
of India’s wild animals and wild men: snakes, tigers, and 
thugs. Well I remember a Henty book which told of thugs, 
that caste of bandits whose name has been popularized by 
American newspapers. Perhaps I did encounter thugs, but if so 
I never knew them for such. In fact, on one occasion I was 
pretty well stuck and very much lost when two men came along 
carrying rifles. They approached within a hundred feet, and I 
was just contemplating making a dive for my revolver, now in 
one of the tool-boxes, when they stopped, squatted, and started 
talking things over in undertones. Meanwhile I struggled try- 
ing to get die machine out of a deep ditch into which it had 
slid and, that accomplished, trying to locate myself on a more 
vague than usual map. Finally, in despair, I turned towards my 
silent audience. Each squatted, gun in lap. At the first step 
their guns came out. At the second they rose, and at the third, 
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before 1 could register amazement, they had vanished like a 
couple of Indian magicians, fast as their legs could carry them. 

But one need never go far without bearings in India. Every 
thirty or forty miles on all its liighways and even byways stand 
little dak bungalows, once the posting-houses of the mail, to¬ 
day offering a queer combination of Oriental and Occidental 
conveniences. Conveniences? Of course! Running water, 
bathtubs, air-conditioning, footmen, gardeners, butlers, cooks, 
and . . . the inevitable bills! 

Invariably, as I approached a dak the first thing to be seen 
was the running water. Literally running, coming down the 
road on the backs of half a dozen bhistisy fighting and clawing 
at each other for the privilege of offering to fill my basin or 
tub from the bloated goatskins on their backs. 

“Five annas! Three annas! One anna!'’ 

Finally you might settle for half an anna, one cent per 
skinful. But it was luck when the bill didn’t come to six annas. 
Not that the bhistis didn’t stick to tlieir agreed price of half 
an anna per load, but that each maintained he had put two 
whole skinfuls into the tub—an ordinary washtub. More Indian 
magic? 

As for the air-conditioning machines, they too were human. 
Each contrivance required tlic efforts of from one to a dozen 
operators, depending upon the exterior temperature. Chief 
operator and heart of the machine was the punkah walla. His 
job it was to sit, lie, roll, jump, or behave in any way he chose 
outside the dak, just so long as he regularly pulled on a 
certain piece of string. That string in turn disappeared through 
a hole in the side of the bungalow and, after a number of 
gyrations, finally connected with a long boom suspended from 
die high ceiling. From this boom depended a heavy piece 
of cloth which swished back and forth when the punJ^ah walla 
performed. Among the punk(^lis other great accomplishments 
was the stirring of every vestige of dirt and dust from the 
remotest corners of the room. 
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But this part of the performance was only half the show— 
only the ‘ wind motif' 'I’he ‘waterfall illusion ’ filled out the 
bill. This Niagara effect was accomplished with the aid of 
large straw mats placed against the open French windows at 
cither end of the room and —apres fa le deluge! Running 
w'ater came hurrying from all directions; it was poured down 
the mats until they were sopping, the whole place reeked of 
w'et straw', and the very foundations of the dak seemed in 
danger of' floating away. 

To keep s;iliib’s rtK)m down to a comfortable no was con¬ 
sidered no mean job—by sahib himself, since the catch was 
that it was sahib w'ho must keep the whole machinery running. 
And the machinery seemed to spend most of its time running 
down or losing momentum. The onlv tiling for sahib to do 
w'as to give the punkah —that pendant of heavy cloth—a violent 
jerk. That in turn would be relayed via the boom, the string, 
and the hole in the w'all until it reached the toe of the punkah 
walla, who, with an agonizing cry, would set things moving 
again. 

In some of the daks it was no and in others 115 degrees 
Fahrenheit. One would lie panting, or sit in a straw' chair 
and wish perhaps for a magazine. That form of entertainment 
lacking, I soon discovered the guest-book which in every dak 
is regulation equipment. The bungalows, being State-controlled 
and operated, arc in charge of a Khansamu or generalissimo of 
staff The Khansama is custodian of a register in which each 
visitor must record his age, complexion, general idiosyncrasies, 
the price he has paid for lodging, and a few remarks regarding 
the mismanagement of the establishment. These ‘ remarks ’ 
inevitably brought the temperature down a degree or two. 

In one warm instance a visitor had recorded his difficulties 
in obtaining milk for his coffee. He had requested it towards 
the end of his meal, and the Khansama had immediately 
departed, not to reappear for an hour or more. Meanwhile 
the coffee had grown cold, the sahib impatient. Indignantly 
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he demanded the cause for the delay, and was informed that 
the natives had been conducting a search far and wide for a 
milkable animal. Hicre were no cows or goats, but a camel 
had finally been discovered and the milk obtained. One gulp— 
and the rest went on the floor. The gentleman must have 
lain awake all night, lor the following morning, after pour- 
ing his heart and feelings into the register, he added as a post¬ 
script: 

‘‘ If that’s the best camels can do, I emphatically recom¬ 
mend they quit giving milk and take to laying eggs.’’ 

Moving northward into Rajputana, I came upon Chitor, one 
of the architectural masterpieces of India, considered by many 
to be one of the military masterpieces of the world. For cen¬ 
turies Chitor was the stronghold of the Rajputs, warriors 
renowned for their bravery, who led the Hindu opposition to 
the Moslem Moguls of Delhi. 

Chitor is a magnificent natural fortress, built on rock rising 
sheer over a thousand feet from the plain. A massive wall 
heightens the face of the cliff, and the only approach is from 
the east, and that over seven fortified ramps. Within the walled 
city the Rajputs built palaces, temples, and gardens; the bazaars 
once teemed with Oriental finery, colourful riders on prancing 
horses, caparisoned in armour and hung with knives and 
daggers—all ready for war. 

To-day Chitor is a city of sadness; too many wars lost, too 
many won. Where colourful riders once ruled there are now 
but tumbling ruins and jackals slink about. They will tell 
you that at sunset ghosts still wander through the sail pit, 
bemoaning the fate of the city and themselves. 

It was at Chitor where the beautiful Rajput Princess Padmini 
dwelled. With her virgin image the Mogul Emperor of India 
fell desperately in love, so that he perforce collected his armies 
and set out to capture his heart’s desire, knowing full well that 
it would be impossible to obtain the hand of a Rajput princess 
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without war. No daughter oi the Hindu House of Mcwar 
had ever gone in marriage to the Moslem at Delhi. 

So the armies and the generals and the Emperor himself 
came to Chitor, and his couriers pounded on the gates leading 
to the seven ramps and thundered that for their lord and master 
they had come to claim the virgin princess. 

The Rajputs were defiant, and the siege began. The Emperor 
sent his men crashing at the gates without success. At long last 
he sent an apology for the disturbance he had caused, and 
promised that if he might be allowed to look upon the face of 
the princess he would leave in peace. His terms granted, he 
was conducted to the Palace of the Women to look upon the 
features of the lovely one—in the reflection of a mirror. 

The Rajput ruler graciously led the Emperor back to the 
camp on the plains. But shame—the mighty Moslem was a 
traitor! Before the Elindu could return to Chitor and the safety 
of its citadel he was seized, and word sent to his fiiithful 
followers that his release could be gained only through the 
surrender of the princess. Consternation descended like an 
evil cloud, moaning and lament came from al] lips but those 
of the beautiful Padmini. 

Send word I shall go immediately,’' she told the lieutenants 
of the Rajput ruler. “ But on one condition only. Tell them 
I must be accompanied by my three hundred maids-in- 
waiting! ” 

Three hundred virgins instead of one! I 1 ic Emperor knew 
no indecision upon hearing the request. 

So down the seven ramps poured elephants with their 
howdahs, camel-carts, servants in ek^kjis and raths^ and mounted 
guards. All these formed the cortege of the brave princess and 
her self-sacrificing maidens; sheltered from the world within 
palanquins lest the lustful eye of some sinner rob them of 
their chastity—and the greedy Emperor of his prize. 

The palanquins drew up within a gaily decorated pavilion. 
In unison the curtains were parted. Out stepped no virgins 
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but bearded and hefty warriors, more than a match for the 
waiting eunuchs of the Emperor. The Rajput ruler, almost in 
a twinkling, was returned to the safety of his citadel, his 
fighting men withstanding the disorganized forces of the much- 
surprised Emperor. 

But the wrath of the Mogul was great. Putting his armies 
to work at a cost of what would be well over ten dollars for 
every basketful of earth, he built a mountain fifteen hundred 
feet high at the southern end of the city, and from its summit 
his cannons battered the wall. 

The fital hour of capture approaching, the brave Rajputs 
sallied forth down the seven ramps to glorious death, while 
the women, in the Hindu custom of India, followed their men 
to heaven by jumping into flames of funeral pyres. Horror was 
the Moslem’s only reward. With his own eyes he saw how the 
virgin princess leaped into the sati pit, and the smell of burning 
flesh was in his nostrils as he fled towards Delhi, a few half¬ 
dead warriors scattering before him and staggering across the 
plains into the barren Aravalli Hills. 

It was rnonlhs after I left Chitor that I was introduced to 
an afftblc executive on a Hollywood motion-picture sound stage. 
The studio set reminded me vaguely of the battlements of 
Chitor, and, invited to luncheon, I remarked on the fict and 
spoke of the ' Forgotten Cityf I had a willing audience, and 
told my talc of the Princess Radmini. 

“ Boy, oh, boy,” my executive host ftirly shouted when I 
had finished, ” you got somethin’ there! But can’t you change 
it? Docs she have to be a virgin? I mean a real virgin. Can’t 
she have a boy friend inside the harem, and when she’s got 
to save her Old Man she tells the boy friend her idea of the 
plankins, and the boy friend leads the army—you understand? 
. . . Boy, it’s terrific! A costume picture, of course, but 
terrific! ” 

Terrific indeed, in the Hollywood sense of the word, was 
my visit to the city built by those who survived the siege of 
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Chitor and fled into the Aravalli Hills some hundred miles 
to westward. Udaipur is the perfect example of India's 
magic. It was not the magic of the mighty Merlin and his 
Camelot which built Udaipur. It did not rise from mist and 
fable, but from arid actuality, a city like which there is none 
other. 

Those few starving, forgotten refugees who left Chitor and 
dicir virgin princess behind pul shoulders and courage together 



in the barren hills, built dams, created lakes, and on the shores 
of one of these erected tlieir new capital, the dream-city ol 
Udaipur. 

Lying due west of Chitor, it is lost in the heart of the hills, 
surrounded by both a massive man-made and a massive moun¬ 
tain wall. Anyone who has ever entered the country by road 
can well understand why it has never been disturbed by the 
greedy outsider. I am sure that nowdierc else in India is there 
an equally rough stretch. Though it is through what is locally 
known as ‘ jungle,’ it looked more like desert to me. First, 
miles of level dust, prevented from stirring into mountainous 
clouds only by thick and tliorny bramble which cuts all vistas 
short. Then more miles of equally dusty, brambly mountains. 
A mere track with an average of a dozen washouts a mile w^as 
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the only vestige of road. And the only solution to every wash¬ 
out seemed a detour through the thorns. 

Bored and tired yet knowing this struggle had to go on 
for at least so long, my mind, as was most appropriate in 
India, soon seemed to detach itself from my physical self and 
wander to other subjects—until a thorny twig suddenly caught 
between my knee and the petrol-tank. The unexpected pain 
made me jump so high that I completely lost control of the 
machine, and in an instant capsizxd in one of the ever-present 
washouts. I am sure that at that point I could have put any 
Indian magician to shame when it came to disappearing. The 
ditch was full of wild boar. In a few seconds I was so far away 
that it was perfectly safe to look back. To my amazement the 
wild pigs were running almost as fast as I, but in the other 
direction. 

But once Udaipur appeared on the horizon troubles of the 
way ceased to exist. It was as though man’s most fantastic 
mirage had come to earth and turned to .solid marble. The 
variety and brilliance of light and colour were dazzling. Every 
colour was pure; there were no undertones or overtones. Every¬ 
thing looked as though it were cut out of cardboard, dipped 
in pigment, and set into place and motion. 

But the picturesque streets, beautiful temples, bewhiskered 
Rajput warriors, lithe Indian women balancing tiers of copper 
jugs on their heads, all these were in the shadow of the mag¬ 
nificence of his Highness the Maharana of Mewar’s palace. 
Over a third of a mile long, rising directly from the blue of 
Pichola Lake, it seemed a dream in white marble, a song in 
stone. 

In a mental haze I approached through gate after gate, 
unaware of bewildered palace officers and native guards who 
clicked their heels, saluted, and presented arms as the “ fiit-fut 
gharry ” and its rider rolled by. Naturally I subconsciously figured 
that wherever I was forbidden to go I would be stopped. The 
guards, for their part, seeing me approach without hesitation, 
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thought I had rightful husincsss at the palace. I was totally 
unaware of anything except the enchantment of this fairyland 
of colour and form—until suddenly, as I emerged through the 
fourth, the largest, and the most magnificent of the marble 
gates, the roar of the exhaust was drowned by wild, high 
trumpeting. In an instant the enormous palace courtyard was 
safe for neither man nor beast. A dozen outraged elephants, 
angered at the alien sound, had snapped their chains or pulled 
loose their enormous stone anchorages and were stampeding 
across the great palace court. Guards were shouting, chains 
clanking, the motor-cycle roaring, and all was confusion. How 
soon the stampede was controlled 1 shall never know, for 
unceremoniously the guards expelled a still somewhat bewil¬ 
dered traveller who did not quite realize what and how it had 
all happened. 

On the second evening of my stay in Udaipur I met Bjtey 
Karan Sahib. As I was soon to learn, he was no small man in 
Udaipur. He was in charge of the Maharana’s royal stables, 
which included no less than two thousand horses. We talked 
and then talked some more. He wanted to see a “ fut-fut 
gharry,” and it was shown and inspected. 

“ If you have ridden that battle on two wheels from London 
you should be able to ride anything,” he commented. “ Would 
you perhaps care to ride a saddle on four legs? I mean, would 
you like to exercise some of his Highness's horses to-morrow 
morning? ” 

I was delighted. He made the arrangements, and every 
morning during the following three weeks we were riding at 
dawn. To describe it as flying w^mld be more correct. We 
rode the crack mounts of the palace, anything from English 
racehorses, Kentucky thoroughbreds, and Australian ‘ Walcrs ’ 
to ‘ Arabs.’ We would start at a gallop and never let up all 
morning, changing from one animal to another and always 
riding faster and faster. 

We would exercise four or five horses within an hour, using 
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the relay system, and the condition in which 1 sometimes 
returned is better not mentioned. But Bjtcy Sahib always 
came in feeling bright and breezy, ready to start all over 
again. 

“ Tired? You ask if I’m tired? ” he replied one day to my 
question. In his voice was amazement. “ Why, I don’t feel a 
day older than when 1 was sixty! ” 

Bjtcy Sahib was, in fact, sixty-eight, but on a horse he could 
give my twenty-three years cards and spades and still come 
out the winner in our mad gallops. 

One evening we were seated on the cool terrace of his house, 
which overlooked the lake. During that morning's outing we 
had been riding at the usual breakneck speed when, coming 
round a turn in the road, both our mounts swerved instinc¬ 
tively to avoid a wriggling body and a bundle ol' rags in the 
dust. The body in the road, a human being, had not moved 
as we went over to it. My heart was in my throat. As I looked 
back 1 saw a man lift the rag bundle and place it in the dirt 
as far ahead as he could reach. He then rose, stood beside the 
bundle, again lay down in the dust and again moved the rags 
as far ahead as he could reach. Over and over again this was 
repeated. Like an inch-worm the figure moved forward down 
the road. 

“ A holy man,” Bjtcy Sahib explained to me on the terrace. 
“ Most people think the country is overrun with sadhus. As 
a matter of fact, the greatest percentage of tliose taken by 
foreigners for ‘ fakirs ’ are mere beggars, the sort you find the 
world over. There seems to be too much of black magic and 
the mystic in the Westerner’s conception of the East.” 

As Bjtey Sahib looked over the still beauty of the hills and 
lake before us there was a sadness and bitterness in his face; 
feelings not born that night, nor the night before, but in his 
race for many centuries. 

“ For generations,” he went on, ‘‘ travellers and writers have 
made much of that point. To read the average book on India 
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one would tliink there was nothing here but a lot of sneaky 
natives, filthy holy men, child-marriagcs, disease, and snakes. 
No one realizes better than ourselves that there are many sad 
things about this great land. But we arc not alone in our 
troubles. We arc just not as clever advertisers and propagandists 
as you people of tlic West." 

Bjtcy Sahib outlined to me the Indian caste system, old 
as civilization, in which society is divided into four classes. 
First and highest caste is that of the Brahmans^ those belonging 
to the priestly profession. They live by perlormance of sac¬ 
rifices in the temples, teaching from the Vedas, the holy books, 
and acceptance of gifts. Next come the Ksbattriyas, the warrior 
caste, whose duty it is to fight, protect the weak and helpless, 
and die in battle, with heaven their only reward, d'hird are the 
VaisyaSs the merchant class, who keep the commercial ball 
rolling. And lastly die Sudras^ the farmers and agriculturalists. 
The original scheme of things did not include outcasts, d'hey 
were a later development, dlie original conception of the 
caste system was that these four divisions would include all 
humanity. 

Society, however, could not long stay wathin these rigid 
bounds. There had to be subdivisions and categories, so that 
the pottery merchant could be placed above the shoe merchant, 
who, in his business, handles the skin of the sacred cow. From 
childhood every Indian is taught to know on what rung of 
life’s ladder the gods have placed him. 

The sahib from die West was the one who introduced com¬ 
plications. He came with his books and his rules, his schools 
and his teachers, and to Brahman and Sndra alike offered 
learning. There and then was created the ‘student caste.’ 

It was not until I had left Udaipur, made the crossing again 
to Chitor, and continued northward through even more rugged 
jungle and desert that 1 reached Dcoli and came to know 
more about the student caste. At Udaipur I had conic to know 
Superintendent of Police Finney, O.B.E., himself then on 
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furlough and a visitor to the capital of Mcwar, who had 
invited me to Deoli. 

‘'A nasty trick,” he apologized, as I rolled up in the dark, 
‘‘ to invite you to this hell-liole of India. But with one exception 
1 am tile only white man in this place, and, as you can well 
imagine, it gets pretty lonely out here. But you are fortunate,” 
he stniled. It has been quite cool here the last few days. Not 
over 130 during the day, and it's down as low as 110 right now.” 
It was then ten o'clock. 

Before the next stifling day had elapsed he had explained 
that the students, taken out ol their caste by the Government, 
reared and taught by the Government, look for jobs from the 
Government. 1 hey were no longer content to return to the 
caste of their fathers and forefathers, to their ancestral pro¬ 
fession. 

“ d'he result is that they grouse and stir up trouble,” the 
Superintendent went on. “We can listen almost as long as 
they can yell, ‘ Down with the British! ’ ‘ India for the Indians! ’ 
but that s<.)rt of thing and peace cannot go hand in hand 
(or ever.” 

H(av then, I inquired, could the Government handle the 
situation. In the hundred-degree cool of morning Superin¬ 
tendent Finney walked me across a deserted parade-ground 
towards a lot of tin-roofed, plaster-walled houses. 

‘‘ These arc the barracks,” he explained. “ I have about two 
hundred men here. They are hillmen from the Himalayas, not 
British subjects, any of them; but they know how to handle 
themselves. With a swing of their knives a man’s head is often 
sliced clean off.” 

Outside the barrack-houses we came into a great enclosure, its 
walls, some ten feet high, constructed of straw matting fastened 
to posts. Before the walls lay barbed wire entanglements, and 
there were towers at each corner of the enclosure on which stood 
armed guards. 

“ This, sadly enough, is the only machinery we have to make 
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peace possible in India/’ the Superintendent said, and there was 
a note ot apology in his tone. “ As you may know, Government 
maintains an enormous secret service system all over India. 
Water-carrier, merchant, general, you, me—no one can ever be 
sure who is in that service. And no one can ever be sure whether 
or not he is being watched.” 

We were walking through the enclosure, and the men wathin 
were young, about my own age. 

Finney continued: 

“ You can be sure that all the young student agitators arc 
constantly under observation, that their every movement is re¬ 
ported to Government. In that way suddenly on a fiiir morning 
the trouble-maker may l)e tapped on the shoulder and told to 
come along. Here is where he comes. Trials are conducted on 
paper only, as open trials would necessitate witnesses, and the 
secret service would be oi' no UsSe in a very short while. This 
‘ paper trial ’ may sound medie\’al to you, but every precaution is 
taken to be fair to the defendant. A Commission which meets at 
Delhi passes on each case. No one is ever brought here who has 
not been watched for many months and against whom there are 
not irrefutable charges.” 

Within the enclosure when I saw^ it there were one thousand 
young students. Right or wrong, who can say? But they were 
students; they had read books, presumably had thoughts. They 
were not the jungle natives who get up in the morning, dig 
around for food, jam it into their bellies until they arc full, then 
sit around in the shade waiting to feel hungry again. 

These were men whose minds had been set turning by educa¬ 
tion. Jealous indeed are all students of their caste. Anyone who, 
even by the most distant stretch of the imagination, was once 
some sort of student claims membership in the caste. I met a 
young Hindu who before he would even shake hands fumbled 
for his card to proffer. It read, “ Abdul Hamid, University of 
Calcutta, Failed B.A.” 

As I passed through the streets of Delhi, heading northward, 
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I could not help but wonder in which of the Government build¬ 
ings sat the austere Commission reading the secret service reports 
and stamping them with detention camp sentences. And I could 
not help thinking of Abdul Hamid who failed at Calcutta, and 
who was so proud of it anyway. 

I probably did too much thinking in India. I blame it on the 
roads, for they were superb in comparison to other trails I fol¬ 
lowed. Those roads perhaps need a little explaining. Once 
there were a great many famines in India. Often it was not 
because there was not sufficient food, but because there was no 
means for getting it from point of origin to point of consump¬ 
tion. The British as a result built trunk roads throughout the 
land. Although constructed with the utmost economy, even the 
smallest roads are well graded and surfaced and, on the whole, 
well maintained. As one did not have to watch for chuck-holes 
every few feet, there was ample time for thought as the machine 
hummed along. 

Yet it was not all just humming along. There were snags in 
the melody, especially on approaching gullies and streams. The 
way one crossed was not ‘ over ’ a ravine but ‘ through ’ it, riding 
on flagstones laid carefully but not too evenly, down one side 
and up the other, ‘ Irish bridges ’ they were called, but I am 
sure the original patents are still held by the Scotch. 

On the secondary or tertiary roads the deep gullies drove all 
thought out of one’s mind except the necessity of keeping the 
machine upright and heading in the proper direction. It was 
easier to use railway trestles at times than to negotiate some of 
the gorges through which the road was laid. Trestles were fine 
adventures, wonderful to set the heart pounding. 

Many of the Indian railways are narrow-gauge, and the trestles 
are just wide enough to carry one track. Riding the motor-cycle, 
it was possible to travel between the rails and bump over the 
tics, meanwhile sliding one’s feet along the rails on either side, 
thus keeping a precarious balance as the wheels bump-bump- 
bumped over the sleepers. Sport ? You can have your wild-game 
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tracking. Riding a trestle as high as a fiftccn-story building for 
three-quarters of a mile is every bit as thrilling as waiting for 
wild elephants to charge the guns. I negotiated four trestles 
which, for all their wood and stccK iclt no wider and no safer 
than a tight rope stretched across the toj) of a circus tent. 

The road signs were almost painfully reassuring, it the trestles 
were not. Directions were on every hand. There were mile¬ 
stones, danger signs, and every variety ol warning except speed 
limits. 

It is at Lahore, however, that there stands a unique sign. 
Lahore, in the province of the Punjab, is where the father of 
Rudyard Kipling was curator of the museum and where Kipling 
absorbed his Indian lore. The sign in question stands on a road 
running behind famous old ‘ Zamzammahf the cannon from 
the top of which Kim started his romantic wanderings. 

The sign is of yellow enamel background, with letters in 
black. It bears the insignia of the Automobile Association of 
Northern India, a design similar to that of its parent organiza¬ 
tion, the Automobile Association of the British Isles. The 
placard below directs that you keep right for Gujranwala and 
Rawalpindi, left for Multan. And above it all is an arrow on 
which is lettered austerely, London —6:572 miles. 

The six thousand three hundred and seventy-second mile 
almost became the last for me. As I w'as sitting admiring the 
sign’s impressive glossy surface and wondering just who had 
counted off the miles, a sudden cloud darkened the sky: an 
automobile whirling round the bend from Gujranwala, and in 
an instant I was busily flying through space. Strange how quick 
thoughts can be. As I sat astride the machine, one leg on either 
side, and turned my head just in time to see the sky go dark, 
there was still time to realize that nothing short of a miracle 
could prevent breaking my leg, crushing it between car and 
motor-cycle. Even before I finished rolling over in die dust I 
was pulling and shaking it, hardly believing my eyes. The 
motor-cycle had only a broken carburettor dust-filter, quickly 
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repairable at the next garage; and while the automobile awaited 
a wrecker to hoist it from its broken front axle 1 drove away— 
soon to find the motor-cycle’s rear fork had been unnoticeably 
bent, but just enough to correct the Turkish ‘ broken bridge ’ 
calamity to the front fork, henceforth making the machine ride 
perfectly straight. 

As I zoomed over the hundred-odd miles to Rawalpindi, if 
the motor-cycle had no urge in any special direction, I certainly 
had. Now, gradually, the road was again running into the Ice 
of that most vast of all mountain formations which stretches 
from Europe to the South China Sea, and into the mightiest of 
its ranges. Despite the shimmering heat of the plains, the 
distant Himalayas refused to waver, and seemed to scratch the 
very heavens in their towering aloofness. The mere sight of 
their snows seemed to reduce the atmosphere a dozen degrees. 

In Delhi, at an informal gathering, I had met an officer of 
His Majesty’s Air Force. 

“ I’m off to Kaslmiir on furlough,” he had explained, and his 
eyes beamed beneath sun-burned lids. 

“ For a bit of ski-ing, you know. Won’t you join me? ” 

Somehow the conversation had drifted. I had laughed to 
think of myself on skis—things which I had not donned since 
childhood in a Swdss school—racing dowm the Himalayas. 
Finally the matter had been dropped and forgotten. Yet at 
Rawalpindi I found the machine turning the fatal corner as if 
prearranged—and still I could not recollect the name of 
Squadron Leader Fryer’s mountain destination. 

But once the uphill slant began there was neither opportunity 
nor inclination further to rack my brain. The high road to 
Kashmir is one of the world’s finest and most beautiful moun¬ 
tain highways. From a start but a few feet above sea-level it 
climbs the Murree Pass without a pause, drops almost equally 
far; to climb a second time to the Sooo-fbot floor of the Valley 
of Kashmir. 

Almost all the way it clings to the face of a perpendicular 
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clifl. Massive rocks hang overhead, roaring torrents turn and 
twist thousands ol' feet below. In places the mountains are 
softer, the footing is bare earth, a grey, musty-coloured earth, 
and the slopes arc not quite so steep. It is on these patches that 
the few inhabitants eke out a slender existence. By an ingenious 
system of terraces, rice, the staple diet, is cultivated. Every little 
patch of soil has been utilized, and giant steps have been labori¬ 
ously constructed on the mountain-sides, each carefully dammed 
and connected to the others so that the coveted water will pass 
through it on the way down. The effect when looking into one 
of these cultivated valleys is weird. If the day is c|uiet there are 
no ripples across the surface of the waters; every cloud, every 
bird, every wisp, is perfectly reflected. The little mud walls 
which dam the terraces turn to lead casements; suddenly one 
is looking through a giant window, out on die odier side of 
the world. 

But mountains arc always full of surprises. Every time one 
turns, rises, or falls there is a new splurge of glory, a new peak, 
its snowy crown dancing in the sun, a new valley green and 
fruitful—or bleak, deserted. In one valley there is thunder; in 
the next sunshine; then again, snow. The road, too, is a constant 
source of variety. One never knows what next: a landslide 
taking the way from beneath one’s wheels, an avalanche burying 
it from above. These slides occur all too regularly with rain, the 
water Icxisening boulders and starting them in a mad race for 
the floor of the valley. TTey are so frequent that the State of 
Kashmir, to whom the road belongs, is forced to keep an 
enormous stafl, thousands of coolies, constantly in readiness, 
hastily to rebuild the road at a moment’s notice. The road-toll 
collected by the State fir from meets this expense. 

Though only two hundred and fifty miles from Rawalpindi, 
in the Punjab, to Srinagar (pronounced ‘ Sirinager ’ by the 
British), the capital of Kashmir, it is a full two days’ run. It 
was noon of the second day before I reached the village of 
Baramulla. 
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“ Baramulla! ” That was it. The place from which the 
Squadron Leader was to start his trek. I scanned the map for a 
familiar name. A profusion of Kashmiri monosyllables was my 
only discovery. At least they were easy to pronounce. The usual 
recital followed. This time a milling mob of Kashmiri coolies 
stared and outlasted about thirty names, until Killan Murg 
finally rang the gong. 

“ Oflicer sahib. 1 wo piece wood, fast down snow,” one of 
the assembled coolies excitedly explained both verbally and 
graphically. There could be no further doubt. 

Then began a bit of Kashmiri bidding to put any water- 
pedlar of the plains to shame. 

“What! Three rupees,” I cried, “for only sixteen miles! 
Unheard of! Til give you six annas.” 

“ All right, sahib, two rupees I go.” 

“ One rupee.” 

One rupee, eight annas." 

“ Two annas.” 

Six annas. 

Four annas.” 

“ All right, sahib. One rupee, four annas,” cried one of the 
coolies delightedly. No doubt 1 was still paying about one rupee 
too much. “ Me go get horse, sahib wait.” He rushed down the 
little sti'cct which might have been in any mountainous country 
in the world—chalet-like wooden houses, wath tremendous 
eaves, and rocks on the roofs to hold them down: Sweden, 
Switzerland, or Szchechuan. 

By the time he returned, the machine was safely stored in a 
rock chalet behind a tea-vendor's booth. Again the motor-cycle 
gave way to the horse, or rather pony, for my legs nearly 
dragged on the ground. My fifty pounds of luggage wrapped 
in a rug and slung over his shoulder, my coolie guide led the 
way. He was a strapping fellow, about six feet two, built like 
the mountains in which he lived. He seemed fairly to bounce 
along under the load. But 1 couldn’t long see myself riding like 
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a lump on a log. Much to his dismay, I dismounted and insisted 
that his burden be put on the animal. How I regretted it 
later! 

We were in the broad, open Valley of Kashmir. For the first 
ten miles the going was easy, over rolling country. Travelling 
in a south-eastward direction, we were skirting the foot of 
the Pirpan Jal Range, while far acn^ss the valley, in an un¬ 
broken line as far as the eye could sec, stretched the great 
Himalayas. 

The air was fresh and invi^oratintr and wc made <:ood time, 
stopping only to drink while fording the mountain streams or 
to pass the time of day with the lazy farmers as wc went through 
their thatched villages. Finally my companion got into a rather 
heated discussion with a group of village elders. Though our 
financial conference had been conducted in a measure of 
English (any coolie can talk finances in any language), the 
sign language was now our only means of understanding. 1 
soon learned that we were about to cross the snow-line, and it 
was necessary to leave the pony behind. Wc divided the load, 
the coolie shouldering fully eighty per cent. 

Within a quarter of an hour wc were on a crusty snow trail 
climbing straight up the mountain. Thus far my guide had 
been walking barefooted. 

“What about your shoes? " I inquired as wc paused for a 
moment. FFis one-word answer, accompanied by a disdainful 
look at my high boots, was “ Bah! 

The way was hard-packed, and at first wc ascended rapidly. 
Pine forests soon closed around us, and each time we came to 
an opening through the thick branches I was surprised at the 
progress wc had made. The villages below rapidly became toy 
models with toy men and toy animals, until eventually all details 
were lost and the vista was one mass of browm, divided into 
patches by the mountain streams. Far across the valley the 
enormous Wular Lake, at the foot of the Himalayas, looked in 
comparison to its majestic surroundings like a lily pond. 
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The pace gradually slackened, rest periods increased, llic 
afternoon was shortening, the shadows lengthening. Soon the 
sun would disappear behind the mountain, and there were still 
over two thousand feet to be climbed. We hurried on. By this 
time we were fiir above the beaten path, blazing our own 
trail. 

At every step the going became more diiiicult. Soon we were 
sinking to our hips. For an hour or more we sweated and 
pulled, not exchanging a word, barely stopping for a look. 
And then, it seemed almost within a lew minutes, it turned 
from daylight to dark, and left us bewildered in the middle of 
a Jf()rcst. My guide merely trudged silently on. 1 did my best 
to follow, but couldn't keep up. He waited a moment. 

“ Give me your load,” he indicated. 

Much as I hated to, I passed it silently. He slung it over his 
shoulder with the rest, turned and wx*nt on. It seemed like an 
age that we went aimlessly through the night. Everything about 
had a ghost-like appearance, silhouetted against the snow. Light 
seemed to come from below instead ol above. The forest was so 
thick that the skv was invisible. Among the thousands ol 
motionless trees I could just see a moving speck far aliead. Then 
suddenly it too disappeared, as though it dropped through the 
mountain. 

The thoughts which run through one's head, the workings of 
one’s imagination, at such times seem ludicrous at others. I was 
being left to die in the wilderness, in the snow; my guide had 
turned into a villain, a thief He had lightened me of my load 
only to make ofl' with it. I had always heard of the treacherous 
Kashmiri coolies; now I was learning from bitter experience. A 
lot of good it would do me! 

When finally I reached the sjiot where he had disappeared 
everything seemed to disappear. For a moment I was in space. 
The trees which had been so close at hand, so human in scale, 
were gone. A broad plateau spread unbroken for miles; and 
beyond, the mountains rose higher, mightier, and more hopeless 
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X 




than ever. Their tops seemed to 
scratch the stars. The heavens 
looked as though some artless 
painter had slopped a silver brush 
across a darkened canvas, acciden¬ 
tally producing a masterpiece. 

And, most heartening of all, 
there in the foreground on his bur¬ 
den sat my guide. Though my 
strength was gone, my hopes sud¬ 
denly revived. I sank beside him, 
confident that he would have some 
good word to pass. Instead he only 
pointed to a spot several hundred 
feet higher and far across the 
plateau. 

“ There,” he indicated, ” is the 
hut.” His hands were shaking like 
an old man’s, and I suddenly 
realized that he too was shivering. 
We were both half frozen. 

” What can we do? ” He under¬ 
stood me as though I spoke Kash¬ 
miri. At a time like that you’re too 
close to nature to have any trouble 
with a little thing like language. 

“ There is a hut somewhere 
there.” He pointed in another 
direction along the plateau. ” Two 
men in it. We will find it and they 
will help us. Come! ” 

We started in the direction which 
he had vaguely indicated. But now, 
in the open, the snow was different. 
During the day the sun melts the 
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surface which at night freezes into a solid crust. It was not hard 
enough to support us and at each step the ice cut as we sank 
through. It sounds incredible, but he was still in his bare feet, 
his thin linen trousers soaked and clinging to his legs. Soon 
they would freeze. A couple of hundred yards and we were 
exhausted. A moment’s pause to catch his breath, then, 

Owuuutiu! ” The cry rang through the stillness. We listened 
attentively. Not even an echo returned. 

“ Owtiuuuuul ” Again and again he called; no better luck. 
Finally in despair he began half-heartedly to dig in the snow 
like a squirrel with a nut. I was no help; in fact 1 was so cold 
that something in my mind seemed to have snapped. It seemed 
too much like digging one’s own grave. And besides, suddenly 
I had become supremely happy to sit there in the snow and 
watch the stars, and the night, and the mountain. Even the 
shivers had frozen. 

“Hello!” I started, though it was I who had instinctively 
called. The Kashmiri’s head popped from below, and together 
we feasted on a tiny speck of light bobbing in the night, a mile 
or so away. This time, after a long pause, an unintelligible 
answer did return. My companion grabbed his load, and I 
needed no encouragement to follow. But I do know that had 
it not been for the faithfulness of that Kashmiri we never could 
have come out of there. He practically dragged me as well as 
himself and the luggage into the hut, the dirtiest, blackest, most 
smoke-filled hole (it w^as completely snow-buried) imaginable, 
but one which looked like a palace to both of us. Nor do I think 
that whether his price had been one rupee, ten thousand, or 
nothing at all it would have made any difference to him. We 
were a couple of human beings in the same fix, and he showed 
he believed that we should come out together, either both dead 
or alive. 

On the following day I found Squadron Leader Bryer at 
Killan Murg, three thousand feet higher. He too had had 
trouble in the ascent, but by the end of a week all efforts were 
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well repaid. The litdc plateau on which the hut stood was a 
shelf on the side of 15,000-foot Mount Alarwat. At our feet, in 
an indescribable panorama, lay die Valley of Kashmir; beyond 
it rose the Himalayas; and still firther beyond and still higher 
the peaks of the Karakoram, highest range in the world, 
towered above everything. Nanga Parbat (26,620 feet) seemed 
in our front yard, though a hundred and fjfty miles away. 

The ski-ing, though fast, was dangerous. The surfice was 
icy, and one raced almost uncontrollably down the slopes, 
skimming great ice blocks and walls piled high by avalanches. 
Before the week was out wc figured our luck was stretched 
the limit. Cautiously we descended to the valley. 

There spring was just turning the tables. The poplars were 
turning green, daffodils covered the hillsides, and water-lilies 
were starting to show their heads. In Srinagar house-boats were 
being commissioned for the coming season, d'he Shalamar was 
rattling with hammers, soon to be drowned by music. But 
Bryer’s leave was up (“ recalled for special duty ” on the North¬ 
west Frontier)—I was soon to learn why—and so wc started 
again for the plains. 

The trip was a wet one; rain all the way, with one excep¬ 
tion—hail. Not just ordinary hail but, without exaggeration, 
stones the size of an average marble. It seemed as though the 
gods had sickened of their games and thrown their toys to hell. 
All traffic sought shelter. Many windshields w^ere broken. 
Fortunately my sun-helmet proved an equally good hail- 
helmet. 

But within three days the plains were again underfoot and 
I was already so despairing of the heat that I quickly searched 
the maps for another mountainous territory. Far across the 
Sind Desert, some four hundred miles to westw^ard, the rugged 
land of the North-west Frontier Province of India, the land of 
the ‘ tribesmen from the hills,’ of the Khyber Pass, the dead¬ 
line of the Afghan from beyond the ranges, the edge of civi¬ 
lization, was indicated by rough daubs of the cartographer’s 
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brush—highlighted by many repetitions of the words ' unsur¬ 
veyed, unknown ’! 

There was no use searching farther. Within a few hours I 
rolled down to Lahore, swung into the turn around that im¬ 
pudent sign, and was on die ‘ London road,’ intent upon 
following it as far as Multan. 

Though the Sind Desert was in parts almost as barren as 
the Syrian desert had been, instead of a mere track here was 
a real road, well marked and milestoned. Before evening two 
hundred miles were well behind and I was strolling through 
tiny Burewalla (Big fellow) with Captain Watson, the town’s 
only British inhabitant. 

We talked as we walked down the only street, a street which 
was like an open field, dotted by an occasional hut. Before one 
of the huts we paused in idle curiosity. Squatting against the 
wall, his legs doubled against his chest, legs thin and with 
muscles drawn from many years of squatting in the same 
position, was a carpenter, old and grey and wrinkled like an 
elephant. 

He was working on a bed, inlaying the headboard with 
fancy patterns of wood, coloured glass, and pieces of metal. 
Every chip with his chisel, every cut with his saw, every frag¬ 
ment of glass and metal, fitted like a drop of water in the 
ocean. Yet there was no effort to his speed and dexterity. He 
never forced a piece, never had to fit it twice. It was as if the 
pieces had been made by some supernatural machine and he 
was merely the one who put them in their proper order. As 
we stood and watched square inch after square inch of the 
most delicate inlay took shape. The little hammer heat with a 
fascinating precision. The old man’s ability was incredible, his 
patience infinite. But his design was terrible. 

I expressed something of my reaction to Captain Watson. 
He nodded. “ All of the artisans of India are like the old 
fellow. They have his ability, but they have a poor design, a 
poor design for living.” 
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In silence we walked from the hut, the tiny hammer tattoo 
dying away as we moved towards the unclouded horizon. 
Painted on canvas the scene would have appeared quiet, peace¬ 
ful, and empty. But actually there was a kind of tremendous 
strength in the air, a latent power and potentiality striving 
vainly to express itself. There was something in the air which 
makes philosophers of all who breathe it. The cry ot the 
jackals, the most typical sound of all India at sundown, seemed 
a cry of suppressed despair and desire. Captain Watson picked 
up the thread of unspoken thought. 

“ You have seen the camel patiently and endlessly labour¬ 
ing at the bungalow 
water-wheel ? 

I nodded that I 
had. 

“All day the camel’s 
eyes arc covered, and 
not until evening when 
he has been led from 
the well are the blinders 
taken away. He will never realize his own strength nor know 
the fruit of his toil. The Indian people are like that camel, 
possessed of great power but blindfolded. Some day the 
blinders will be removed . . . then . . . then there will be great 
things doing in this land.” 

Once again riding over the Sind Desert road, the engine 
purring and the interlude with Captain Watson still vivid in 
my mind, several things had a new significance. I had noticed 
sparse shrubbery and some trees springing up along various 
sections of the route. It was the British work in bringing 
irrigation canals into the Sind which made shrubs and trees 
possible in the arid waste. Some day the land would be fertile. 
Some day the blinders would be removed. 

Into such thoughts there came crashing the shrill blast of 
a bugle. So near at hand was the brazen sound that instinc- 
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tively I jammed the brakes, the machine skidded, and 1 came 
to a stop in a thick cloud of dust. As tlie curtain settled I 
found myself beside a tabic perched in the middle of the road. 
Near it stood half a dozen Indians at stomach-protruding atten¬ 
tion. Behind them, on an open patch of desert in perfect 
military array, squatted some two hundred camels, their saddles 
set in rows behind them and their drivers at stiff attention in 
front. Again the bugle sounded; one of the natives behind the 
table stepped forward, clicked his heels, saluted, and spoke up 
in a markedly English accent. 

“Good morning, Major! Right this way, please!” 

“ Major! Major! ” Dismounting, 1 looked behind me. There 
was no one else in sight. The burly man before me looked 
equally puzzled. 

“ But are you not the Major who has come to inspect our 
camel corps? ” he questioned. 

The opportunity was tfX) good. I explained that I was hardly 
his Major in any respect, but: 

“Inspect your camel corps? If that’s all you want I’d be 
glad to oblige, if it’s any help to you.” 

Instead of smiling he quickly, very quickly, gave a frantic, 
furtive glance over his shoulders at the camel-drivers who stood 
at attention, at the other officers, and at the squatting camels. 
All eyes were on him. As he turned back his face was red 
and glistening with perspiration. 

“ W-w-would you mind? Would you mind very much? You 
sec, I —1 don’t like to give them a false alarm.” 

I stared in amazement. 

“What? You mean you actually want me to inspect the 
camels? Make believe Vm the Major? ” 

He nodded eager assent. Wiping the grin from my face, 
I threw back my shoulders and barked, “ Where do we start? ” 

“ Right this way, if you please, M—m—m—major! ” 

The following half-hour was a dream of youth come true. 
I swaggered and I strutted. I marched up and down to my 
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heart’s content, inspecting camels’ teeth and humps, eyes and 
tails. The only restraint 1 observed was that oi' keeping my 
mouth in a straight, hard line, tightly shut. My guide had 
softly cautioned, “ It would be best if no words of little wisdom 
escape.” 

I’here were two hundred and thirty-six camels. It was a 
large order, and I was glad after llic ‘ inspection ’ to sink into 
a chair before the roadside table. 

'' Just sit and look over these papers a moment, sahib,” my 
perspiring native officer pleaded. ‘‘ I shall tell them you were 
the lieutenant who came to see that all is in readiness lor the 
Major.’* 

At that moment a car appeared on the turn down the road, 
skidding as it applied the brakes. The accompanying dust- 
cloud obscured it for the moment. A sudden lump caught in 
my throat—visions ot the Major’s wrath when he discovered 
the infamy perpetrated upon His Majesty’s Army. My native 
iriend seemed ready to drop into the sand, anti through it. 
He leaned heavily on the table. Neither of us thought to get 
out of the way. Hien, as the dust-cloud lifted, his white teeth 
gleamed. The car’s tires had ceased to whine and the machine 
was rapidly disappearing down the road. 

With a look we agreed. It was time for me to move on. 
Again the corps drew itself to attention, again there were 
salutes and clickings of heels and bugle calls, and I departed as 
I had come, in a blast ot trumpet, glory, and - dust. 
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A t dawn, with Multan left behind, I rolled down the 
sandy east bank of the Indus. A caravan of clumsy 
. camels was lumbering its way across the long boat- 
bridge which rose and fell beneath their weight. When the 
creaking of the boards had ceased and the tread of their 
padded feet had become muffled in the soft sand as they set 
off to eastward, the tribesman on guard began to pound heavily 
on his primitive drum. 

On the opposite shore, more than a mile away, another drum 
was beaten, and the reply boomed in the still morning air. 
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In die summer and autumn, when the snows ol high Tibet are 
melting, the river Indus is ten miles wide at the Dera Ismail 
Khan crossing. But during the winter the water recedes, 
leaving only about a mile to be covered by the pontoon bridge 
and nine long miles of shifting river-bed sand between British 
Indian territory and the famous North-west Frontier Province. 

Kim, the Khybcr Pass, tribal territory, Peshawar, the North¬ 
west Frontier Province—since I had first set foot in India this 
had seemed a fitting climax to my journey through Hindustan. 
I had often inspected my maps and found a distinct red line 
running through the entire Province indicating a military road. 
Hence when pausing momentarily to refuel at Dera Ismail 
Khan’s one petrol pump the answer was ready when one of 
the crowd of idle onlookers asked where I was heading. 

“Razmak!” cried the man who was counting out my 
change, almost dropping the money into the dust. 

Razmak! ” echoed all who had heard. You’re going to 
Razmak! ” It was as though I had informed them I was flying 
to the moon in a moment. They stood gaping. 

“ Why not go to Razmak? ” I asked, but before they could 
answer I was gone. 

As the road rolled by the sun cleared the morning mists 
and a range of great rugged mountains rose higher and became 
ever more distinct on the distant horizon. After seeing nothing 
but the monotonous plains of the Punjab for days, these 
irregularities of the earth’s surface, bleak as they looked, were 
a welcome sight. The air of India is so clear it gives a false 
impression of distance, and the mountains seemed to retreat 
as fast as I advanced. The drab mud walls of Tonk town rose 
from the fields of grain, then sank back again. The sun heated 
the earth and turned the air into a shimmering sea, on the 
waves of which the distant mountains broke away from their 
base and floated. Not until high noon did the grain-fields fade 
into the stony slopes of the foothills and a warm brown replace 
the predominant green. 
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The road began to curve and climb, eventually reaching the 
crest of a ridge along which it ran for several miles. Then it 
dropped on the other side and the plains were lost to sight. 
Massive cliffs raised a seemingly impenetrable wall directly 
ahead, and only the white strip of road, which zigzagged up 
the opposite slope and eventually disappeared behind the bluff, 
betrayed the Pass. Just before going out of sight it ran straight 
through a small compound of about a dozen sheds and as many 
once white tents. Approaching, I was surprised to see a heavy 
chain hung across the road, two sentries and an officer stand¬ 
ing watch. I was within a hundred feet of the barrier before 
the officer made a move. 

“ Drop the chain,” he signalled. It fell to the ground, the 
soldier came to attention, the officer clicked his heels and 
saluted, and I, in automatic reflex, saluted back, stared back 
—but rode on. Mine not to question why. 

The Pass emerged at the brink of a deep canyon along the 
bed of which an insignificant stream meandered. The road 
itself ran along the walls of this gorge, now high above the 
stream, now dipping at a sheer angle to plunge through the 
very river-bed, rising with a swoop up the left wall, then 
coming down to lead up the right at the same steep angle. 
Not a tree, not a hut to be seen. The air was becoming thin 
and uncomfortably cold. 

Lonely and depressing as it all was, yet compared with the 
few human beings I encountered it was almost cheerful. Broad, 
powerful tribesmen, their belts bristling with bullets, each with 
a rifle across his back, walked along the road or squatted by 
the side of a camel. Their dark attire and gleaming weapons 
made them conspicuous against the background of rocks and 
brown earth. All stared or, it seemed, glared as I passed. Not 
far up a hillside one of them trained the sights of his gun on 
me—and kept them there as I approached and passed him. It 
seemed a week elapsed before I was out of his range—only to 
find myself covered by another rifle, then staring down the 
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barrel of a third. Mentally I was dead and buried a dozen 
times before the road cut tlirough a narrow gorge and led into 
a broad, open valley. 

I breathed more freely with the thought that I had left 
behind the towering canyon walls where the tribesmen lurked 
and drew a mean bead on the back of my neck, when suddenly 
I found this replaced, in the valley, with actual tower walls. 
These man-made towers rose everywhere. F.very foot of the 
road was within range of one or another ol' these solid grey 
structures whose walls were pierced with wicked-looking loop¬ 
holes, behind which it was not difficult to imagine a dozen 
rifles lurking. At times the road passed so close in the lee of 
a tower that the sky was blotted out. Then the sun suddenly 
clouded over and the valley sank into semi-darkness. A piercing 
wind arose, bringing clouds of whirling snow and sleet. 

The blizzard-in-miniature blew for an hour. The road, now 
very wet and slippery, rose in a continual up-hill slant to an 
arid plateau and then pushed uj)ward from that step to a 6000- 
foot level. The terrain grew constantly more barren, the wind 
more bitter. The map assured me that Razmak lay close at 
hand. But as it grew darker and still no Razmak appeared I 
heard the voices I had ignored at the petrol pump. Perhaps 
I should have stopped to hear what they had to say? Maybe 
Razmak no longer existed? Five more miles, ten more, and 
still no sign of it. 

“ If it’s another mile . . Thoughts come slowly in cold 
storage. This one was so slow that Razmak arrived first. 

Though the tents, shacks, stables, and storehouses could have 
covered little more than a square mile, it was as though I had 
stumbled upon London itself And the encircling ten-foot 
barbed wire entanglement looked solid as the Wall of China. 

A red-faced little Scot of the Highland Light Infantry was 
on guard. He had just given orders to close the gate, and his 
men were busy pulling great saw-horses bristling with spikes 
and wire across the road. Managing to squeeze through a 
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narrow gap, I came to a standstill before his astonished eyes. 
I was so cold that for a moment I could not speak. Amaze¬ 
ment kept him speechless. 

Good evening/’ I finally managed to whisper. “ 1 wonder 
if I might borrow a corner of your compound to spread my 
blanket for the night ” 

“Evening! Compound! Blanket!” he spluttered as he 
looked over machine and rider. “Evening, blanket!” Sud¬ 
denly catching himself, “Where’s your pass? ” he demanded. 

It was my turn to be astonished. 

“ Pass? What sort of pass? What do I want a pass for? ” 

His mouth fell open. “ A pass for the road, of course. You 
mean to say you haven’t a pass? Hello! “ Gesticulating fran¬ 
tically, “ Here, you! ” Six little Gurkhas of the guard sprang 
to attention. “Quick! 'fake this man to the ofliccr-of-the- 
day! ” 

I’m sure he must have been puzzled at my lack of protest. 
Why object? I was already within the enclosure and gaols were 
no novelty. Forthwith my armed escorts led the way down 
Razmak’s main street. And what a street! Pavements, gutters, 
sidewalks, lamp-posts, and all were there. I’he wooden struc¬ 
tures, tin roofs, and hundreds of tents gave it somewhat the 
appearance of a prospector’s town of the seventies, but the 
orderliness of it all could be mistaken for nothing but military. 
General Headquarters, a two-slory stone building, was at the 
centre of the camp. A sentry, as our little cavalcade halted, 
summoned an orderly. To him w^as reported the nature of 
the charge. He stepped into a ground-floor office. Within a 
moment there came a loud bellow from within. 

“What! It’s impossible! Where is he? Bring him in! ” 

Hat in hand, I appeared before the officer-of-the-day. He 
was a middle-aged man, short and stocky, keen of eye, decisive 
of speech. 

“Well, sir, and what is this strange affair all about? ” He 
looked me over. “ But, good Lord, man, you’re half frozen! 
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Why, you’re shaking like a leaf! Have a drink. Boy, the 
brandy! ” 

It went down like fire. 

“ What’s it all about, that’s just what I would like to know,” 
I said. ‘'What is it all about? I arrived at your front door 
and innocently asked permission to enter. Being without what 
the guard called a ‘ road pass ’ 1 was not permitted^ but forced 
to enter as you sec. What forbidden territory is this, to need 
a pass? ” 

“ What forbidden territory! ” he interrupted. " Great heavens, 
man! What forbidden territory! Why, at this very moment 
you arc in the heart of Waziristan,* and you can thank your 
stars, and ours too, that you’re here alive. What complications 
there would have been if anything had happened to you! 
However, here you arc, safe and sound. There are ten thousand 
men in this place-” 

“ Ten thousand men but not a single w^oman! You arc now 
a member of the world's largest monastery! ” 

We turned to see a tall, handsome young officer enter the 
room. His tailored uniform, his trim moustache, and the tap 
of his silver-headed swagger stick against glistening boots spoke 
louder than his WT>rds, He groaned. 

“This is the world’s only ‘ no-woman’s-land ’!—but what’s 
the row? Where did our friend come from, Wcdell, and where 
is he going? The Brigadier has heard about him and wants a 
report immediately; in fact, so does the whole camp.” 

“ I came from D. L K. and am going to Kohat,” I said. 

“But how did you get across the frontier?” demanded 
Swagger Stick. 

“ Frontier? I’m afraid I saw no frontier, sir.” 

“ By Jove! Manzai’ll get hell for this. Weren’t you stopped 
at a barrier built across the road about seventy-five miles from 
here? There is supposed to be a permanent guard there. That’s 
Manzai, the boundary post.” 

i pronounced ‘ Veziristan/ start meaning ‘ the place of ’-—the Wazin. 
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“A barrier across the road.” My frozen mind was begin¬ 
ning to thaw. “Why, yes, 1 did come by a sort of barrier 
entrance to a small camp on the other side of the first big 
pass. There was a chain across the road and a couple of Sikhs 
and an N.C.O. were on duty. But they certainly made no 
attempt to stop me; in fact . . .” and I told the talc of the 
dropping of the chain, the presenting of arms, the salute of 
the oflicer, and my own bewilderment. When I had finished 
there was utter silence. 

“ They must be going barmy down there,” said Wedell 
finally. Again silence. Both officers stared blankly. Swagger 
Stick’s eyes travelled round the room, finally dropping on 
a chair. He flicked a sun-helmet lying on it and looked 
at me. 

“ Is that yours? ” 

“ Yes,” I replied. 

“Did you have it on when you passed the line? ” 

“ Yes,” I said, seeing no connexion. 

He held it up before Wedell. For a moment they looked at 
it, then at each other, and finally simultaneously burst into 
laughter. 

“ Hurry and tell the Brigadier! He’s pacing the floor! Can’t 
you hear him? ” 

Wedell rushed out. 

By the time he returned I had come to know that I was the 
possessor of a regulation army topee worn only by the officers 
of the Indian army. Apparently this simple fact, combined 
with my mere appearance at the barrier heading in the direc¬ 
tion of Razmak, had been the magic sesame which opened 
the gates. 

“ No one but an authorized Army officer or political agent 
would ever think of coming to this place, and the road is so 
remote that no one would come upon it by accident. I can 
well understand diat the idea of your having no permit never 
entered Manzai’s head. Actually to get permission to come up 
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here you must do everything but petition the Viceroy himself 
—and then you wouldn’t get it. But though you apparently 
didn’t know it, your rig w'as perfect, the stage was set, and the 
whole affliir worked like a charm. It’s the most astonishing 
thing that ever happened to Razmak.” 

“ It certainly is that,” said Wedell, returning. He never 
revealed what the General's opinion had been—hardly fit to 
print, I imagine. 

‘‘ But now^ that you’re here,” Wedell declared, “ we must 
find quarters for you. You have no dinner clothes, of course; 
but come along. We’ll do our best.” 

An excellent room with a roaring log fire at the ‘ Razmak 
Club’ was finally put at my disposal. Of course Razmak has 
a club! Wherever there arc Englishmen there is a club. One 
might even conceive that if three Englishmen were stranded 
on a desert island two of them would form a club and black¬ 
ball the third. 

The reason for my presence in Razmak once firmly estab¬ 
lished, during tlie next ten days I was free to come and go as 
I chose. Sw^agger Stick (he has a name and rank, but he has 
never been other than S. S. to me) became the fountain for 
most of my knowledge of Waziristan. 

“You’re safe here, doubly safe,” he assured me, and his 
tone was far from cheerful. “ Razmak is the world’s biggest 
monastery,” he re-emphasized. 

It w^as an apt appellation, for within that barbed wire 
enclosure no white woman had ever set foot. And as for what 
ten thousand white men were doing there, I soon knew the 
answer. My map showed Waziristan lying tight against the 
frontier of Afghanistan, along the western boundary of the 
North-west Frontier Province. In the country’s very centre, 
Razmak lies less than a hundred miles from the Indus river, 
which forms the border between British India and tribal 
territory. 

Tartar, Turkoman, and Mongol were well established in 
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the hills of this region by the time Darius and Alexander came 
in the fourth century b.c. Yet even to this day the country is 
barren and arid as though never inhabited. But even the earliest 
comers soon discovered another and much easier way of earning 
a living than by tilling the soil. 

Only a day’s journey to eastward flows the mighty highway 
of the Indus, which since time immemorial has provided water 
to irrigate the flclds of the farmer and transport his grain to 
the merchant. Soon it was made to provide plunder for the 
tribesmen, the tribesmen who swooped down in great hordes, 
collected their heavy toll, and returned to the security of their 
mountain homes as quickly as they had come. The inhabitants 
of the plains feared the raids of these ‘ northern dogs ’ more 
than the very plague itself And rightly enough, for they did 
not stop at mere death. The removal of everything of the 
slightest value—women for wives, children for slaves, produce 
for food, then death and destruction for all tliat remained— 
was the order of the day. And the day occurred all too often, 
until the mailed hand of an outsider brought protection to the 
plains and established a strong human barrier to prevent the 
raiders from leaving their native hills on such destructive 
errands. 

But the inhabitants of Waziristan have been warring tribes 
too long to be able to change their ways overnight. Fortunately 
for the farmer and the merchant, and perhaps even the British, 
they have not had to go fir afield in order to vent their warlike 
feelings. The Waziris and the Mahsuds, the two tribes which 
inhabit this rocky region, though next-door neighbours, have 
always been deadly enemies. The conducting of a feud is 
almost a matter of pride with them. 

No man is considered an honourable and worth-while mem¬ 
ber of the community unless he has at least one private feud 
on his hands, particularly since they are so easy to start. It is 
not even necessary to kill to start the ball rolling. All you need 
do is steal another man’s load of wood, or clip one of his 
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sheep, or even look too eagerly at one of his wives, then he 
will kill you, and the leud is on. 

Simply to retaliate docs not seem to be enough. An extra 
death or two is usually dirown in for good measure. Thus the 
natives have gone one better than their forefathers by changing 
the old proverb to, “ An eye for an eye and two teeth for one.” 
Only in case of dire necessity and among those of little pride 
is ‘ blood-money ’ accepted and the whole affair terminated. 

Of course there are certain rules to this game of intra¬ 
mural massacre, as I had occasion to witness. A tribesman was 
brought into Razmak one morning under heavy guard. The 
story was soon out. Coveting certain possessions of another 
just over the mountain, he had collected half a dozen followers 
and set out to satisfy his greed. Arriving at his destination he 
promptly murdered his adversary, entered the house, mal¬ 
treated the women, captured the children for slaves, and made 
off with as many of the tribesman’s belongings as he could 
transport. Isolated though the dwelling, it did not take long 
for the news to spread, and public feeling soon ran high. Not 
over the fiict that a man had been murdered, his wives mal¬ 
treated, his children enslaved, and all his belongings appro¬ 
priated—oh, no! That was a matter of private, not public, 
concern. But the fact that the offender had employed six other 
men to aid him in his task, that was against the rules of the 
game. It was unsportsmanlike to use auxiliary forces. 

As Swagger Stick summed it up: “The only recreation 
among them is the game of ‘ kill and be killed.’ For centuries 
their struggle for existence has been a war for existence, with 
the inevitaljle result that they are complete fatalists, fatalists not 
only about their own lives but about the lives of others as well. 
Life to them is such a drab and dreary affair, they must do 
something to liven it up, to break the monotony. Thus they 
kill for fun when not for food.” 

The ones who seem to be on the short end of these feuds are 
the tribal women. This is particularly surprising when one con- 
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siders their status in local life. It can probably best be described 
by likening it to that of the primitive American Indian squaw. 
The women of Waziristan draw the water from the mountain 
torrents, invariably having to carry it high up the hillside to 
their lord and master, for the Waziri never builds except on the 
highest available ground. It is the women who scour the land 
for every stick and splinter of firewood; it is they who mix the 
dung and straw for cooking. They repair the holes in the walls 
and leaks in the roof, they milk the camels, clip the sheep, cook 
the food, and cat the left-overs; they, in fact, do all the dirty 
work. Yet in the tally of tribal law, for every man killed in a 
feud the rate of exchange in revenge is one man of the enemy 
—or two women. 

Of course, to have sons is the ambition of every tribesman. 
And almost as soon as the infants are old enough to waddle 
they are introduced to the ways of war. 

Every boy in Waziristan is the proud 
possessor of a great bow, with which he 
shoots small stones and mud-balls at 
every living thing that passes. Often com¬ 
petitions are held to determine which 
boy is the most skilful. I had occasion to 
W'itness one of these exhibitions, and was 
amazed at the degree of accuracy dis¬ 
played at twenty paces by the worst shot 
among them, and there were several who 
never missed their target from as many 
as forty paces. These trials are tlicir 
examinations, for such is the school 
which the youngsters attend. They have 
never heard of any other. Their patented 
prayers they have learned from their forefathers, and if they 
can read it is only because their parents have been rich enough 
to pay the Mullah (Moslem priest) a good fat sum to teach 
them. 
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The British, being anxious to start real schools in the 
country, approached tribal chiefs on the subject. Almost unani¬ 
mously they disapproved. That their sons would be turned 

into cowards, able to 
wield the pen instead of 
the rifle, and that they 
would be drawn away 
from the teachings of 
Mohammed were their 
main expressed fears. A 
few, however, viewed the 
matter differently. They 
came forth with the mag¬ 
nanimous suggestion that 
if the British would supply the schools, the teachers, books, 
paper, and pencils, tlicy would su[)ply the children - provided 
the latter received sufficiently good salary to make their efforts 
worth while. 

Actually the most coveted possession of the tribesman is his 
rifle. He values it as his life. He would kill anyone who tried 
to steal it, and many would kill him to get it. Good rifles arc 
exceptionally hard to get, for they can now be had only 
through British India, and the English keep a very close eye on 
them. 

There is a native rifle factory located at the top of the Kohat 
Pass, but it is the most primitive of manufiicturing plants for the 
most delicate of instruments. All the work is done with tools 
which appear no less ancient than the Stone Age. Even the 
barrel is ‘ turned ’ by hand on an improvised lathe, a process 
which takes about six months. Yet the completed gun often so 
closely resembles its European or American brother from which 
it has been copied, markings, numbers, and all, that it is almost 
impossible for any but an expert to distinguish the difference. It 
seems, however, that tlie barrel, which they seem unable to 
heat-treat properly, becomes untrue after about a hundred 
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rounds, and the gun is more apt than not to backfire, killing 
the man behind the sights instead of the fellow in front. 

Even though the tribesmen buy locally made weapons, they 
have extreme difficulty in obtaining ammunition. Few are the 
live bullets which they carry in their belts. Most of them are 
empty cartridges, but not carried in vain. Whenever they get a 
chance they exchange them for the good ones in their comrade’s 
belt. 

When there is no particular trouble afoot this desire for arms 
is the only evil which the traveller on the road has to fear. One 
of the first things I was asked upon my arrival in Razmak was 
whether or not I carried firearms or ammunition. ‘‘ It is safer 
to travel unarmed,” they informed me. The tribesmen would 
often amuse themselves sitting by the hour with the beads of 
their guns trained on some imaginary friend or foe, following 
their every movement back and forth across the hills, across the 
road, just as I had seen them follow me up the road from 
Manzai, a gleaming barrel covering almost every mile of the 
way. 

Not all are quite so lucky as I. Near Razmak there is an 
emergency landing field occasionally visited by a Royal Air 
Force pilot from the Kohat base. One day the news circulated 
that the Commander, with several ’planes, was coming up on 
an inspection tour. The crowds of tribesmen who came to sec 
the ’planes at close quarters were kept off the field by the 
guard. The ’planes appeared at the appointed hour, and 
zoomed down for a perfect landing, all except the last one, 
which, when racing along a (ew feet off the ground, suddenly 
stood on end, struck its tail, bounced, and buried its nose three 
feet in the ground. A tribesman was immediately seized, and 
confessed that, although he knew he should not have fired, see¬ 
ing “ those great birds ” flying along at such a rate was more 
than he could stand, and he had to sec if he could not hit one. 
He had succeeded in killing the pilot. 

“ Show me the house you live in and I’ll tell you what you 
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arc,” is one hundred per cent, applicable to the inhabitants of 
Waziristan. Their eternal state ot warfare demands eternal pre¬ 
paredness. Never would a sane tribesman think of going out 
without his rifle across his back. Before he can lay it down he 
must be within walls, secure from the outside world. Conse¬ 
quently each man has built himself a private fortress in which 
he lives and rears his funily almost as an independent nation. 
These grim buildings, of which I had already had occasion to 
see the exterior, I soon came to know from the interior as well. 
They dot the landscape everywhere. The most valued sites are, 
of course, on the crest of hills, where the inhabitants can shoot 
down on their neighbours. 

The plan, elevation, and building material of the structures is 
monotonously similar. With a mixture of mud and straw four 
thick walls are raised to a height of eight or ten feet. Within 
this broad compound, usually in the centre, a tower of about 
twenty feet square and three or four stories high is constructed 
of the same material. A crude ladder, consisting of sticks stuck 
in the mud walls, in an inside corner runs to the upper stories, 
where innumerable little loop-holes, pierced at every angle, are 
the only source of light and ventilation in the entire structure. 
A mass of sticks and twigs forms the roof over both tower and 
outer walls. 

Crude designs arc sometimes scratched or inlaid with stones 
while the surface of the wall is still wet. But once the mud 
dries and sets it is remarkably solid. A rifle bullet cannot pos¬ 
sibly pierce the wall. Of course it has a long way to travel, for 
they arc at least three feet thick at the bottom and a foot and a 
half at the top. 

On several occasions when the British have found it necessary 
to bomb these forts it has proved an extremely difficult task to 
do much damage. The explosives arc muffled in the mud, and 
a few easily repaired cracks arc usually the only results. A 
bomb straight down the tower is the only surely destructive 
shot, but a difficult one to lodge. 
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The animals—a few sheep, goats, and a camel or two, to¬ 
gether with the equally precious hrewood—-arc kept in the com¬ 
pound. Sometimes a shed is provided. The humans dwell on 
the ground floor of the tower (the upper stories arc for emer¬ 
gencies only). As there is no chimney, and even loop-holes do 
not exist at this level, the smoke ot the fire, built between stones 
in the centre ot' the floor, fills the air, blackens the walls, and 
all but stifles the unaccustomed. In winter the door is kept 
tightly shut to preserve the precious heatj^^ajnclThc inhabitants 
live in die firelight or dark. Ther6 flicy boil their rice, make 
their tea, and bake their chapatees (unleavened bread the shape 
ot a huge pancake, very nourishing and about as tasty as card¬ 
board). At night they bar the doors to compound and tower, 
spread themselves upon charpoys (crude low bed-frames with 
twine cross-woven to provide suspension), pull felt blankets over 
themselves, and fall into a sleep no less heavy than the atmo¬ 
sphere about them. 

Little wonder that when they emerge they are black as the 
room itself. For convenience they have learned to wear dark 
clothes, and their baggy blue trousers and black turbans are in 
sad contrast to the spick white raiment of their Mohammedan 
brethren across the Indus. 

Inspecting the interior of a fortress one day I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn more about their personal habits. First they came 
to blows over who was to serve me a cup of tea. Later they 
decided to show me the greatest hospitality by staging a sham 
battle. Climbing to the top of the tower, each of the four 
tribesmen chose a wall and went to work with his rifle. Al¬ 
though no actual shots were fired, what followed was a more 
perfect imitation of a battle than I hope ever again to witness. 

“Crack!” exploded the old man behind me, perfectly imi¬ 
tating rifle phonetics and the whisde of a bullet. 

“Crack, crack, crack!” from the others. Cries from every 
side. It wasn’t difficult to guess their meaning. 

“ Fve got him, the dirty dog! . . . He’ll have a stomach-ache 
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for a day or two, the swine! ” . .. “ Crack! Crack! Crack! ”— 
whiZ'Z —and another Indian bites die dust. 

Things were getting hotter. The enemy was closing in. Shots 
came quicker. Rifle-bolts began to get warm. Empty cartridge 
shells littered the floor. 

“ Three over here! ” cried one. The old man nearly knocked 
me down getting to his aid. In a moment they were all jump¬ 
ing and running back and forth like a regiment gone crazy. 
The air reeked with smoke—from the fire below. The rifle- 
choked loop-holes admitted little light, but the excitement of 
battle and the thrill of conquest made sight a secondary sense. 
My hosts were in their element. 

“ Look out! ” cried one. Another humped, dodging a bullet. 
Two decided to change places and rushed into me simul¬ 
taneously. No matter where, I was in the way. A rifle-butt 
landed on my toes. A barrel struck me on the head. Apparently 
I was as unwelcome as I was an unwilling guest. 

“ How easy to finish me! What an idea. A shot in the dark 
and no one would ever know what became of me.” Beads of 
perspiration—as much from the thought as the heat. 

“ Crack! Crack! To hell with you, infidel swine! ” cried the 
old man. Then suddenly a real shot. .. and total silence. 

Not knowing whether to stand or collapse, I was helped 
down the rickety ladder and led to the open. As we emerged a 
boy came running, a lamb in his arms—the fruit of sacrifice. 
Unable to control himself any longer, one of the four had 
loaded a live bullet and this little fellow had paid the price. I 
was sorry for the lamb—but very grateful to it. 

At Razmak headquarters there were enacted daily scenes 
which laid bare the problems of bringing peace, the Pax Britan- 
nica, to die tribesmen. There was, for example, the case of the 
tribesmen brought into headquarters and fined two hundred 
rupees. Waziristan is ‘ tribal territory ’ actually owned and 
ruled by the tribes. Thus the British actually pay, and pay in 
more than men, for their presence there. A high annual rent is 
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paid for every square foot of land which they occupy. This 
applies also to the strip of road which runs through the country 
from end to end, plus fifty feet on either side. Rented by the 
British, it becomes British territory, and there British law holds. 
While travelling on the higlway a tribesman is in a foreign 
country, subject to foreign laws. The bitterest of blood enemies 
cannot fight on or even across it. There is a one-hundred-rupec 
fine for every shot fired. 

The case brought before the officer in charge involved just 
such a violation. The ofticer demanded the payment ol a two- 
hundred-rupee fine. 

What! cried the tribesman. “Why two hundred rupees? 
The fine is but one hundred rupees for each shot fired across 
the road, and 1 fired only one/’ 

“True enough,'’ the officer agreed. “You fired only one 
shot. But unfortunately you chose a spot w'here the road lorked 
and your shot went across both branches.” 




VIII 

R apidly i was becoming more anxious regarding the 
potentialities of the road down. Whether foolishly or 
^unknowingly I had got myself into the hot^box. For¬ 
tune had found me the one cool spot there. But sooner or later 
would come the job of getting myself out again. Not that 
Swagger Stick and his companions did not do everything pos¬ 
sible to minimize the difficulty. They explained that for the 
British to build a road through such a land, then run valuable 
traffic over it, would amount to little more than bringing the 
sheep to the wolf’s door. It is impossible to impose peace un¬ 
adulterated overnight on a people warlike for centuries. They 
are like children who will not take medicine unless it is dis¬ 
guised as dynamite. 

Thus the system of paying the tribesmen to protect instead 
of rob the highway traveller has finally been hit upon. It is one 
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which is costing the British Government thousands of pounds 
annually, but is slowly achieving its purpose. 'Fhe so-callcd 
‘ Khassidars ’ are stationed at irregular intervals along the way, 
and each is responsible for the safety of a certain stretch of 
road. They are supplied with a rifle, a limited amount of am¬ 
munition, and a fat salary. 

“ Rut,'’ as one of the soldiers pointed out while I was pack¬ 
ing the motor-cycle, “ if they see something coming up the 
road which looks more valuable tlian their job they are very apt 
to help themselves.” 

I'he journey had to be made, diough, and, considering the 
happenings of the night before, the sooner the better. Under 
cover of darkness several volleys had been fired into the camp 
during the early-morning hours. At breakfast Swagger Stick 
had explained: 

“Nothing at all, my dear fellow, nothing at all. It’s merely 
one of the favourite pastimes of the Waziris. They often shoot 
into the camp just to let off steam. They do it under cover of 
darkness as a variety of amusement, you know.” 

As I looked round at the canvas tents and tin r(X)fs I could 
not help feeling it was not the sort of amusement I could ap¬ 
preciate. I had no particular desire to find myself in bed with a 
bullet. I decided to leave that very day. After thanking my 
many hosts and paying a club bill for ‘ messing of guests and 
casual meals,’ I set off for Miran-Shah, the post of the little 
band of Tochi Scouts, some fifty miles to northward. The sky 
was grey and overcast, a bit of snow falling, and at the summit 
of Razmak Narai (Pass) an icy wind nearly blew me down. 
High above, on the crest of an eleven-thousand-foot peak, Alex¬ 
ander Picket, the highest British-manned picket in the world, 
was just visible through the mist. 

The British are constantly attempting to enlist the better 
tribesmen into their ranks. But en masse they do not make good 
soldiers. Individualists by nature, they fight well only as such, 
and are apt to be treacherous if improperly handled. Consc- 
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qucntly most of the many pickets placed at intervals above the 
valley through which the road runs are manned by these local 
levies. There they are not too dangerous if they rebel, of some 
help if they don’t. But owing to its strategic positions above 
the pass Alexander Picket is still British-manned. 

From the lop of the Narai the road drops about a thousand 
feet, /ig7.agging back and forth across the cliff, then gradually 
rises again. It was such a dismal day that though mid-afternoon 
one almost needed lights to drive. Walls and lowers were in¬ 
visible against the dark mountain background until one was 
right beneath them, and then they stood silhouetted like sky¬ 
scrapers. Not a soul was on the road. Even the Khassidars 
seemed to have descried their little posts, or were so huddled in 
the back that they became one with the walls. At about the 
tweniy-fifth mile the road emerged at the top of another pass 
and, winding northward, gradually dropped into another 
valley. At the upper end this joined the Tochi Valley from the 
west. Here, w'herc the road forked, a picket, manned by local 
levies, stood on a bluff rising straight from the river. In its pro¬ 
tection I stopped for a moment’s rest. 

But when I thought it time to go on again the machine 
seemed to have other ideas. I pushed and kicked and swore— 
in vain. It was soon evident that whatever was wrong could 
not be fixed in a few minutes. Half-past five already. There 
was no time to lose. The gates of Miran-Shah, still ten miles 
away, would shut at six o'clock, then what? But running into 
the picket were two little wires. They might still save the day— 
or, rather, night. 

It was a long way up. I arrived blowing hard. As no one 
appeared to cover or challenge my advance, for a moment I 
feared the post deserted, but upon approaching there was the 
reassuring sound of voices. 

The heavy wooden door was not hung on its hinges, for 
when I pushed, instead of swinging, it fell open with a thun¬ 
derous report. But the sight revealed was still more alarming! 
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When the dust settled and the clatter ceased, a deathly silence 
reigned. I peered into the gloom. As usual, the place was full 
of smoke and all within was covered with soot. Suddenly in 
the dim light thrown down from a hole in the ceiling the beady 
eyes of a group of tribesmen emerged—then the steel-blue glint 
of their rifles. I was staring down a dozen barrels. 

“ Now just a minute, gentlemen . . . ah . . . er . . 

Of course they didn't understand a word, but the tone 
sounded right, so the leader advanced. Persuading him to stick 
his head out, in a few words, sign language, matters were 
explained. He, in turn, led across the room to uncover the 
telephone, a genuine antique. Then followed half an hour of 
frantic cranking, yelling, and cursing. Tm sure I talked with 
half the pec^ple in Waziristan at one time, and at no time with 
only one person. I finally gave up and hung up. 

Upon closer inspection, my unintended home for the night 
was rather more grimy than it first appeared. True to form, the 
structure was an earthen one, about twenty feet square. Within 
this small space were crowded charpoys on which the men 
slept. In the centre was the usual smoky fire. In one corner of 
the high ceiling a ladder ran through a hole to the castellated 
roof As the door had been quickly replaced, this now remained 
the only source of light and ventilation. A foul stench so 
thoroughly permeated the air that even seated on the floor one 
failed to avoid it. 

The recently deserted Korans and their racks had already 
been quickly disposed against the walls. Apparently the 
pleasures of communion with the Heavenly God were not to be 
compared to conversation with an earthly devil. Tea and some 
army-ration biscuits went round; then the inevitable questions. 
Their distorted conception and limited knowledge of the out¬ 
side world was betrayed in all they asked. 

“Oh, you are not British then! You come from America. 
Where is America? ” I sketched a rude map on the floor in the 
firelight. They crowded to look. 
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‘‘ Is America big as Waziristan? ” I laid a piece of the biscuit 
next to the large stone of the fireplace. They gasped. 

“ Very fine. Very fine. Very big country, America.” 

“What regiment you in? ” asked the head-man. There was 
no verbal reply as I simply needed to wag one hand. 

“What! You have no rank? You no officer in American 
army.' ” They looked at one another in amazement. Ificir 
contact with the outside world had been only with its more 
militant representatives. Besides, as war is eternal to their 
minds, they could conceive of no other means of existence than 
that of fighting. Not to be in the army was the greatest dis¬ 
grace they could imagine for any white man. I could see my 
prestige rapidly shrinking. 

“ Impossible! ” said one of them. 

“Perhaps he doesn’t understand? ” suggested another. 

“ ril try again,” concluded the leader. 

There was nothing for it but a white lie—if anything could 
be white in that place. 

“What is my name in the army, you mean? Oh, I am a 
captain—in the cavalry.” This would impress them most and 
was perhaps closest to the truth—I certainly rode something. 

As with most lies, that one kept hitting me in the face. From 
then on every word was ‘ Captain ’ and every time they turned 
around they saluted, 

“ In America everybody Moslem, isn’t that right, Captain? ” 

“ No, not everybody. I’m no Moslem.” 

“ Oh, but then surely Captain is a Pathan f pronounced 
‘ Pa-tan In America all Pathans, yes? ” 

Their naivete was laughable. Pathan is the common race to 
which they belong. 

“ No, I’m not a Pathan either.” Had I turned Pathan and 
Moslem as well as Captain I should no doubt have been en¬ 
listed on the spot. But it is definitely to their credit that this 
entire conversation was conducted in the sign language with a 
maximum of a dozen words in common, some Pushto, some 
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Urdu, and two or three, such as ‘America ' and ‘regiment/ in 
English. I had had plenty of practice with this most universal 
of all languages, but it was probably new to them. It is a most 
ingenious form of communication and keeps the listeners con¬ 
stantly amused, for one must go through so many ridiculous 
antics. These tribesmen were second to none in the adroit use 
of funny faces and grotesque gesticulations. 

“But my luggage and machine!” I suddenly remembered. 
“ They can’t be left down there all night.” 

“ We will carry them up,” said the chief Little did he realize 
that a third of a ton awaited his cflbrts. 

The men took their rifles and we clambered down the hill. 
But no sooner was the baggage unstrapped than the sound of a 
motor became audible. A moment later a lorry, manned by a 
Tochi officer, a driver, and half a dozen soldiers, pulled up. 

“We must hurry,” called the scout; “ they arc holding the 
gates for us.” On die way to Miran-Shah he explained that 
“they wirelessed down from Razmak that you were corning 
over. As there was no sign of you by five forty-five we decided 
to have a look. I can’t say I would have envied your night wath 
those men in that picket. I think we can make you a little more 
comfortable over at the Mess.” 

More comfortable, no doubt; but in many ways I was sorry 
he had come. 

It was three-quarters dark before wc reached the little mud 
fort some five miles from the picket. By this time the valley 
had broadened into a plain, its surface broken only by the black 
silhouette of the w^all. There was no flag at the masthead, no 
light on the rampart, no human visible. The place appeared 
completely deserted. Not until we rumbled to within a hun¬ 
dred feet did the giant gate silently open as if by magic, and, 
without a pause, the walls swallowed us. 

From the inside things looked very different. At ground-level 
it was impossible to judge the dimensions of the place. Every¬ 
where stood piles of boxes, crates, and sacks mounting to ten 
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and fifteen feet. Silently but swiftly soldiers moved about under 
heavy burdens. Officers with lanterns and flash-lights directed 
activity. From the top of the surrounding wall the court 
assumed the appearance of a combined labyrinth and anthill. 
No one so much as paused to glance at the motor-cycle. My 
young rescuer was quickly surrounded and swamped with ques¬ 
tions. Of course I was consumed with curiosity, but obviously 
this was no time to indulge it. The atmosphere was charged 
with tense excitement. Obviously something was both amiss 
and afoot. I remembered Swagger Stick’s description before 
leaving Razmak. 

“ The tribesman,” he had explained, “ is the same sort of 
fighter as the American Indian. He stalks his prey single- 
handed, or with only a few followers, and watches for the 
strategic moment to fall upon it. His game is one of lurking 
about and harassing the enemy, never coming face to lace with 
the foe. His tactics arc perfectly adapted to the country and his 
own individualism. On the other hand, a well-organized army, 
dependent as it is on roads for supplies, finds itself at a loss in 
this rugged, mountainous country. And supplies it must have, 
for the Tommy is not like the tribesman in that he can march 
forty to fifty miles a day on only a handful of rice. 

“ Cannon is useless against the scattered and scampering foe, 
and the entire outfit is in its element only on the defensive. 
Consequently most of the offensive work is left to the scouts, 
the most famous of which arc those composing the small band 
in the Tochi Valley. They bear most of the brunt of things 
in times of trouble. It’s difficult, dangerous work, and requires 
plenty of personal bravery, infinite stamina, and a thorough 
knowledge of the country.” 

It was not until the shrill bugle broke the night and my 
guide continued his services, leading me into his quarters to 
dress for dinner, that I obtained some explanation of all this 
mysterious activity. Again dinner clothes and a ‘ boy ’ were put 
at my disposal. As we dressed it was not difficult for the keen- 
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eyed scout to read the question in my mind. He volunteered 
the information. 

“ Yes, there’s a little trouble brewing in the hills,” he said 
nonchalantly. ” It seems some one has an eye on the Kabul 
King’s throne again. It really has nothing to do with the 
tribes here, but, as you may remember, in 1929 they joined 
forces with the Afghan tribesmen against Amanullah. The 
result was they got just the sort of loot they were looking for: 
plenty ot guns and ammunition. This naturally cost us plenty 
of trouble for a long while after. The same trouble is starting 
again just over the hills in Afghanistan. The frontier is only 
three miles from here, you know. The tribes are taking to the 
warpath again. Having learned our lesson, you now see us 
getting ready to do everything we can to stop them.” 

I did not remember the story of ’29 and Amanullah, but 
before the evening was over I knew it by heart. As we stepped 
across the court, through the still night came the rumble of 
drums from the distant hills. The ‘ lashkas ’ were forming. 
The steady pounding was just a little forerunner of the firing 
to come. Obviously there w^as plenty of trouble ahead. Yet 
during dinner the subject was not once mentioned from the 
point of view of the scouts. 

The Tochi Scouts were presided over by their Colonel, whose 
white hair alone betrayed the years he bore so splendidly. 
Second in command was a rugged major, browned in more 
ways than one by many years of action on the North-west 
Frontier. The four other members of the Mess were young 
lieutenants, each in trim mess jacket, stiff shirt, tight-fitting 
dark trousers (with a faint plaid, and heel straps), and patent 
leather pumps. 

The Mess, too, w\as a revelation, in the middle of this ‘ no 
woman’s land ’—a dining-room and service that would have 
done credit to the finest of English homes. The long and 
gleaming surface of the mahogany table reflecting the mellow 
light of tall candles, the restrained pattern of the silver, the 
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perfection of every dish and glass, all gave evidence of the 
excellent taste of past and present members of the Mess. And 
this was only a prelude to the excellent dinner, each member 
being served by his own ‘ boy ’ attired in spick white raiment, 
a band (his master’s colours) around waist and turban. 

During the meal the conversation drifted from India to a 
little talk of home, then back to the strange land around us. 
Naturally 1 tried to draw them out on stories of their own 
activity. But credit and acclaim seemed the last thing they 
desired. Modestly they passed the buck. 

“ We are here only in case,” explained the Colonel. “ After 
all, we are only part of the army, and fundamentally the army 
is here only to take over when things become definitely our 
of hand. And most of the time it’s the old army game: a 
big show and very little else. Razmak, as you know, is military 
headquarters for Waziristan. Occasionally from there they go 
out ‘ on column.’ At these times one would think war was 
being declared upon the world at large. An entire regiment, 
complete with infantry, cavalry, artillery, machine-guns, sig¬ 
nals, scouts, and general’s stall, takes to the road. Yet in reality 
they are on a very tame mission: that of ‘parading the flag.’ 
Occasionally little skirmishes take place with the playful tribes¬ 
men, but as a rule all is quiet on every front. 

“ No doubt all that you have seen at Razmak and what you 
now see going on here looks like a very blood-and-thundcr 
affair. But in reality it is all just a front. What goes on behind 
the scenes is really the most important. We of the army never 
make an offensive move, or for that matter any sort of move, 
without first consulting the ‘ political agents.’ The ‘ politicals ’ 
are the backbone of the British system in this tribal territory. 
The army headquarters at Razmak may represent the ‘ force ’ 
of the British, but little Miran-Shah here represents the ‘ diplo¬ 
macy.’ 1 refer, of course, to the ‘ politicals.’ This is their head¬ 
quarters. They are the diplomats and mediators moving among 
the tribes, building goodwill or mending it. They arc the 
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trouble-shooters. It is up to the politicals with a handful of 
aids, ‘ thassildarsf to conduct things in a peaceful manner as 
long as humanly possible. Theirs is the most difficult task of 
all. They must go among the tribes and settle grievances against 
Government and among themselves, 

“ They arc doctors, lawyers, some arc vagabonds, others 
drifters, who have found their niche. All of them are prac¬ 
tical philosophers; all of them are highly respected by the 
tribes among whom they work. For that kind of work men 
must have guts, be men with a spark." 

As I listened at the Mess table to one officer after another 
adding his share to the stories about the ‘ politicals ’ I could 
not help wondering about the moans allegedly issued by 
motion-picture Moguls who bewail the fact that they have 
exhausted the potentialities of the world in their quest to 
find a new kind of adventure to immortalize in celluloid and 
sound. 

Through all the talk there seemed to run the personality 
and story of one man, one ' political ’ whose exploits arc in 
the way of becoming legend along the frontier. 

What Jim Lloyd’s* antecedents were, w^hat his life before he 
came to work in the North-W'cst Frontier Province, arc matters 
of conjecture and surmise, for it seems he is a taciturn fellow^ 
speaking little, hearing and seeing much. 

He is tall, wxll-built, W'ith the loose stride of a rangy fellow 
who stands six feet two and is hard as the rocky territory 
in wffiich he has w^orked for two decades. His sandy hair 
has within recent years gone half grey, and the tribesmen, 
in admiration of his swift decisions, call him ‘ the grey 
bullet.’ 

It is commonly believed he came from England after a year 
of practice at home as a young surgeon. The more romantically 

^ Incidents in the life of Jnmes Lloyd related in this chapter have been set 
down t>nl)stanna']y as relateti. I'or reasons both civil and military some of 
the names have been changed m referring to persons and places. 
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inclined would have us believe he left a girl behind. Many are 
the exploits credited to him, where his dry wit, quick eye, to say 
nothing of hand, as well as his keen understanding of the 
tribesman, have saved many a life and avoided many a battle in 
the nick of time. 

But most colourful and dramatic is the story of the part 
Lloyd played in the Afghan revolt in 1929. 

‘‘ It was the same sort of affair as is trying to develop here 
now,” explained the Major in his Scotch roll. “ It was only one 
year previously that Amanullah had gone off to Europe. He 
was the first Afghan king in history ever to think himself suf¬ 
ficiently firm on his throne to dare leave it. And he would have 
got away with it had he not gone completely barmy upon his 
return to Kabul. He had been much too well entertained, had 
had much too good a time in Europe to be content again with 
the wilds of an Afghan throne. He decided things needed 
pepping up, and he certainly accomplished his purpose. First 
he imported top-hats and tail-coats by the caravan carload. 
These he foisted upon his courtiers. Then came knives and 
forks, not merely for the courtiers but for all his countrymen. 
Naturally this folly could not go fir. Within a month trouble 
was brewing, and the mullahs (holy men) soon blew off the 
lid. 

“ The man of the tribal hour turned out to be a bhisti (water- 
carrier) from Peshawar, Gathering a small band of followers, 
no small number of Waziris and Mahsuds among them, he 
started for Kabul, his army growing like a snowball at every 
step. In an instant the frontier was on fire. The tribesmen, 
whether in British or Afghan territory, are all blood brothers, 
and consequently stood together. 

“ The Afghan king soon found it necessary to don a little 
fancy dress himself, and so in disguise he fled across the frontier 
into India. But once the tribesmen are aroused it takes a long 
time to cool their fiiry. The result was that the British Govern¬ 
ment immediately saw the need for removing from Afghanistan 
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its few subjects in the Diplomatic Service. Fortunately these 
were not many. The Passport Office have always kept pretty 
mum about old Alghanistan. They don’t even mention the 
place in the official passport and i/isa regulations. Fear of that 
everlasting bugaboo of the frontier, an ‘ incident,' years ago 
prompted and has since kept alive this restriction. There is 
always the possibility that trouble on the frontier may spread 
into India, and thence no one dares to guess. 

“ But w hen one of our people travels in the Elast his retinue is 
always large. The Ambassador and his secretaries at the Kabul 
legation had a large stock of assistants and servants wliom they 
had hrouglu with them from India and who were consequently 
British subjects. Therefore, in order to evacuate all these people 
rapidly and safely, large bombing 'planes were flown in from 
the Royal Air Force base at Baghdad. Within a week these 
were making repeated journeys between frontier territory and 
the Afghan capital. 

Of course the newly arrived pilots from Baglidad were not 
familiar with the Afghan language. Never to this day does a 
pilot of the Royal Air Force take off for a flight over tribal 
territory without carrying an all-important parchment roll 
wrapped in oil-silk. On this paper is inscribed an appeal in 
Pushto, the native dialect based on Sanskrit, to the effect that 
the bearer is a man doing his duty, obeying his orders, and that 
as such he should be well treated in case of accident. A generous 
reward is offered in all cases for his safe return. There arc 
numerous instances where that note has saved the life of a 
British flyer. And there are some instances on record to show 
that either the note was never found, could not be read, or was 
simply ignored. As a result it was quickly decided that every 
’plane should carry a political agent on each flight into Afghan 
territory. 

“ Within ten days all our people and their belongings had 
been safely evacuated. Government, having already established 
such an efficient system and imported equipment over such a 
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great distance, then offered its services to other nations repre¬ 
sented at the Afghan Court. 

“ In all some fifty odd round trips were made with only one 
mishap. In that case Jim Lloyd was the ‘ political ’ aboard, 'fhe 
’plane was on its way into the country, bearing only the pilot 
and Lloyd, when engine trouble cracked them up. ddiey were 
immediately seized by the tribesmen, who, in accordance with 
their ancient custom, turned them over to the ‘ witch women.’ 
These women are, no doubt, the world’s past-masters at the art 
of torture. To anyone landing in their clutches it almost invari¬ 
ably means the end. 

“ No one knows exactly how they did it. Rut then Lloyd is a 
good-looking chap. Anyway, they escaped and managed just in 
time to attach them- 


.selvcs to some pass¬ 
ing holy man. No 
doubt they looked 
the part by that 


time, their cloth- 

ing in tatters, their 

faces smothered in * 

beards. The holy . 

man, it appeared, { 

was so very holy 

that so long as they 






stayed with him 

they were reasonably safe. It would have been sheer folly to 
strike out for themselves and the frontier at such a time. The 


only resort left to them was that of giving scribbled notes to 
every passing beggar, hoping that one would finally filter across 
the frontier into friendly hands. 

“ Their exact bearings they could give only in the crudest 
fashion. But one day their efforts were rewarded by the ap¬ 
proaching roar of a ’plane. In such a barren country there was 
no difficulty in attracting attention. Theirs was the only fire for 
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many a mile. The ’plane swooped down and circled the field. 
But in that moment, with deliverance so near, their joy turned 
to despair.” 

The Major paused to water his throat, while one of the 
‘ boys ’ dropped another log on the fire. All seemed to sit on 
the edge of their chairs—or was it only myself and my imagina¬ 
tion r They knew tlie story as well as the Major. I'hc Scotsman 
continued: 

“ With one eye on the 'plane and one on the field the two 
men watched it glide in for a landing. Of course, they had 
counted on a large ’plane, the type imported from Irak, to come 
to their rescue. Such a large machine would have been capable 
of landing on the rough field and could easily lumber over the 
bumps and ditches. But for the small ’plane now just touching 
its wheels it was a different story—such a different story that 
before it had rolled twenty yards along the ground it dropped 
into a hole and off came its landing gear. 

Here was a pretty mess. First of all, it took no end of effort 
to convince the holy man that the newly arrived was Gabriel 
the Second, an angel sent from heaven. However, even with 
that firmly established it meant only that three instead of two 
were now in a jam. 

“ Glumly they hoisted the ’plane and stared at the tangled 
wreckage. Suddenly Lloyd had a bright idea. All went to work, 
even the holy man. In their spare time the three Englishmen 
worked on the ’plane. But that spare time was the briefest. 
The Mullah had caught the spirit of Jim’s suggestion and would 
not rest until it had been carried out. 

“ Lloyd suggested to him that if he had a god how came it 
he had no temple in which his deity could dwell ? The Afghan 
fully agreed. So did the other two: so much, in fact, that they 
would even help him build one. And so rapidly the shrine rose 
to preposterous heights and dimensions. Little did the holy 
man notice or care where the building materials came from. 
But the three builders selected these with the greatest of care. 
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Only certain stones would be good enough. And sometimes 
they would carry them all round the field before making up 
their minds, often as not dropping them and bringing others. 

“ And so one dawn, with their runway cleared of all rocks 
and all the holes well filled, to say nothing of the landing gear 
which had somehow been patclicd, they started their engine, 
waved a cursory good-bye to their holy man, and disappeared 
over the ranges, back to India, back to the friends who had long 
since given them up for lost. 

“ And so that temple, as well as being a house for the holy 
man’s god, is a shrine of their thankfulness, and a monument 
to the ingenuity of Jim Lloyd, political agent number one of 
India's North-western Frontier.” 

By this time the candles had burned low in the dV;chi Mess. 
I seemed fiintly to hear a fire crackling on the hearth. I had 
been so engrossed in the story that I did not even realize the 
table had been cleared. Flic ‘ boys ’ stood motionless behind 
their masters, awaiting the signal. The Colonel, president of 
the Mess, raised his hand. Simultaneously two decanters 
(brandy and whisky) were placed before him, and moved 
clockwise around the tabic, always carefully passed with the left 
hand only. 

Suddenly the room became a theatre. I had the strange feel¬ 
ing of being a member of the audience accidentally on the stage. 
Inw^ardly 1 felt a thrill wFich no desert or mountain or physical 
peril could ever bring. In silence the leading man (the Colonel) 
rose. We all stood. He lifted his glass. 

“ Gentlemen, ‘ The King-Emperor! 

“The King-Emperor I ” We drank bottoms up. 
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IX 


F ollowing the remainder of the ‘road down ’ was 
like making a slow-motion picture of some one falling 
asleep. Mechanical repairs had been quickly made at 
Miran-Shah. A key-pin had sheared in the transmission which, 
once dismantled, was quickly replaced from the box of spares. 
But it took an equally brief time to realize that Miran-Shah, for 
the present at least, was no place for a friendly visit. Within an 
hour of dawn word came that even bigger ‘ lashkas ’ had been 
forming throughout the night. An attack was feared on the 
tiny scout post at Datta Khel, only a few miles up the valley. 
From the look of things Miran-Shah would be next. Though 
little worried for their own skins, the scouts felt a definite 
responsibility for mine. Obviously their hands and minds were 
full enough already. 

It was a snappy, clear day when I started. But at every mile 
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the way seemed to lose its atmospheric charge, its magnetism. 
About eight miles below Miran-Shah, Mir Ali Fort, one of the 
largest posts in Waziristan, was clearly visible about a mile off 
the road on the crest of a long ridge. Even at that distance it 
was obvious from the great dust-cloud above the fort that there 
was ample action there. 

Spinwam, another small fort about the size of Miran-Shah, 
located in rugged country to the north-cast, also buzzed with 
excitement. I'hc road passed in the very shadow of its walls. 
As I approached a bugle rang from the look-out, several soldiers 
mounted the parapet, and an officer appeared at the gate. All 
stared curiously as I passed. 

Soon the ccjuntry which had closed around Spinwam became 
even more rugged and bad-landish. It was while winding my 
way through gullies and ravines that I suddenly came upon the 
entire Kohat brigade ‘moving up.’ There were miles of artil¬ 
lery, sup{)ly-lorrics, armoured cars, mules, and men. Directing 
progress from the top of a slope stood the ‘ brains of the army,’ 
hands full of charts and binoculars, surrounded with aides^ 
scouts, and even several tribesmen. I'hey too eyed me curiously. 
Being the only one ‘ moving down,’ 1 was for the most part in 
the ditch. 

Gradually the advancing columns thinned out, and the last 
few miles into Kohat were over practically deserted highway. 
Somewhere on this last leg I crossed the frontier of Waziristan 
and was again in the North-wxst Frontier Province. 

Kohat was strictly ‘ behind the lines.’ Nevertheless it too 
was bristling with militarism. The Rawalpindi Brigade was 
just taking over the recently evacuated post. Trouble on the 
tribal frontier was silently making itself felt far into India. 
Through Government channels the smoke could be seen even 
at distant Delhi, setting up the muffled tramp of marching feet, 
rumbling lorries, and the brass twang of the bugle to stifle the 
combustion before there could be a flame. Glumly the tribes¬ 
men sat on the bazaar roofs and watched the entering; Tommie§, 
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Over the Kohat Pass and things went completely dead. By 
the time 1 reached Peshawar Waziristan and its tribal troubles 
seemed to have been a romantic, exciting dream. The ‘ most 


dangerous city in the world ’—for so Peshawar, eastern en¬ 



trance to the Khyber Pass, is 
known—seemed like a garden 
in spring. The air was crisp 
and cold. Everything stood 
in brilliant contrasts of light 
and shadow. There was only 
the sing-song chant of the 
bhistis as they warned the 
strolling tribesmen to keep 
clear of the flying water. 
The only wicked notes in 
the whole sun-flooded picture 
were the tribal doctors. In 
their rags and tatters they 


lined the streets, a tiny cabinet¬ 
ful of patent medicines their only opcrating-t.able. To them 
came the tribesmen from beyond the hills and passes, no doubt 
to inquire whether a pain in the back was due to some ancient 


knife w'ound or the malicious unheard curses of a neighbour. 


Despite the growing sunshine and warmth, my thoughts grew 
disconsolate. It looked as if the climax of my trip had come 
and gone. Now there remained two thousand miles down 


India’s (Irand Trunk Road to Calcutta and the crossing to 
Sumatra before anything exciting could happen. 

No bright sun, but a bright reflection from a brass plate set in 
a gate brought my mind out of the doldrums. Deeply etched 
in its shiny surface were words that suddenly brought new life 
and energy. In almost automatic reflex I found myself bound¬ 
ing through the doorway to the ‘ Royal Afghan Consulate,’ and 
hardly knowing what to reply to the suave little gentleman who 


addressed me. 
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“ Why—why, I want to go into Afghanistan, of course.” 

‘‘Into Afghanistan? ” There was a strange questioning em¬ 
phasis on his latter word. Yet his expression never changed. His 
eyes seemed bottomless pits of blackness. His only visible 
action was the rubbing of his hands, not a Shylock rubbing but 
one which has been developed over many years by a man whose 
inevitable answer is “ No! ” 

“ You are very fortunate ” (only his lips spoke). “ His Excel¬ 
lency the Royal Afghan Consul-General is here at this moment. 
I am sure he will grant you the privilege of an audience.” 

We stepped through a door and a dingy anteroom, and the 
beads forming the screen to the audience chamber jingled as we 
passed. His Excellency received a deep bow of reverence from 
his henchman, whose example 1 followed. If diplomacy was 
necessary, I was going to lose no laurels to my competitor, 
which my guide and interpreter obviously was. To beat him 
at his own game was my only chance. 

But suddenly the futility of my purpose became fully evident. 
The gracious old Afghan diplomat, despite his English-tailored 
cutaway, spoke no English. Thus the suave little interpreter 
could merely continue his bowing and rubbing of hands, sup¬ 
posedly translating what I said (actually saying heaven knew 
what), all the while his Excellency merely bowing and smiling 
and interrupting to proffer tea and dainty cakes, or to comb his 
dyed moustache and beard. 

Futile. Absolutely futile. Already I realized my enthusiasm 
had run away with me in the first place. I should never have 
tried. Now I was merely being made a fool. Afghanistan! That 
mysterious land beyond the ranges, that most forbidden of all 
forbidden lands. How stupid I had been! Who doesn’t know 
that in order to enter it one must have been born and bred on 
the frontier, have played as a child with the tribal children, 
know their language and customs perfectly, and resemble them 
so exactly that one’s disguise is never imperfect; in short, be 
another Kim. “ Blast the bloomin’ place anyway! ” 
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“Oh!’’ the interpreter turned. Unintentionally rny disgust 
had been as strongly expressed as the interpreter’s repressed. 
“ Yes, yes, his Excellency speaks German too. He has spent 
much time abroad.” 

“ German too? German! ” An opportunity at last to present 
my case directly. Recommencing, 1 explained how my purpose 
was to go into his country, to meet his line people, to take 
photographs of everything beautiful (of course I knew I should 
not have enough film, for surely everything would be beautiful, 
but I would do my best), and by showing these films at home 
so bring the two great nations of Afghanistan and America 
closer together, all of which his gracious Excellency approved 
with repeated ‘ Ja’s ’ and much beard-combing. 

“Then it’s all right? I hesitantly asked. 

“ }a, ja.” (Could it be possible?) 

“ And it is also all right about taking pictures? ” 

“ Ja, ja.” 

“ And vou will stamp my papers? ” 

“ Ja.” ' 

Delighted, I turned to the still bowing, smiling translator and 
did a little translating myself. 

“What!” he cried. “What! His Excellency has given you 
permission? Incredible! Impossible!” 

Again much foreign talk and much excitement. For a 
moment it looked as though his Excellency would swallow his 
comb. 

“ Ah, terrible, terrible! ” cried the little Afghan. “ But he says 
that since he told you that you may go he must keep his word.” 

“ Terrible? What’s so terrible about that? ” 

“ Oh, but you do not know. You see, his Excellency lived 
in Germany many years ago, and the only German word he 
remembers is ;a.” 

If anything, I bounded out a little faster and more excitedly 
than I had bounded in. Now there remained only a few 
mechanical details between myself and Afghanistan; that is, 
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not to mention the Khyber Pass. While his linguistic Excel¬ 
lency was signing my papers, the suave little gentleman, in 
his despair, could think of nothing else to do but to give me 
advice as to what to do next. 

First, as I learned, there was the money obstacle to be 
negotiated. In Afghanistan, it seems, there is no paper cur¬ 
rency. As in our West of not so long ago, silver that one 
can bite and bounce is all that is recognizxd. I found the 
money-changers’ booths in an open square at the far side of 
the bazaar in the shade of the city’s north gate. There these 
eagle-eyed gentlemen have their booths in two long, facing 
rows. Their fortunes arc piled in great heaps on their raised 
and canopied platforms. There are no bars or grilles or 
armoured plates—only ‘ easy money ’ within the reach of every 
one. 

“ How many Afghan khrans for one hundred Indian 
rupees? ” I inquired. 

Without a word the bankers went to work on native slide 
rules. Then they turned to the pile and started to sift it 
through their slippery fingers. Each coin (Afghan khran) 
was about the size of a shilling and worth approximately seven 
U.S. cents. Rapidly my exchange pile grew. Their hands were 
veritable adding machines. Fifty khrans, 150, 200, 300 (a small 
mountain), 400, 438 khrans, about eight pounds’ wwth, a sad 
sight for a motor-cyclist. I filled my pockets, handkerchiefs, 
hands, hat, and still a lot remained. Finally I had to spend part 
of the pile to buy a leather bag in which to carry the rest away. 

Meanwhile a crowd had gathered (no doubt to learn from 
experts how ‘to take a sahib’). During the transaction, of 
course, several coins rolled to the ground. Each time a free- 
for-all ensued, in every case the victor seemingly having no 
other purpose than to have the honour of returning the coin 
to me. Peshawar, the most dangerous city in the world! I 
was glad at the thought of setting out over the ranges. 

There remained only one more stop, and that a mere 
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formality. Then I would be off for good. But there was 
nothing formal about it when I found myself face to face with 
Inspector Simpson of the Criminal Intelligence Department. 
Before anyone, resident or transient alike, may leave India they 
must present their credentials to the C.I.D. and receive full 
release. Thus Government makes it doubly difficult to slip 
through its fingers. Simpson came directly to the point, even 
bciorc 1 presented my papers. The answer was a decisive 
“No!’’ 

“Oh, we know all about you, Fulton.’’ He looked me 
squarely between the eyes, “ Had our eye on you since the 
day you entered India.” 

“ Then you certainly know there is no reason why I shouldn’t 
leave the country,” I interrupted. 

“ Except that you’ve been to about every place that it’s for¬ 
bidden to go to,” He laughed good-naturedly. “ But we won’t 
hold that against you. We are perfectly willing to let you 
leave India. Our only objection is to the way in which you 
arc leaving it.” 

“Way in which I am leaving it!” Until that moment the 
subject liad not even been mentioned. He only smiled at my 
surprise. 

“Oh, there isn’t much we don’t know^ about tra' dlers in 
India. Don’t think, for example, that you could a.v ,c. con. 
this far with a gun in your possession without our knowir 
I’m certain I didn’t twitch an eyelash at that remark, but" 

I later got outside I couldn’t figure whether he had been scrio- 
or had superhuman eyes and could see right through my pockcu 
He leaned forward slowly and spoke decisively: “Afghanistan 
is no place for a lone fellow on a motor-cycle.” 

Thought came to mind of the Commandant on the edge 
of the Syrian desert, of Turkish villagers, and London friends. 
And like all of them he had a story to tell. 

“ It’s a particularly unfortunate story from your point of 
view,” he explained, settling into his chair. “ You see, about 
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six months ago there was an Indian merchant who had some 
trade just over the frontier. He decided to pay a little visit to 
his customers. His conveyance too was a motor-cycle. Up 
through the Pass everything went all right. It was not until 
he was a few miles short of his destination, already in Afghan 
territory, that trouble began. There he met a caravan coming 
down, heading for India. Of course the camels were frightened 
by the noisy machine and began jumping about. The sleepy 
tribesman on the lead animal awoke just in time to save him¬ 
self and the rifle across his knees from falling. As you probably 
know by now, he was more concerned for his rifle than himself. 
It was the first thing he grabbed. But the motor-cyclist’s imme¬ 
diate thought was that he was about to be shot, and without 
further delay he drew his own revolver, which he should not 
have had in the first place, and killed the tribesman. 

“ You can imagine the complications which followed. Not 
for many months was the matter cleared up. Then it was only 
by the payment of ‘ blood-money ’ and, unfortunately for you, 
the passing of a law forbidding further motor-cycling in 
Afghanistan.” 

It was almost noon before I rolled through the massive city 
gates and set out over the last few miles of plain between 
Peshawar and the hills. Even then the ink on my papers was 
barely dry, for it was only .after two hours of debating that 
the Inspector had eventually agreed there was no logic in the 
British Government’s refusing to let one leave India because of 
a law in Afghanistan forbidding motor-cycling. 

“ Well, I’ve done my duty, anyway,” had been his final 
remark in signing the permit to leave India and proceed 
through the Khyber. He had done that all right. He had 
painted none but the grimmest pictures of the land beyond 
the ranges. 

Afghanistan, world’s champion land of ‘incidents.’ It was 
not, he explained, as though I were about to involve only 
myself in trouble, but possibly all the frontier, all India, yes, 
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all the world with me. That is why no Britisher is allowed 
to enter the land, even more so why no American should 
be allowed: for America has no embassy in Afghanistan, no 
diplomatic channels of negotiation—except through the British; 
double trouble for the latter. It is they who would be called 
upon to find the missing man, set things right. Naturally, 
therefore, they make it as difficult as possible through routine 



channels to get in, and the Afghan Government makes no 
bones about assisting. But all this failing, which is rare, there 
is only one course left open. 

It was early afternoon and the sun was playing its usual 
antics as I approached Jamrud, the stronghold at the eastern 
entrance to the Pass. Its towering walls and manifold terraces 
make it one of the most imposing of all British forts. Here, 
in the shade of the guard-house, the British take their last 
stand. 

“ Beyond here,” it was reiterated, “ the cannons are loaded 
and the fuses clipped,” and again there was talk of that dreaded 
‘ incident.’ But if one still persists in entering the ‘ combustion 
chamber,’ then one must sign one’s life away, absolve Govern¬ 
ment of all responsibility. Then at least the traveller is bringing 
down all the trouble on his own head. 

As I took up the pen there must have been an obvious 
hesitancy in putting it into action. In the time required to 
move it from the inkwell to the book the whole sweeping story 
of the Khyber Pass raced through my mind. Alexander had 
been the first to lead his army through its wild, barren, and 
unguarded vastness. Mahmud Ghaznevi, with his Afghan 
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hordes; Tamerlane the ‘world beater,’ with his wild Tartar 
horsemen; Baber, the forefather of the great Moguls; conqueror 
after scourger after outlaw had led his men at the point of the 
sword down the defile, until the very word * Khyber ’ has come 
to mean nothing but death and destruction to tlie people of 
India. Every conqueror they have known has come through 
that sinister Pass. The name is as odious to them as the guttural 
way in which the tribesmen pronounce it: fiir down in their 
throats, as though it had no ‘ K.’ 

But my hesitancy was not so obvious as to be noticed by 
the burly Pathan who, noisily entering the room, announced 
that I could proceed no farther on my motor-cycle. He arrived 
just in time to revive my dying enthusiasm. Confronted with 
the Afghan seal on my passport and his own inspector’s sig¬ 
nature, he could do no more than make sure my name was 
duly inscribed in the release book. 

Slowly the first road barrier rose, but as the machine lunged 
fin ward I had quickly to make up my mind. Not twenty feet 
ahead the road divided and a sign indicated, not in words, but 
in pictures, “ camels to the left, cars to the right,” while dead 
ahead, whether via the high road or the low, a black and ugly 
sky needed no description. But it was too late to turn back 
now. The barrier was already down, the Pathan sergeant and 
his guard leaning over it, following my every move with their 
beady eyes. Come anything rather than turn back at such a 
point. 

Though the sun had been blazing in Peshawar, by the time 
the first slopes were underfoot it was semi-dark. ” Changeable 
as the weather,” had been one of the Inspector’s descriptions 
of the tribesmen. I could only hope that he did not mean 
this weather. Already picket towers stood light against the 
blackness ahead instead of dark against the blue, A few 
drops gave but little warning, then the heavens cracked 
wide open. The twisting road became extremely difficult to 
navigate. At first it followed the right bank of tlie dried 
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river-bed, then it zigzagged to the top of a high ridge where 
Mir Ali Fort stood silent, dripping, commanding a fine view of 
the Pass. 

The country had been fairly open to this point, rolling hills 
and distant mountains being visible on both sides. But now the 
hills began to steepen, the formations to become more rocky. 
Just as the narrowest part of the Pass appeared the storm seemed 
to reach its height. The road cut into the canyon wall several 
hundred feet above the river-bed, grey cliffs towered a thousand 
feet higher. Flashes of lightning turned the rain into silvery 
sheets, through which momentarily nothing was visible, and 
thunder boomed down the canyon like so many boulders trying 
to pound their way to the bottom of the earth. A quarter of 
a mile beyond and tlie canyon opened on to a broad plateau, 
rising slightly towards the distant horizon. There the rain had 
already passed, and, with the sun sparkling on the ground, the 
atmosphere had that quality which comes only after a heavy 
downpour has washed the air of all impurities. 

Now there was activity on the highway. Tribesmen sat 
indolently on an embankment, others urged heavily laden 
donkeys, while at the sound of a machine innumerable children 
sprang seemingly from the soil. The road had flooded the dry 
mountain streams, making several of the Irish bridges im¬ 
passable for an hour or more. It was late afternoon when I 
stopped for a few minutes at Landi Kotal Fort, there to watch 
the British relieve all Afghans entering India of their guns, 
ticketing each rifle and setting it in a rack to be claimed when 
the owner returned. 

A mile or so beyond came the most impressive sight in the 
Pass. The plateau here is situated like the cushion of a gigantic 
armchair, mountains rising on three sides, and on the fourth 
a sheer drop of several thousand feet to the floor of the Kabul 
River Valley. The road suddenly disappeared off the face of 
the plateau, and there was a barrier stopping all travellers. 
None without a pass is permitted beyond diis point. 
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Again my spirits rose and fell: rose as the sullen Pathan 
on duty scrutinized my papers and finally reluctantly gave 
orders to raise Barrier No, 2; fell as the barrier fell behind me 
and I gazed westward into the land ahead. It looked far from 
inviting. From this elevated edge of civilization it appeared 
one desolate pile of rock and stone, burnt by blazing sun. 
No green anywhere, only a rattish brown. And as I descended 
the face ot the cliff more rapidly than was safe, out of the 
sky, not above but straight ahead, came a second and apparently 
much worse edition of the storm just past. A great black pall 
hung over the land. Lightning zigzagged to earth in rapid 
succession and rain was quickly blotting out the view. Before 
I could reach Torcham a good deal more than my clothes had 
been dampened. 

About the largest, certainly the most formidable-looking, 
thing at the border post was Barrier No. 3, particularly since 
its broad black and white bands were studded with three 
gleaming barrels which came to rest across the top as I ad¬ 
vanced. Ragged tribesmen stood behind them on the Afghan 
side. I’hese, I suddenly realized, were the gentlemen I would 
have to persuade against their Afghan law to permit me to 
motor-cycle into their land, f'his was “ my affair . . . and the 
Afghans’,” as I had informed Inspector Simpson in proving 
the great logic of the idea that I should receive a permit to 
leave India the Khyber, There had been a strange smile 
on the Inspector’s face. Now I knew why. 

Fortunately I had almost come to a stop and my foot was 
already on the brake. Without a second’s warning a wildly 
excited human being landed in the road before me. 

‘‘ Not one step farther,” he admonished, as his now arrived 
band of six burly Pathans seized the motor-cycle and prac¬ 
tically sank it into the earth. “ What do you mean by coming 
here on a motor-cycle? ” I was instinctively so delighted at 
the fact that he spoke English, broken though it was, that I 
was slow in contemplating the best method of approach. Before 
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I could answer he continued, “ Don’t you know tliat it is for¬ 
bidden to motor-cycle in the Khybcr District? ” * 

If his men had not held the machine it would have fallen. 
“Motor-cycle in the Khyber District? But—aren’t you an 
Afghan officer? ’’ 

“ Certainly not.” He pointed scornfully towards the barrier. 
“ Those are the Afghans.” Already bored with the situation 
and a lot of senseless words, I could see them putting down 
their guns and retiring to their tiny tin guard-house. “ I’m 
in the British service,” he snapped, “ from Peshawar. And it 
is absolutely forbidden to motor-cycle in the Khybcr District.” 

Quickly all the signed and sealed papers again made tlieir 
appearance and were scrutinized. Almost equally quickly it 
turned out there had been a mistake. 

“ A dreadful error,” insisted the little Pathan, readjusting 
his Astrakhan fez, almost lost in the excitement. “ I am quite 
familiar with the story of the Indian motor-cyclist and the 
blood-money. I was here when it happened. But Inspector- 
Sahib is mistaken. It was right over there, not half a mile 
from here.” He pointed down the road whence I had come. 
“ It was in Khyber territory, and the law applies to the Khyber 
and not Afghanistan. This must be straightened out imme¬ 
diately. You must return to Peshawar at once.” 

“Return to Peshawar!” Even the guards dropped the 
machine at this point. “ Here I have just come all of thirty 
miles through the Pass from Peshawar to be informed that it 
is forbidden to motor-cycle tlirough that very district, and in 
the same breath to be told that I must repeat the very thing 
I did wrong. And all that with the Afghan frontier not twenty 
yards away! ” 

It w'as fully an hour later before the frontiersman had 
completed all his telephoning. With his antiquated cranking 
device and equipment. I’m sure he outdid even my experience 
in the Tochi picket, although I would previously have denied 
the possibility. The chief difference was that he knew for 
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whom to ask and usually got his man. From the list of titles 
I am sure he spoke to every bigwig in the district. At long 
last he turned to announce that tlic matter had been straight¬ 
ened out. “ As I told you ”—he assumed his most militaristic 
demeanour—“ the law applies only to the Khyber. Any further 
motor-cycling is absolutely iorbidden. But the General has 
generously conceded that you may proceed the remaining 
twenty yards across the frontier, provided, of course, the 
machine be raised from the ground at the point where it now 
stands and be carried over the line.” 

For a moment I actually felt cheerful again. What a per¬ 
formance. Lift it twenty yards over the frontier! Then sud¬ 
denly I wished it were again twenty miles, two thousand miles. 
As it was late the Pathan had graciously invited me to stay 
the night. One look at the road ahead, or, rather, lack of road, 
and, anxious as I was to leave all these private ‘ frontier 
troubles ’ behind, his invitation was accepted. As I squatted 
beside him on the tiny stoop of his frontier post, the ‘ last 
outpost ’ on the very brink of all that every one considers 
civilization, my mind was filled with pleasant recollections: 
scenes of home, and spring, and large French windows open¬ 
ing on an English garden, of skyscrapers and friends and cars 
and college. My mind saw only pink—while actuality revealed 
but the dirtiest of greys, the dreariest of uncertain prospects. 

“ So you’ve come from America,” beamed my now very 
pleasant host, seeming to read my looks. 

“ Yes.” Would I were there at that moment, I thought. 

“Oh!” his eyes gleamed. “ I too wish to go to America. 
I want to go to New York and Hollywood.” 

“Hollywood? But there’s much more to see in America 
than just New York and Hollywood,” I assured him. “ What 
about... ? ” 

“ Oh, no, nol ” he quickly interrupted. “No! I don’t want 
to go to Chicago. / want to come back to India before / die! ” 
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X 

D awn found us all solemnly awaiting the passing 
of a caravan, wagon, truck, any beast of burden or 
conveyance to hit the machine over those last for¬ 
bidden twenty yards. But even by nine o’clock the only thing 
in sight was the prospect of another three hours’ wait. 

“Is it all right with you if / carry it over.^’’ I asked my 
host. For a while he was silent, in fact did not even appear 
to have heard me, then with a wolfish Oriental grin he finally 
acquiesced. No doubt he remembered having himself tried to 
lift the machine the previous evening. Since I could obviously 
not carry 750 pounds he was doubly sure it would be all right. 
Consequently he could not gainsay his word when he saw the 
machine slowly but surely approaching the line—first the front 
wheel moving a foot sideway.s, then the rear. 

Within ten minutes the Durand Line was behind me, 
Afghanistan underfoot, and my waving host rapidly becoming 
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a blurred image, more from the roughness of the road than 
the distance. At the ‘ line ’ the military grading had abruptly 
ended, and each boulder and hole now emphasized itself 
doubly, doing its best to break my back. It was one of those 
unbelievable spring days when the earth, the air, everything 
seems to have turned to sparkling crystal, when even dirt and 
dust feels clean, and all things look peaceful and motionless 
as paintings in a picture-book. 

Such was the way that first caravan appeared as I over¬ 
took it not two miles in the hills. The camels jumped a bit 
and the drivers grabbed their rifles, but there was no shoot¬ 
ing. Baby camels merely made one bound to their mother's 
side. A group of tribesmen squatting by the trail slowly turned 
their heads and watched. One of the camels with a tremendous 
hood astride his swaying back—such is the way the Afghan 
carries his women—did not even shy; perhaps because I felt 
it wise to give him an ample berth. The caravan was the longest 
I had ever seen, well over diree hundred camels. By the time 
I had passed die last of it I emerged on the broad floor of 
what my map indicated to be the Kabul River Valley. Though 
I followed this all day not once did die actual river appear. 
Far in the distance, both to the north and south, the snowy 
cliffs of the Shinwari and die Mohmand ranges were the only 
things which spared the valley the complete appearance of a 
desert. 

For hours and miles the trail wandered seemingly purpose¬ 
lessly over the waste. No human figure broke the skyline, none 
was on the road. Yet, to my complete bewilderment, every 
time I stopped from one to half a dozen persons would mys¬ 
teriously appear and come to question and inspect. Where at 
first I had felt lonely I soon came to realize that I was actually 
in the middle of a thriving city, although to this day I have 
not figured out whence its inhabitants came or what they were 
doing. 

By mid-afternoon the litdc walled city of Jalalabad had 
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dropped behind, the desert had assumed a slight uphill slant, 
and the distant mountains had begun to move together. Just 
as the sun was splashing great daubs of gold along the snowy 
crest of the dark western ranges I reached the edge of little 
Nimla Valley. 

Encircled as it is on three sides by snow-blown peaks and 
by desert on the fourth, the valley lies cut off, forgotten by 
the rest of the world. It is a land of plenty, the mountain 
snows providing constant water for the singing brooks which 
enter it from all directions. 

True, the inhabitants live in tribal towers and fortified 
compounds, but this rather to defend themselves against 
hungry mouths from across the ranges than against one 
another. I'he valley is a new sort of oasis, and seems all the 
more beautiful because of its uniqueness: an oasis in the moun¬ 
tains. In the Rockies, the Alps, in almost all the mountains 
familiar to us, there is constantly so much beauty on every 
hand that too often wc take it for granted. Our basis of com¬ 
parison is lost. But when, after hours of toil and labour across 
hot and barren desert, one stands on the top of a ridge and, 
with a turn of the head, can look from utter desolation into a 
valley of silvery streams and flowing fields, where every path 
is lined with poplars, and the air is full of birds, soft smells, and 
sounds, then one can never look too long nor weary of the 
sameness. For my part, I should like to build a home on such 
a frontier, on such a “ strip of Herbage strown, that just divides 
the desert from the sown,” that the contrast might be ever 
present. 

There is a legend of a Tartar chieftain who, centuries ago, 
built himself a garden in the valley, and who must have spent 
sufficient time in the barren fastness of the hills and deserts 
to need no basis of comparison. He chose the centre, staked 
his claim, shut out the world with a high mud wall, and set 
about altering the “sorry scheme of things,” Within, he 
charted broad and orderly padis, parallel and at right angles, 
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many divided with flowing watercourses, cascades, and lily- 
pools. Thus the mountain streams ran through his garden 
and kept it cool. He planted poplars and cypresses in long 
avenues, with a beautiful vista of sky and snow-capped peaks 
at the end of each, and the open patches between bloomed 
the year round with daflbdils, lilacs, honeysuckle, or snow 
flowers. 

During the day the household remained cjuiet within the 
court lest they disturb their sleeping master, but in the evening, 
when his lordship came forth to wander through the shaded 
groves, the gaiety ol female laughter came with him, the tinkle 
of bells filled the air, and a humming guitar made every leaf 
and petal quiver, and ripples run across the ebony pools. 

Though water has now ceased to flow in the courses, though 
weeds overgrow the paths and wild flowers fill the beds, at 
night when the moon rises abo\e the distant ranges one is 
still supposed to hear his lordship’s powerful voice, the song 
of the guitar-player, the tinkle of the dancing girl's bells, and 
the ripple of merry laughter. 

But desert-earned sleep is not easily disturbed bv ghosts and 
laughter. 

“ Kh-h-h! ” It was a hoarse, guttural command that apprised 
me of morning. 

A camel train which for some minutes had been passing 
outside the gate disjointcdly halted. Afghans—of the Shin- 
wari tribe they were—collected at the gate, then slowly ad¬ 
vanced in a body. Soon there was a score of them squatting 
silently around the machine, reviewing the mysteries of 
carburettor-cleaning. 

dTcy were large, silent men, big-boned and gawky, but quick 
of eye and mind. Of course each wais attired like a soldier at 
the front. Their front is eternal. With guns, knives, and bullet 
belts they seemed human barbed wire. One young man had an 
interesting pipe among his collection of decorations. It hung 
from his belt. 
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‘‘How much? ” I inquired, rubbing thumb and forefinger, 

“ 7 wo khrans.” 

“ ril give you one/' 

“ Sold.” He held out the pipe with a smile. The coin was 
produced and delivered, but he still held the pipe as he ran 
down the road. Instinctively I gave chase, and, as he lost one 
of his clumsy shoes, had no trouble in overtaking him. 

“Come on, we're going back!” I held his arm as tightly 
as possible. He followed without a word, but with rather a 
sheepish grin. The other men had not moved. They separated 
to let us pass, then squatted again. Their expressions were grim 
and serious—but they arc naturally that way. 

In sign language the case was put to them. In silence the 
transaction was re-enacted, then I pretended to be the guilty 
one, and made motion of running, khran and all. 

“Is that fair?” I turned to them. “You be the judges. 
What you say goes.” 

For a moment there was silence, then they looked at each 
other, and the whole story was in their eyes. 

“ Give him the pipe.” An old greybeard spoke. 

“ But-” the young fellow protested. 

“Give it!” The tone hardened, and the order was obeyed, 
and justice, in any language, prevailed. I still have the pipe. 

The scenery was the same all that day: grey and rocky 
mountains bare of all vegetation, and a sky studded with 
magnificent cumulus clouds. Even in the sun the air was 
cold, particularly when moving. The altitude was nearing 
7000 feet, and the way still climbing. At sundown the map 
betrayed the setting as the entrance to Jagdalak Pass, still 
some twenty-five miles to Kabul. It was in this pass that four 
thousand five hundred British and Indian soldiers, promised 
‘ safe conduct ’ to India, were fillcn upon by the Afghans and 
cut to pieces at the close of the ‘ first Afghan War ’ in 1842. 

The mountains rapidly closed to form a narrow canyon. An 
icy wind blew through the gap, and in the last pallor of twilight 
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the snow-capped clifls assumed a wavering, ghostly appearance. 
Darkness came with startling swiftness, and the timid ray of my 
headlamp lost itself in the gloom of the canyon. I stopped to 
bundle up as warmly as possible, but the moaning wind seemed 
to penetrate even the thick native sheepskin. In a few moments 
1 was shaking, and realized that my fingers were numbing on 
the handlebars. When one becomes as cold as tliat all strength 
and sense of balance seem to vanish, and I careened along, just 
missing boulders, holes, and jutting rocks. 

Suddenly, far down the canyon, a little flicker of light 
appeared—a lire! For the next few minutes to reach those 
flames became my only thought. Whose fire it was, how people 
came to be there, whether their intentions were good or bad, 
did not matter. The country was extremely rough; it would 
have been impossible to leave the trail with the machine, so I 
drove as close as possible, left it against a rock, and .approached 
on foot. Scores of camels, their heavy loads dumped beside 
them, squatted in tlie way. It was some time before I could 
reach the fireside, but in the darkness I could distinguish a 
dozen heads, the steel barrel of a rifle glinting beside each. 
The camels gruntingly complained as I disturbed their well- 
earned rest, yet only one pair of human eyes rose to sec me. 
The gaze of the others was fixed on some vague spot, untold 
miles beyond the source of flame, and their faces were set in 
stern contemplation of whatever they saw. Wrapped in sheep¬ 
skins, thick felt coats, bits of old rags and tatters, they sat 
cross-legged in an imperfect circle around the fire, tlieir backs 
to the night. Not stopping to think whether or not I was 
treading some holy ground, I stepped between them to the 
fireside, almost burying my hands in the flames. Smiling, I 
turned to the one who had been watching. 

“ Salaam.” 

“ Ugh,” came the reply with a nod. 

The sound of voices seemed to arouse the others, for slowly 
their eyes turned. 
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“ Salaam ” (my total Afghan vocabulary), 

A few bothered to grunt, most said nothing, but for a minute 
or more simply looked. Then one said something to his neigh¬ 
bour, who rose and disappeared among the camels. Had I not 
been so cold I probably should have been frightened. But in 
reality there was no tenseness in the air, only a feeling of peace 
and quiet, broken by the changing moan of the w'ind and the 



crackle of burning wood. At these times one does not stop to 
analyse such things, but instinctively, unconsciously, reacts to 
them. The fellow returned and gave somcthiiig to the old man, 
who in turn held it out. 

“ Here,” his whole expression indicated, ” take it, and cat it 
—and like it.” He smiled. 

Unconsciously I had somehow passed their acid test. Sud¬ 
denly I realized that they were accepting me as their guest, 
pledging hospitality and protection in the manner customary to 
their land. They moved and I sat beside the old man. They 
were an undemonstrative lot, had little or nothing to say. Once 
they had gone through the usual routine of inspecting goggles 
and gloves, binoculars and zip-fasteners (fortunately I had my 
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coat on this time and did not have to jeopardize much-needed 
pants), their eyes drifted back to that far-away place, hidden in 
the flames, and again they turned to statues. 

If there is any one picture which will always remain in my 
mind it is of that night in Jagdalak, when icy winds blew down 
from snowy heights; when only stars lit the heavens and a tiny 
fire lit the huddled figures of a band of Afghans, the flickering 
flames throwing dancing shadows of red, green, yellow, and 
blue across their rugged, stern faces, just betraying the heads of 
innumerable camels in the background; and when the moaning 
of the wind, the munching of the camels, and the crackling of 
dry wood was music to drown any symphony ever written by 
man. 

Even though it was some thirty miles of the roughest sort of 
going between the Pass and the kingdom’s capital, by the time I 
reached Kabul I was still shivering. Fireside nights, freezing on 
one side, frying on the other, always most unsatisfictory, are 
doubly so when the flames are allowed to die before daylight to 
conserve the precious fuel. 

When on the outskirts of the city I saw a sign saying ‘‘ Hotel ” 
I was both delighted and disturbed. Such a thing as an hotel in 
my imaginings of Afghanistan was an impossibility. The be- 
fezzed desk clerk soon gave the explanation. 

“Oh, this is his Majesty’s Hotel,” he explained. “In this 
case, as with everything in Afghanistan which shows the 
slightest Western influence, it belongs to his Majesty and the 
Government.” 

Since this finest of kingly and Government edifices had cracks 
an inch wide round the windows, holes big enough to put your 
foot through in the floor, one bathroom and toilet for the entire 
household, and an outlook over a thousand-year-old bazaar, the 
image of Kabul’s present was soon lost in its past. 

When the star of Afghanistan first rose on my horizon little 
did I realize what a large and truly important part it has played 
in world affairs. Even as the present name implies, tlie country 
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is the ‘ place of the Afghan,’ Wild nomadic tribes made it their 
stamping ground at the dawn of history, each stamping on the 
other, fighting for existence. 

Alexander of Maccdon; Timur, the lame Tartar of Samar¬ 
kand; Mahmud of Ghazni; Nadir Shah, the Persian—all came 
and saw and conquered, exacting a vague submission from the 
Afghans. But the tribes bowed down only until the current 
conqueror’s death. Then they would be free again until the next 
conqueror came along. ITcy knew' no law of succession. They 
changed sides with the w'ind, always fickle in their allegiance, 
and became masters at straddling the proverbial fence. The old 
Persian adage says, Afghan! Be imman! '' (“Fie, 

fie, faithless Afglian! ”) 

Early in the seventeenth century the Afghan worm turned, 
displaying a national consciousness w'hen the authority of Delhi 
began to weaver. For the first 
time in history the tribesmen 
united under the daring leader¬ 
ship of a young prince, Ahmad 
Khan, w'ho swooped dowm upon 
the treasure chests of Nadir Shah 
the Persian and seized fabulous 
riches, including the Koh-i-Nur 
diamond. He appointed himself 
King and then, banding the tribes¬ 
men under his srand*ird, led them 
in the footsteps of d’imur, the 
great w'arrior who had conquered 
them centuries before. 

'Phe trail of the Tartar had led 
to Hindustan. The Afghans fol- 
low'cd it, plundered the land of un¬ 
heard wealth and comely w’^omen, 
conquered and laid it w’astc, until the very w^ord ‘ Afghan ’ came 
to mean terror, bloodshed, and rapine to the Indians. On the 
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banks of the Ganges mothers would silence their children with 
the threat that the Afghans would get them. 

With the death ot the first King of Afghanistan there fol¬ 
lowed the usual battle of the princes. One after another fought 
for the throne, w'ith crafty viziers always in the background. 
Oriental conceptions of kingships arc perhaps best illustrated 
by the Oriental game of ciiess. The piece which wc know as 
the ‘ Queen ’ is known in the East, where the game originated, 
as the ‘ Vizier,’ the omnipotent Minister who shelters a weak 
and helpless Crown. The King or ‘ Sheikh ’ is protected by his 
Vizier. Sheil{h mud, ‘ The Sheikh is dead,’ is but our term for 
‘ checkmate.’ 

Out of the hills ot the Hindu Kush finally came one Abdur¬ 
rahman Khan, who assumed the crown in 1880 and ruled for 
twenty years. 

“ You call me an Iron Ruler? I rule an iron people,” he said 
on many occasions. 

He did not flinch at using emphatic measures to bring his 
people into line. No King-oTthc-Sun was ever more supreme. 
When four hundred of his soldiers mutinied at Herat he had 
them brought into Kabul. Ele was eating an ice on a veranda 
of his palace when an officer announced that the mutineers 
were in the courtyard below. He paused with a spoonful half¬ 
way to his mouth. 

“ The mutinous soldiers from Herat ? Poke out their eyes! ” 

He finished his ice while his command was carried out then 
and there. 

His remedies wxrc strong ones and invariably effective. On 
one occasion the Amir was confronted by an elderly female 
relative, for whom he had procured a husband after long nag¬ 
ging on her part. 

“ It is a disgrace and humiliation you have visited upon me,” 
she shrieked at the scowling Amir. “ The man you have given 
me has no teeth. Why should I, who have a mouthful, be mar¬ 
ried to a man who has none ? ” 
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“ Woman,” came the Amir's reply, “ teclh arc given by God, 
but man can remove them. You shall have no iurthcr cause for 
complaint.” 

After the Iron Amir came Habibullah, whose third son, 
Amanullah, followed on tlic throne. It was Arnanullah who 
daringly left his country to make a tour of Europe and tried to 
stuff Western manners down the throats of his subjects until 
they rebelled and sent him ffeeing with imprecations of Amir- 
gone-Infulel at his vanishing patent-leather heels. 

Other rulers followed; the crow'n went on and off, and is 
balanced precariously to-day. 

The German who was, besides myself, the Kabul hotel’s only 
inhabitant shook his head when I asked him what he, long 
acquainted with the land, thought ot the king situation. Vot 
him King Nadir, who followed Amanullah, had been ‘ the 
tops.’ 

“ He vuz a vunderful diplomat,” my German inend assured 
me. ” He developed roads und minerals und dcr schools, und 
all his success came because he did—how you say it?—‘easy 
docs it.’ 

“ I vill explain vat I mean. 

” I became a letter von dcr Afghanistan Ciovernment dat I 
come vith tractors for pulling machines und guns und show how 
good vas my machine. Veil, it vas a long und heisse ride to 
Kabul, but business ist bad so 1 come. Und vheii ve arrive every¬ 
body come out to look. 

” Dey ask vat vill it do, how can ve know^ how strong it ist, 
und many odcr questions dey ask. But before I have time to 
answer dcr King calls. Und in der secret he vhispers to me dat 
he knows already how^ strong ist my machine, but he must 
show dat to dcr peoples. 

” ‘ You see, everyt’ing here ist not in horse-power but in 
elephant-power!’ he explains to me. ‘But my engineers dey 
can’t add und subtract wid elephants,’ I explain to him. 

“ He explains he vill make it simple. EIc says, ‘ I vill bring 
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you der elephant und you can add und subtract vith der tractor 
—right in front von der peoples.’ 

“ Vunderful idea! Tug-von-vvar! Und so everybody come, 
und der King und der elephant. 

Go! Der umpire drops his flag and der boy on der elephant 
digs in der spike so far into dcr top von der elephant dat der 
poor animal gives a terrific jump and makes cin awful noise. 

“ Of course, dcr is much psychology to such a show, so I joos 
hold my ground vid dcr brake und let der engine idle. Der 
elephant—by Jove! 1 never see a animal vork so hard! He pull, 
he grunt, until I feel sorry, und I let der bremsc—der brake— 
slip. Natiirlich, dcr crowd immediately begin to excite itself, 
und I realize dat zer psychology moment has arrived. I slip der 
clutch in, und, ein, zwei, drei, der machine pulls over dcr line 
vith der elephant like a grassjumper. Und before der crowd 
knows vat to do, I reach der gate, disappear, und come back 
pulling dcr elephant all dcr way. 

“ Der crowd, vunderstruck, natiirlich, makes dcr machine 
dcr hero von der day und vc got der big order—und der King 
shows dat he has dcr right idea vith der Afghanistan's people.’' 

It was while w^alking through the Kabul bazaar one day that 
Afghanistan and her modernization problems hit me right 
between the eyes. I was just focusing my camera on a bit of a 
thousand years ago, w^hen a ragged ruffian in tattered uniform 
filled the scene and commanded that I follow' him. Six men- 
mountains quickly surrounded me, and without the least resist¬ 
ance I found myself moving through the bazaar where an hour 
before I had hardly been able to shove my w'ay. 

Within a very few minutes not only w^as the ultimatum de¬ 
livered by one of his Majesty's secretaries, but I had been turned 
loose and was already well on my w'ay out of towm. Previously 
I had not been quite sure as to just where I intended going after 
leaving Kabul, but I now^ considered it wise to make up my 
mind in a hurry. And so, as my wdieels turned tow'ards Kan- 
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dahar, ‘ silk city ’ of the south, I felt freer to contemplate the 
quick events which had just occurred. 

Since one of my main purposes in going into Afghanistan 
had been to make a pictorial record of the country, I felt parti¬ 
cularly badly about what had just happened. “ No more pic¬ 
tures! had been the decree, to the tune of a confiscated camera 
and film. It had taken much [)ersuading to get that camera 
back. The just exposed roll of film was destroyed then and 
there. The reason fur this? It was simple. Not very long ago a 
prominent foreigner had requested and received permission to 
enter Afghanistan. He had arrived, been received with all pos¬ 
sible courtesy, and departed, subsequently to write a book which 
“ presented the land in a very unfavourable light, showed no 
pictures but those of tribesmen shooting one another, and all 
the poorer aspects of the country.” 

“ We realize that we are far behind,” explained the Govern¬ 
ment spokesman, ” but we also realize that it would be dan¬ 
gerous in our country to advance too rapidly. Amanullah tried 
that. We want none of the same results. And so, while we 
advance slowly, W'c want no ridicule from the world.” 

But my personal picture problem was still there. Increasingly 
since the start of the journey I had come to see the tremendous 
force which motion pictures, the most universal of all lan¬ 
guages, arc coming to be in the lives of all peoples, how they 
arc forming and distorting views among entire nations. And 
so, subconsciously at least, I found myself taking an increasing 
interest in the production of a complete motion-picture record 
of my journey. It was hard work and heavy, almost doubling 
the expense and time required, but it had become such an inte¬ 
gral part of the trip that without it I would as soon have 
taken the next boat for home. “ No more pictures ” was quite 
a blow and one which I determined to sidestep, come what 
may. 

Thus for the remainder of my time in Afghanistan no fugitive 
from justice ever had a more guilty conscience. Into a town in 
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the late afternoon, a careful study of the setting, the light, the 
subject-matter, then everything put in readiness during the 
night. As soon as the light was right next morning I would 
hurry to my pre-arranged sites, shoot, and be gone before any¬ 
one could realize what was going on. 

I'hus Ghazni, a hundred miles south of Kabul, rose at dusk 
out of the plains and presented a magnificent first attempt for 
my new plan. Kabul is perhaps the only Afghan city which 
shows any influence from the world beyond the ranges. Most ot 
the cities of the land, Herat, Kandahar, Mazar-i-Sharif, Ghazni, 
among them, are unchanged since a thousand years. 

The city was cajMtal of the land in the days when the tribes 
bowed homage before Mahmud Ghaznevi, the great conqueror. 
In most ruins one's imagination or some inscribed plaque are all 
one has from which to reconstruct their ancient activity. But 
stepping into Ghazni was as though Father lime had turned 
back the clock ten centuries, and w'ith a single stride one passed 
from the present into the full swing of the Middle Ages. 

It was not long before a hundred points of vantage were 
chosen for photographic cflbrts. With the coming of darkness 
the city gates swung shut as I crossed the moat and made lor 
my lodging, a little cabin on an opposite blufT, the King's domi¬ 
cile whenever he came to town, put at my disposal by a non¬ 
descript gentleman \\ lio stood on the road before the city gate 
checking every passing thing. Motor-cycle and all, I was 
ushered in—and locked in—a procedure quite satisfactory to 
me, since I had but one purpose in mind that night. 

The maximum amount of film which I could pack aboard 
the motor-cycle was four thousand feet, this in three large one- 
thousand-foot tins and ten small hundred-foot tins (since the 
camera would contain but one hundred feet). The result was 
that whenever the supply available in hundred-foot lengths was 
exposed it was necessary to replace it with fresh stock from one 
of the thousand-foot cans. This was one of those unfortunate 
and dreaded ‘ rewind nights.’ 
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Under cover of darkness, 1 huddled in the corner, my blanket 
pulled around me as closely as possible, and started on the long, 
tedious task, which usually left my wrists all but paralysed. 
Getting the film oft the first four or five hundred-foot reels was 
easy. Then it was only a small amount to handle. But above 
that the take-up roll slowly became heavier and more un¬ 
manageable, sometimes falling and twisting into hopeless knots. 
Of course one could not look to untangle them, and had to be 
very careful not to put tired, sweaty fingers in the middle of 
the emulsion. 

Slowly the roll grew. But at about the nine hundredth loot 
things went definitely wrong, for some time there had been a 
growing commotion emanating from the direction of the city 
gate. There were a few tea-booths in the lee of the wall, and, 
unable to stir from my task to have a look, I figured it to be 
merely some form of local amusement. 

At about roll nine and a quarter I found my supposition to be 
correct in all but one respect. The amusement was not local but 
extremely transitory; it was I. 

Faint at first, tlie mul lions of the windows were projected 
against the wall, then, witli the rapidly increasing clamour, the 
reflection of the windows grew bigger, brighter. Within a few 
minutes there was a kicking, jabbering mob hammering on the 
flimsy door, making incomprehensible demands. If anything I 
huddled a little more in my barren corner, and didn’t make a 
sound. Another moment and a score of heads filled the 
window-frame. Fortunately the windows were not designed 
to open, a fiict which I had first resented, so they could only 
flatten their noses against the glass, hold their lanterns liigh, 
and do their best to peer in. 

If ever I have seen a ruffian-looking crowd they certainly 
were it. In comparison my ‘ hotel-gaolers ’ in Turkey were 
schoolboys. Of course the oily lamps and glass-flattened faces 
were hardly a flattering addition. Since tlicre was no furniture 
whatever in the room, and the motor-cycle stood in a little, 
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windowless anteroom, it didn’t take them long to discover me, 
feigning sleep in the corner. 

'‘There he is!'’ I could sec them point and agree as they 
turned up their lanterns and held them higher. 

“Damn those lanterns!" J had visions of ruined film. But 
all my cursing and damning was to no avail lor more than an 
hour, during which time my most unwelcome visitors tried 
every possible means ol' peacefully breaking into the house, Irom 
taking the door olf its hinges to tunnelling under the wall 
(there were only earthen floors within), to sending a little boy 
down the chimney. 

But some kind fate so persistently balked their efforts that in 
disgust they finally beat a slow retreat, and the room again sank 
into total darkness, the winding continued, anti finally there 
remained only that nasty doubt that all the film had been ruined 
in the lamplight. 

Next day the Afghan sun was brighter, the day more beau¬ 
tiful than ever. With the door officially unlocked at dawn, I 
pushed the motor-cycle out, ready for a cjuick departure in every 
respect but one: the motion-picture camera was under my arm, 
my pockets jammed with film. On a high blulf in the middle 
of the plains, the city stood some hundred yards away. Peaks 
of the Safed Koh and Paghman range were just visible on the 
northern horizon, while for hundreds ol miles to southward 
stretched unbroken desert. Across it in the summer race hot 
winds, suffocating the city in dust. But in winter the ground 
hardens. Often the water freezes in the moat surrounding the 
bluff, and great cracks open in the crowning mud wall. Steep 
and irregular ramps lead through massive gates to a labyrinth 
of streets, often hardly wide enough for a single man. Firoken 
boards and mats of straw shut out the sky, and I might have 
been in a subterranean world but for the rays of sunlight which 
stole through every crack and crevice, radiating like a peacock’s 
tail, sending shafts of light through the dust, to cross and re¬ 
cross in a tliousand kaleidoscopic patterns. 
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There was the flashing glint of steel as silent tribesmen, rifles 
slung over their shoulders, moved through the semi-darkness. 
The soft tread of bare feet, unshod donkeys, and soft-footed 
camels mingled with the scraping of skins in a near-by booth, 
the clinl{ of an ironmonger’s hammer on his anvil, and 

the muezzin’s sing-song call to prayer. Man and beast jostled 
one another against the rough-hewn walls, each muttering 
equally guttural grunts. In the air mingled a scent, a scent so 
strong that one could almost taste it, of rancid meat, uncured 
leather, flowers, and incense. 

Suddenly there w^as a gruff command. All flattened against 
the wall or crowded into a near-by booth. The heavy and regu¬ 
lar tread of many feet approached. Troops marching slipshod, 
out ot step, filed through the bazaar. A palanquin bearing a 
dark, grizzly gentleman in a green uniform came into sight. 

“ Halt! ” All eyes followed the dark man’s gaze, and focused 
on a stranger. The foreigner, disconcerted, collected his wits 
and finally nodded with an uncertain smile. Not a word was 
exchanged. The dark man seemed to look into the stranger’s 
heart. Finally, not quite certain what he saw, he too nodded, 
and made a movement with his hand. A hoarse command, the 
tread of feet was resumed, and faded as it passed through the 
city gate. 

No one was in a hurry. No one had any place to go. Camels 
were resting in the shade of a wall; a carpenter was putting a 
new lintel over the caravanserai door opposite the East Gate; a 
tribesman, his horse’s hind-leg over his knee, was cleaning the 
mud-clogged hoof. They had all been in those same positions 
for ten centuries, yet had not grown a day older. Only the 
foreigner came and went, and left no impression. 

As I moved southward over the ‘ great desert ’ 1 could not 
help wondering whether those whirling dust-spouts which 
stirred the blue were the shades of forgotten soldiers—soldiers 
who had dropped and were left in their tracks, and whose 
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discontented spirits were still careening, racing, spinning into 
space in a vain effort to escape their godforsaken fate, once again 
to touch the shores of Blighty. 

It was perhaps the most famous march of its day when, in 
1880, Lord Roberts—“ Bobs ” to his men—led a small, picked 
force southward over these same four hundred desert miles to 
the relief of a British corps besieged in dire straits at Kandahar. 
Severing all connexions with the outside world (there was no 
wireless in those days), the little band set out afoot into a barren 
country full of hostile tribes, and held Victorian drawing-rooms 
in a state of tense anxiety for twenty-three days, when the 
shroud lifted—to say nothing of the siege. 

The route looks the same to-day as it did then. No trees, no 
grass, no shade, only stubble, just enough to feed the hungry 
sheep of nomads. I'he Ghilzais live in small, widely scattered 
families over this desert. Every day as I moved southward 
among them they w’ere gathering their herds, counting heads, 
prcp.iring for the long road to market, to Peshawar, Multan, 
and Quetta. Sometimes they load the lambs on donkey- and 
camel-back, sometimes they carry them themselves, for above 
all things they must arrive in good condition. Their skins arc 
the bread and wine of Afghanistan, and apparently the best 
pelts arc obtained by killing the mother sheep before the lamb 
is born, then skinning the little fellow. 

Once a year they leave their tents and homes for months to 
follow the lonely trails to civilization. But one look at those 

homes and it is ob¬ 
vious that one mile 
or a hundred means 
little to them. Either 
they are tents, the 
same crude black 
tents of the Bedouin Arab, or domed mud huts, the same bee¬ 
hive huts of the farmer Arab. Both I had seen, hundreds of 
miles away, in distant Syria. 
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In Afghan veins flows the blood of Tartar, Turkoman, 
Semite, and Mongol. But one tribe, the Abdalis, claims descent 
through Afghana (said to have been Commander-in-Chief of 
Solomon’s army) from the first king of Israel, They call them¬ 
selves ‘ Bcn-i-Israel,’ the children of Israel. Many of their 
customs, such as the painting of blood over the lintel of the 
door, die sending ol a scapegoat into the wilderness (taking 
away the sins of the community), their architecture, and their 
Jewish features, make it extremely likely that in some forgotten 
age they wandered across the vast Syrian desert, climbed the 
high mountains of Persia, crossed Iran’s plateau, and settled in 
Southern Afghanistan. Who knows, perhaps they are descen¬ 
dants of the “ ten lost tribes ” of Israel.^ 

But of one thing I am certain, and th.at is that, Ben-i-Isracl or 
otherwise, the Afghans never made their migration during the 
rainy season. When I reached Kalat-i-Ghilzai it had been a 
clear beautiful night, not a star hid from sight. But the new day 
slowly dawned through a grey, fine rain, and already the 
country had turned to the consistency of warm molasses. One 
could only do what the Afghans do: stay where one was until it 
stopped. 

Kalat (fort) of the Ghilzais is a typical Afghan village. The 
caravan trail passes between a row, some hundred feet long, of 
mud huts; there is a fort on a near-by hill—and that is all, every 
bit. The huts, without doors or windows, mere booths, were 
mostly teashops. In the back of one of these I was lucky enough 
to find a few square feet of floor unoccupied by burly, big¬ 
footed tribesmen. 

The first day was spent in company with my tea-vendor host 
and a dozen new room-mates, respectively patching leaks in the 
mud roof and walls, standing up to get cramps out of my body, 
taking alternate puffs on the hubble-bubble (it would have been 
an insult had I not joined in the national sport, though I 
watched everything from rags and twigs to pieces of shoe-leather 
being stuffed into the bowl), and all the while praying fervendy 
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that the rain would cease. Already my conscience was bother¬ 
ing me, and I had visions of the Ghazni officials suddenly 
realizing what it was I had been doing in their city and taking 
to the road after me. 

It must have been due to the fervency of my prayers, for the 
second day dawned clear and beautiful. But the midday sun 
found me still trying vainly to get out of town. It was no use. 
First the mud caked so solidly between tires and mudguards 
that it locked the wheels and I fell into a puddle. Then, with 
both mudguards removed and strapped over the luggage-rack, 
the chain became so fouled and taut that it snapped—and still I 
was within the ‘ village limits,’ about fifty feet from where I had 
started. 


Meanwhile Afghans, possibly because they had heard of the 

motor-cycle, more 
ij probably because 

they simply had 
/\ I nothing to do, had 

^ -‘'M \ come to town from 

\|— mk/Lyy all directions, on 

il JHy' on horse, on 

./V camels, and con- 

/Y j gregated around 

the machine. With- 

Mn r in an hour the con- 

ference seemed to 
have come to some 

definite conclusion. I was lightly tapped on the shoulder by a 
senatorial greybeard. 

“ Get up,” he indicated, and 1 arose. ” You must leave all 
this and go away. We will have no more of it. Now go ’long, 
awav, with them.” He shoved in the direction of a dozen 
younger tribesmen standing apart, each with a rifle. 

“ With them! My Lord, what’s this—a firing squad.? ” I pro¬ 
tested. The old man lifted his arms, took aim with an imaginary 
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gun, pulled the trigger, then looked quickly to see what he 
might have hit. 

“ Thanks very much. You go on—go on without me. I’m 
staying here. I’ve got work to do,” I gesticulated, turning away. 
But now a young fellow with a rifle stood between me and the 
machine. Every one wore a grim, determined expression. 1 
looked back at the old man. 

“ Give him the works,” he roared at the youth. The young 
fellow grabbed his gun. 

“ T ake it! ” He held it out. 

“ 1 ake it? What are you talking about? ” The patriarch put 
the gun over my shoulder, and with a smile shoved me in the 
direction of the young tribesmen. 

“ Allah, what a dumb foreigner! ” they agreed. “ I’akes him 
an hour to figure out he’s being invited to a hunt.” 

As long as the hunt wasn’t for me I was all in favour, at least 
to begin with. After the first six or eight muddy miles I w'as 
ready to drop, and we continued still farther from home. As the 
honoured guest, I was given first shot at everything, and, of 
course, missed each time. The prospect of a home-made back¬ 
firing rifle didn’t appeal a little. But perhaps the main difficulty 
was the fact that half the time I couldn’t even figure out at what 
I was shooting. Game is scarce in that rifle-ridden land, and 
any time they find a monster the size of a grasshopper they let 
fly from every barrel. But I must confess that they were excel¬ 
lent shots. There was never a hair left to ascertain the identity 
of the deceased animal, and oddly enough every one of them 
shot from the left shoulder. 

As we approached Kalat, which for a time had disappeared 
over the horizon, I was happy with the prospect of losing 
my mud-load. It was dusk, there had been a magnificent 
sunset, and the evening star now shone in glory above the 
fort. 

“Stop!” cried one of the youthful hunters. On the gentle 
evening breeze came and went the roll of drums. There was a 
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sudden red flare in the sky above the fort, 'hhey looked at each 
other. “Come! We must hurry/' 

It w^as dark when we reached the deserted village. Booths, 
teashops, everything, stood silent, empty. But from the interior 
of the iort above came the steady thump, thump, thump of 

drums, tlic squeaky notes 
ot a crude Oriental flute, 
and the piercing screams 
oi an excited, frenzied 
mob. We attacked the 
slr)pe in the dark, stum¬ 
bling over rocks and 
slipping in the mud. 
My companions hurried 
ahead. One by one for 
an instant each was sil¬ 
houetted in the great 
doorway, then disappeared as though jumping into the flames. 

Blowing from the rush and excitement, 1 was last to arrive. 
Instantly there was silence. Not a soul moved. Only the flames 
ot a bonfire in the centre of the court leaped wildly into the 
air. Human figures, standing in disarray, were mere pygmies 
compared to their huge shadows cast on the encircling wall. 
The gleam of steel, this time not from rifles but from swords, 
made the air, the ground, and the walls sparkle with lively 
shafts of light. A moment later the patriarch led me among a 
group of ancients, and we squatted wdth our backs to the wall. 

“ On with the dance! ” The mob needed no encouragement. 
In an instant the drums again throbbed, the pipes squeaked, 
and every figure came to life, became a whirling, leaping, 
screaming wild man, with a pair of swords that one moment 
slashed the air and next pounded on the ground. Free of shoes 
and turban, their long hair flying as they spun, as many as 
could force their way into the circle raced about the fire in 
unison, jumping, ducking, turning, and twisting. Sometimes 
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their sword-tips came within inches of each other’s flashing eyes 
—they never hesitated. The tempo increased, excitement grew, 
parched lips drew back and white teeth grinned in ecstasy and 
wild frenzy. 

It was long before, one by one, they dropped in their tracks 
and dragged themselves to the foot of the wall. Finally only 
one remained, spinning and twirling like a top, his swords cut¬ 
ting lightning circles above his head, below his jumping feet. 
Fie too was eventually dizzy and tottering. But before he fell 
another, rested and refreshed, arose to carry on. When each 
had done his bit, some plunging headlong through the flames, 
scorching themselves and their clothes, and filling the air with 
a dank smell of burning wool and hair, again the crowd arose, 
again sw'ord-points just missed eyes and ears and noses. Long 
into the night the drum throbbed, the flutes screamed, the 
tribesmen, the shadows, the flames, even the-very stars seemed 
to leap about in a fantastic expression of pent-up souls, of un¬ 
spent energy, of imprisoned force and power. 

By noon the next day I was more anxious than ever to avoid 
interception over the few remaining miles to the frontier, I now 
had what I was sure would prove the photographic scoop of 
the journey: a complete record of an Afghan sword-dance, as 
the tribesmen had been good enough to re-stage the whole pro¬ 
cedure by daylight, so “ the crazy stranger could do something 
with a funny little box.” 

But fate and the w'cather seemed to combine at the invention 
of obstacles. Though it had not rained for a full forty-eight 
hours the mud was still atrocious. The machine was almost 
invisible on account of it, to say nothing of the road, since, 
without mudguards, the revolving wheels threw enormous 
cakes of mud yards into the air. The chain, too, was con¬ 
stantly caked and taut with it, and snapped so many times that 
I carried my spare links in my pockets for quick change, until 
I began to foar there would not be enough. I had already made 
the adjustment as loose as possible. 
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But the greatest problem was that of fording the innumerable 
streams swollen by the recent rain. What otherwise might have 
been dry river-courses were roaring torrents, and in several cases 
they were more than a third of a mile wide. The procedure was 
a ticklish one, but from past necessity had already become a 
matter ol routine. Leaving the machine on the bank, I would 
start wading, knowing that if at any time the w^atcr rose above 
the top of my boots it would drown the carburettor and end 
things then and there. I'he machine was, of course, much 
too heavy to push through running water on a rocky river 
bottom. 

Sometimes it would take over an hour to find the ultimate 
ford. But by that time the machine would have c(X)led, and so 
there was no danger of parts cracking from a sudden chill. 
Even with the smallest and shallowest streams there always had 
to be that w^ait to allow for this gradual cooling. 

The principal difficulty, however, lay in trying to retrace on 
the machine my exact footsteps. This was very important, for 
invariably the bottom would be uneven, often full of enormous 
holes that would have swallowed the machine in a flash. It was 
necessary to remember just when to turn in which direction, 
then just when to turn again. Often this had to be repeated 
halt a dozen times in one crossing. The result was the rapid 
developing of methods of sighting and locating myself that 
would have embarrassed any treasure-burying pirate. 

Luck was with me, and I never dropped more than the front 
wheel into one of those holes. 

Not wanting to take any last-minute chances, I spent a night 
in the hills outside Kandahar, curling with my blanket in a hole 
beside the machine. It was cold, damn’ cold, but it was also 
one of those magnificent nights when the stars arc so clear, 
when the horizon so perfectly blends sky and earth (had it not 
been for the distant massive walls of the city and its myriad 
twinkling lights there would have been no distinguishing), 
when one so entirely loses all entity in the infinity of beauty 
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and peace that one wonders why ever sleep anywhere but under 
the stars. 

By the following noon I stood on the crest of the last Afghan 
ridge. Between me and the long, high range in British Balu¬ 
chistan now lay only three short miles of plain and a single little 
village, the frontier post. Gingerly I rolled into town, hoping 
to have the formalities completed within a few minutes and be 
well over the line. 

It was almost four hours later before I started down that last 
mile. Of all times and places to have a flat tire! And so, while 
the sullen official fumbled my passport and the whole village 
gathered around (a very crucial time, for with such a gallery 
officials are always over-anxious to be officious), I removed the 
tire not once but four times. In my anxiety to be gone I repeat¬ 
edly succeeded in pinching the tube, then having to start all 
over again. 

And once more there was no refreshment available but tea and 
eggs, eggs and tea, until I thought I should cackle. To make 
it worse, the tea was still of that Chinese, green variety, im¬ 
ported from Turkestan, and particularly parching and hard on 
the throat. Yet it was all I had liad to drink since setting foot in 
Afghanistan. I had tried boiled water on several occasions, but 
it had tasted like chalk, making one more thirsty than ever. 

By the time the four-hour session in the broiling sun was at 
an end I could wait not a minute longer for a drink of good 
plain water. 

“ Get me some water, not tea, but water—like comes out of 
heaven,” I explained as best I could to the little man who ran 
the tea-stand. ” Tve got to have a drink of plain water! ” 

“ Get the pesky foreigner some water,” roared the tea-vendor, 
passing a blow to the ragamuffin beside him. Grabbing an 
Cvarthen jug, the little fellow rushed across the road. He didn’t 
go far. I watched him as, with a quick, swooping movement, he 
filled the jug from the village mud-pond. 

Behind his rickety table, set in a shady corner of the tea-booth, 
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the official was now officially thumbing the pages of my pass¬ 
port. Watching him fumble through the document made me 
doubly ready to drink the w^ater, even though it was so muddy 
that the bottom of the two-inch cup was invisible. It was within 
a few inches of consumption beffirc there was a moment's hesi¬ 
tation. Suddenly the muddy surflicc broke, a little black tadpole 
wriggled into sight, then dived for the depths again. 

The tribesmen only laughed. 

“These sissy foreigners!" they agreed with the official, as 
with one hand he stamped the passport and with the other 
raised the cup to consume its contents, tadpole inclusive. 
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XI 

B ombay was wunderlul, marvellous, luxurious, and, 
oh, so welcome as I guided the motor-cycle down 
the rickety gang-plank oft" the burning deck of the 
freighter. 

Once out of Afghanistan my first thought had been the de¬ 
velopment of the precious film so laboriously secured. There 
was only one place in British India where this could be success¬ 
fully done: Bombay. And the shortest way, the only way which 
would eliminate retracing a thousand miles of desert road across 
the Sind to Delhi and another thousand miles down the Trunk 
Road to Bombay, was a quick overnight pass.agc across the 
Arabian Sea—such a quick passage that memories of Tartary 
had no chance to fade. 

White linen on my person and the hotel bed made me fairly 
wriggle in an ecstasy of cleanliness. The motor-cycle w’ent into 
a garage. Motor-car owners who have driven twelve or eighteen 
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hours at a stretch on the home lap of a holiday motor jaunt 
will understand the blissful sigh of relief I exhaled when 
the machine was safely stored. The same motorist will 
understand that three days later I was fairly itching to get 
rolling again. 

The film once developed and shipped under seal, it was time 
to be moving, and moving in a hurry. Already six months had 
slipped by in India, Kashmir, the Nortlwvcst .Frontier Province, 
and Afghanistan. There was still a lot to be seen on the 
‘ southern route ’—all the Dutch East Indies, Malaya, Siam, 
Indo-China, China, Japan. No time to be lolling along, parti¬ 
cularly retracing steps. 

It is two thousand miles from Bombay to Calcutta across 
India. No better tribute can be paid the road-builders of the 
Empire than to set down that I cannon-balled from Bombay to 
Calcutta in ninety driving hours. The road was perfectly 
signed, in handsome repair, and had nothing to be ashamed of 
when compared with U.S. Route i. But at Calcutta the Grand 
Trunk Road drops into the sea— the island of Sumatra W'ould 
be a long swim. Yet it first looked as if that would be my only 
hope of getting there. At Singapore additional funds were 
waiting, but meanwhile I found that I had only a hundred and 
thirty dollars on which to see the whole Dutch East Indies. No 
more than thirty could be spared for passage out of Calcutta. 
The steamship agencies shrugged their collective shoulders 
when I put my problem to them. 

“We do not sell steerage passage to white persons,’’ they 
informed me. “ It lowers the prestige of the white race.” 

However, one young chap took the chance of lowering the 
white man’s dignity an iota by arranging a deck passage for me 
and my motor-cycle on a freighter which on July thirteenth was 
making its thirteenth trip on the Calcutta-Sumatra run! Fur¬ 
thermore, the vessel was one of thirteen thousand tons, and 
when I plumped down on one of the hatch-covers, my motor¬ 
cycle tucked under a tarpaulin beside me and lashed to the deck, 
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I discovered there were thirteen passengers aboard. I did not 
bother to count the number of water-buffiilo in the hold, but I 
would make a two-to-onc bet to-day that there were no less than 
thirteen hundred. 

With the ‘ thirteens ’ so generously apportioned it was in¬ 
evitable that a monsoon should make the passage something 
ever to be remembered. The water-buffalo bellowed, the vessel 
pitched and tossed, and the one other white man aboard was in 
a pretty pickle when the waves walloped us. He was a Dutch¬ 
man and chained to a stanchion for the entire passage. The 
captain of the boat was delivering him to the Sumatra police, 
after the India authorities had apprehended him on a smuggling 
charge. I’Lach time the boat stood on end he would yank at the 
chain and bellow, “ I am innocent! I will drown—drown! ” 

I assured him that I was an innocent too, and we would 
drown together. Our native fellow-passengers wVre much more 
stoical—and solicitous, too, wdaen the w'hite men moaned to¬ 
gether. I have always meant to write the steamship agency in 
Calcutta and demand a refund on my fare. If the white race 
lost prestige when I paid cash for my passage, I lost plenty of 
prestige myself when I discovered the Dutchman was travelling 
free as a prisoner. 

When I saw him led off the boat in irons I felt the first 
twinge of commiseration at his plight. Already I had caught a 
glimpse of the tropical shores with interminable stretches of 
white sand; quiet lagoons, their unrippled surface echoing the 
setting of the sun; swaying palms; drifting clouds, and a bril¬ 
liant moon fringing everything with silver. In such a setting 
one should be free; one feels like tearing off one's clothes, cast¬ 
ing away all bonds with civilization, and spending the rest of 
life listening to the lapping of waves and the rustle of leaves 
from the depths of the jungle. Poor Dutchy! 

Sumatra: it was another world where all was garden. That 
mystical, mysterious vibration in the air that was so predominant 
in India yielded to a sense of romantic swoon. In such a setting 
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it is indeed easy to forget the rest of the world, too easy never 
to remember. 

The man of the Colonies knows this feeling too well. It is 
the struggle ever within him when he comes to add to the glory 
and wealth of his fatherland and to push ever further the edge 
of civilization. He soon finds he must fight himself as well as 
the forces without. Thus it is so much more to the credit of 
those who do not weaken, who do not forget, and who succeed 
in making something useful and worthwhile out of an idle 
romantic dream. 

Maidan is a monument to just such courage and fortitude, the 
determination of the Dutch colonials. It is typical of the entire 
Dutch East Indies. At the end of a jungle road one emerges in 
a neat little white town with stucco houses, coloured-tile terraces, 
clipped hedgerows, flower-boxes, and even trafl'ic police to solve 
the eternal DuVeh bicycle problem. Around it swampy jungle, 
tangled brush, uncultivated lowlands, lands of wasted plenty, 
arc becoming tobacco, sugar, tea, and rul)bcr plantations. Out 
of a chaotic abundance is coming productive orderliness. 

Thus Maidan is a bit of Holland transplanted—transplanted 
to within a few miles of, until recently, one of the least known, 
most primitive, and most mysterious spots in the world. 

A few miles through tobacco plantations and the road 
plunged into the fastness of ihc jungle. The highway itself was 
fine and smooth, but even the sharpest eye could not penetrate 
six feet into the undergrowth, while overgrowth hid most ol 
the sky. Only at intervals could one see the approaching moun¬ 
tain-wall which rose abruptly from the depths of the forest. At 
the foot of this sheer rock the road made a sharp turn and be¬ 
came a mere ledge, climbing the ficc of the cliff. As the jungle 
fell away rapidly below, the sea rose on the horizon and the 
country became a great living map with contour lines, rivers, 
and fields drawn in three dimensions. Over a thousand feet the 
road climbed before reaching the Karo Highlands, where, turn¬ 
ing abruptly, it soon lost itself in the high ylang-ylang grass. 
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By this time the sun had set the jungle far below to steaming, 
and the thick atmosphere blotted out land and sea. Only a 
weird, fantastic sight, a fairyland above the clouds, a land float¬ 
ing on air, was visible. I felt as though I had climbed a bean¬ 
stalk and discovered a lost world. 

As far as the eye could see were rolling hills covered with 
grass six and eight feet high, a golden grass, eternally changing 
as the breezes ran riot over its sw'aying surface. Here and there 
a clump of palms or bamboos shot up at crazy angles. Not a 
house or a human in sight- no sound but the wind, the rustic 
of the grass, and an occasional deep roar and rumble, as of 
thunder, from the bowels of the earth. Such was the warning 
of the mighty sentinels of the Highlands, volcanoes rising 
many thousand feet above the tableland and feeding the whnd 
with streams of steam and smoke to screen the land as it would. 
It seemed as tliough at any moment a one-eyed giant would 
step through space, take me in his hand, until it tickled, 
then dash me down the lace of the clifl', out of his private 
world. 

'fhe feeling of unreality, of lurking mystery, which comes 
over one in this place has drawn men for centuries. Hundreds 
have climbed the precipitous heights and started into the 
unknown. But until 1863 not one returned. All had heard 
tell of a lake, a tremendous lake, held sacred by the savages— 
so sacred that death was the price which he from the earth 
below must pay for gazing upon its holy surface. Before dark 
I hoped to reach the water's edge. 

The day grew, miles counted off, volcanoes disappeared and 
new ones rose ahead—but still no lake. By evening I wvas far 
from the preci{)itous edge, rolling tableland made every 
horizon, the grass was rapidly turning a coppery colour. Only 
a dampness in the air, a certain sensation which one gets wdien 
near w^ater, betrayed the approaching lake. Suddenly, with no 
further warning, it came into view. Like everything in the 
land, the Toba is on a gigantic scale. Some Gargantua seems 
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to have got his fingers into a tiny hole in the surfiice of the 
earth and rent it to a tremendous crack, since filled with the 
rain of ages. Two thousand feet below the plateau, it lay like 
a gigantic mirror, reflecting blueness of sky and whiteness of 
cloud. A narrow rim of sandy beach set it like a jewel—and 
provided a comfortable bed for the night. 

Not that any patch of earth would have been considered 
a poor bed that night. Have you ever been so tired when you 
fell asleep that when you awoke you couldn’t remember where 
you were or how you got there? That night wms one of those. 
And my awakening was straight out of the leaves of an 
adventure book. 

There were babbling voices and unintelligible cries. I 

opened my eyes to see a crowd of 
pygmy-like men, their faces so 
parched and wrinkled that it was 
dillicult to sec their brown eyes, 
their heads wrapped in scarfs and 
their bodies covered with fancy- 
coloured cloth. They recoiled en 
masse^ knocking down some of 
the curious in the rear, as I sprang 
up, to discover behind them a fleet 
of enormous dugout canoes, some 
with as many as thirty occupants, 
bobbing the weaves. In rapid suc¬ 
cession the boatloads disembarked 
to swell the crowd on the beach. The bow and stern of each 
vessel were decorated with strange designs, heads that grew 
long whiskers. Only spears and knives seemed lacking to make 
them real story-book head-hunters. 

But the strangest sight of all was on the land. In a large 
jungle-clearing between beach and mountain-wall stood a city 
of fantastic houses. They looked as though a Hollywood stage 
designer had gone on a spree with a pencil. Raised some six or 
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eight feet on wooden piles, the walls of the dwellings were 
almost invisible under the roofs—swaybacked roofs forty and 
fifty feet high, with innumerable gables grotesquely decorated 
with the wdiitcncd skulls of bulls. On closer inspection the 
crude woodwork revealed carved, fantastic faces. As I walked 
about, terror-stricken pigs rushed screaming from under houses, 
while frightened mothers snatched their children and crawled 
through the tiny doors to dark safety. 

Recollections came to mind of the Dresden Hygiene 
Museum. There, among descriptions of all the terrible dis¬ 
eases and afflictions of the human body, portrayed in bottled 
and pickled actuality, were models of Karo-Batak houses, with 
explanations of how, in childbirth, the women are assisted by 
being rolled over logs or having some one jump on them as they 
lie on the ground. 

But apparently all Batak tactics arc of thii gentle nature. 
In the centre of the village on a mound stood a structure more 
profusely carved with coloured heads than any of the others. 
It had the customary roof but no walls—only a parapet around 
tlic elevated floor. Loud voices came from within, rapidly in¬ 
creasing in number and volume. Suddenly there was a scuffle, 
cries—and two humans took to the air. Travelling some twenty 
feet, they landed in a heap. But before cither could make a 
getaway a frenzied mob was fighting and falling down the 
various crude ladders and coming in our direction. 

“ This is no place for me,” I suddenly felt sure. As I turned 
to run I had visions of my head on a roof-stake. Bump! Too 
late. I fell into the arms of a greasy little chap, his lips drawn 
in a wolfish smile. 

“ No use,” he said quietly, in English. 

“ Huh? No use—with all these savages-” 

“Savages?” He laughed and slapped his skinny thigh. 
“Well, perhaps; but maybe you will not look so frightened 
when I tell you that I am up here selling them sewing- 
machines.” 
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Sewing-machines!Of all the come-downs. “ Then what's 
all the excitement about? ” 1 inquired. 

“ Oh, that. Just a little legal dispute/' he explained. “ That’s 
the town hall, court-house, and administration building of this 
\ampong. There has just been a hearing, and the village chiefs 
have decided the case was not worthy of their attention. T his 
is merely the way in which they punish the defendant and 
plaintiff for bothering them with foolish matters.” 

The belief that all matter, whether living or dead, possesses 
a soul dominates the spiritual existence of the natives of most 
of these islands. The native constantly appeals to the souls of 
his forefathers for assistance and protection against the spirits 
which hover in trees, rocks, water, volcanoes, which are every¬ 
where, and which are apt to become angry and wreak havoc 
at the slightest provocation. They believe that tlie soul is able 
to leave the body and that sleep is the travel of the soul. The 
greatest care must l)e taken not to shock the soul, for death 
occurs when it fails to return. After death it remains floating 
about in trees, or rocks, or becomes another organism. All 
spirits, those in household tools, food, sky, anci earth, must be 
properly humoured to prevent outbursts of anger, bringing 
curse and destruction to the oflcnder. 

Thus the life of the animist is one mass of fears and prayers. 
It is an interesting fact that this animist theory of religion is 
responsible for the custom of head-hunting. According to 
native belief, the seat of man’s soul is his head. Thus by 
obtaining others’ heads one acquires also their ability to do 
good or harm. 

On the way to the southern coast of Sumatra I had occasion 
to doubt whether this ancient custom is quite so dead as my 
native friend would have had me believe. Here the Karo 
Plateau drops as suddenly as it rises on the other side. Within 
a distance of forty miles there arc one thousand three hundred 
turns. At intervals the road is cut through tunnels, and even 
passes directly under waterfalls. The curves are sharp and 
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treacherous, rendered particularly dangerous by the beautiful 
scenery which takes one’s eyes far from the road. Below, a 
narrow carpet of jungle divides the cliff from the sea, a 
sparkling lip of sand joining the two. A few deserted islands 
dot the turc]uoise waters, and in the clear depths one can sec 
from afar white coral reefs, sandy shoals, and atolls forming 
peaceful lagoons. Here and there a little outrigger skims 
the waves and a patchy sail glides over the quiet sea. Several 
times my thoughts returned to the road just in time to nego¬ 
tiate a dangerous corner, then off they would go again — 
until once they didn’t come back. Hiirtecn hundred turns, 
rather easy to make a slip—and it takes only one on that 
road. 

When I finally came to I was lying on the inside ditch (the 
outside one was about seventy feet deep) and the machine was 
buried in the bushes a few yards bevond. I ♦ried to collect a 
few thoughts, but just about everything I knew seemed to have 
congregated in a lemon-shaped protusion on the back of my 
head. There was no one to explain the mystery. Only a monkey 
broke the silence, screaming loudly and strangely from the top 
of a palm. The animal seemed caught around the throat by 
something at which he was excitedly pulling and gnawing. It 
suddenly became obvious what had happened. Monkeys abound 
in the country. The natives, who catch them easily, have many 
of them for pets and train others to work. Plucking coconuts 
from palm-trees is their main occupation. Tied to the end of a 
string they run up the palm, put their hands on the different 
nuts, and when they finally touch one which their master 
desires he jerks the string and down it comes. Whether acci¬ 
dentally or purposely, the little imp had made a perfect shot, 
right on the back of my head. 

The native had, of course, fled in despair, not even waiting 
to get his monkey. The end of the line, fastened to a stick, 
had caught in the dense foliage, and the animal was still up 
the tree. Amid much fighting, pulling, and screaming I finally 
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got him down and took him with me for several days. He took 
to motor-cycling like a circus bear, clinging to the luggage- 

rack like dust. He liked every¬ 
thing about his new life, even 
liked to hunt in my hair after 
he had finished with his own. 
I was the first to get discour¬ 
aged. I could see myself in 
everything he did, and he could 
within three days do many of 
die things I did on the motor¬ 
cycle. I had visions of him 
some day climbing aboard, tug¬ 
ging at the throttle, and setting 
the machine loose, or doing 
something equally serious. So I 
finally turned him loose in the 
jungle. 

Sumatra to the very finish 
lived up to its start. The night 
before leaving the island and crossing to Java, along with the 
few other occupants of the hotel at Fort de Kock, I sprang out 
of bed at about two in the morning and dashed into the open. 
The little house was creaking and shaking. Spasmodically the 
earthquake continued all night. By morning almost every pane 
of glass in the town wms broken. 

“ Zat ez nuzing,” explained the captain of the little freighter 
on which I made the crossing. “ Do you remember ze village 
of Kroii, ze first place where vc stop after vc start? Zero, zere 
ver finf hundert dead on ze same day at night. 

Und vunce time in Yava I have even seen stones float. Big 
boulders. A volcano vuz afire und all ze lava came down ze 
mountain und fall in ze vater und zere get hard and float avay. 
Furnace stone you call it. But vait und I vill show you ze real 
sing!” 
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That night, as wc passed through the Straits of Sunda, the 
ship passed close to famous Krakatoa. Until 1883 the volcano 
had been visible in the form of a mountain rising directly from 
the sea. But in that year there was so violent an eruption that 
it rained ashes all over the world. Simultaneously the mountain 
sank beneath the surface. But, strangely enough, the volcano 
was not extinguished. To this day gases rise through some 
hundred feet of w^ater, and upon striking the air burst into 
flame. What sight could be stranger and more mysterious than 
to sec aflame the very ocean on which one is floating, the flames 
rising into the night directly from the surface of the water. 

Nature has given the Javanese sufficient of the few necessities 
of life and they have not been greedy and besought her for 
more. They arc a happy, festive lot, always going to a fiiir, 
a native dance, or a feast. They are even \uilling to gamble 
aw^ay what little they have. Their 
bazaars are lull of penny-lottery, 
dice, and chance booths of all 
kinds. Anything with colour and 
animation appeals. Clothed in 
their fancy sarongs^ head-dress, 
and slippers, with all their an¬ 
cient mannerisms, their inherent 
politeness and courtesy, they paint 
a strange picture in the middle of 
their imported world of penny- 
shows, lollypops, firecrackers and 
pinwhcels—but they love it. 

Probably their biggest gamble is 
when they take to the highways— 
although they do not seem to think so. To watch them one 
would think they were dancing themselves to market. Right 
side, left side, up and down the middle—it doesn't matter. 
On the road out of Batavia to Bandoeng I vividly encountered 
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this middle-of-the-road poliev. Descending a steep hill, at a 
corner I came upon two natives laden with a large straw house. 
The walls were of woven reeds, tied over a bamboo frame, and 
the entire structure was suspended between them on a long pole. 
()t course they were in the middle oi the road. Ikit at the sound 
ot a machine they dashed for the ditch—unlortunately each 
choosing a diflerent side. 'Ehe house hung across the road, the 
front door stood open- -there was no alternative. 

For an instant there was a tearing of reeds, a splintering ol 
bamboo, and suddenly the machine, looking like a haystack, 
emerged through the rear wall. I1ic house rolled over and 
collapsed. 

As I pulled reeds from my hair and the wheel-spokes they 
emerged terror-stricken from the ditch. I'hey expected either 
a thrashing or gaol. I expected a great cry from them for 
payment. When*neither of the expected things ]iap[)cned we 
grinned simultaneously. It was all a good joke. They had 
probably spent a month or two constructing the house—but 
what's a month or two to a Javanese? 

Practically every scjuarc foot of the island is under some sort 
of cultivation, mostly rice. Mile after mile one rides through 
great stadia, the terraced hillsides forming rows of seats, the 
level vallev-bcd the course. Only in Java’s centre is there a 
large section of jungle which has never been cleared and which 
houses most of the country’s wild life. The Dutch have only 
recently cut it with a road, and have established a single rest- 
house at the half-way mark. 

Tartarin de Tarascon may have been born in the mind of 
Daudet, but his Dutch reincarnation to-day lives right in the 
middle of that Javanese jungle, fiction come to life. wShort, 
plump, red-nosed and stubby-fingered, clad in a pair of wading 
boots, a leather jacket, a hunting belt, not even lacking the 
gun, there he lives and breathes under the disguise of Mynheer 
Peter van Vorfcl. But worst of all, for my pride at least, he 
also had a motor-cycle (or should one say w'icker-cyclc?), a 
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thrcc-whcclcd vehicle with the engine mounted on the front 
wheel and a basket tub suspended between the two rear ones. 
When I arrived he was just ‘ taking offf and all but capsized 
returning, 

“ Don’t let me keep you,” I insisted, as he danced up and 
down the porch using his gun as one would a baton. 

“Keep me? Impossible!” (We conversed in a sort of pidgin 
Dutch, English, and German.) “ Impossible! You arc my first 
guest. It is wondcrtul. We shall have a real house-heating! ” 

And what a ‘ heating ’ it was. As the evening wore on one 
bottle after another was brought to attention, saluted, and dis¬ 
missed. Mynheer’s nose became fairly phosphorescent. 

“ Yes, sir, this is the finest spot in the world,” he bellowed. 
“ The finest shooting here what you ever saw. But surely you 
have read—you know already about the tiger,and the Rhinoceros 
sondaicus with one horn, the black ape, the koekang and the 
swine-deer? Wonderful, yes, sir, wonderful!” 

I regretted having heard nothing of the rhino wath one horn, 
nor even of die swine-deer. Surely they were not in the Jutigle 
Bool{. 

“ Listen! ” he hissed, and leaned over the table. “ Right now 
they are all around the bungalow. Sh! Sh! Listen, you will 
hear.” 

There was no sound except the occasional thump on the 
tabic as a tiny lizard fell from the ceiling and streaked away. 
They were innocent enough, so long as they didn’t fall into 
a drink, but this idea of rhinoceroses, black apes, and prowling 
tigers—not so good! 

“ Folly, absolute folly,” insisted Mynheer. “ They arc 
cowards, every one. I feel the greatest scorn for them, or 
else I would not shoot them. Take for example the tiger. He 
is the worst coward of them all. And yet every one thinks he 
is very dangerous. What must one do to shoot a tiger ? I shall 
tell you. First get a cow, a poor, unsuspecting cow, and tie it 
to a tree. Then every day visit the cow until it has finally been 
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killed by ”—he stuck out his chest and gave a roar that nearly 
extinguished the lantern—“ until it has finally been killed by 
the brave tiger. The tiger usually eats at night and sleeps in 
the day, wretch that he is! So one must sit all night until he 
decides to return. It is then that one learns which is the bravest 
of all animals.” 

So saying, he emptied the bottle into his glass. “What! 
Finished so soon? We have only just begun. Boy, another 
bottle!” As he sat under the lantern his hair seemed on end 
with excitement and his little brown face grew cheerier as the 
beads of sweat glistened on his checks. A red handkerchief 
wiped his brow. 

“ Yes, sir, the bravest of all animals . . . none other than the 
tiny mosquito . . . the little beast, the wretch, how many times 
has he not made life miserable when I was awaiting the tiger, 
how many timohas he not made me miss my shot? No matter 
how often you swing at him—slap!—and hit only yourself, no 
matter how close you graze him, still he comes right back for 



more. And look at his size—a tiny dot compared to you or me. 
But the tiger, what does he do? Does he come out in the open 
and attack you? I should say not! Not until it’s good and 
dark, and has been dark for many hours, does he stealthily 
creep through the jungle to his kill. At every step he stops . . . 
and listens.. . and sniffs.” 

The little man’s eyes opened wide; he listened this way, 
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then that. There was no sound but the buzzing of insects 
around the light. He too tried sniffing. 

“ And all the while the mosquito is biting hell out of you. 
Excuse, out of me. And finally when he comes he steals so 
quietly that unless one is wide awake one hardly knows he 
is there. 

“Then comes the greatest misfortune of all! The coward 
never even knows what struck him. He is dead before the 
crack reaches him. He has no right to die such a painless 
death! Yes, sir, he never knows what struck him.” 

“ That depends on who is doing the shooting,” I suggested. 

“What?” Mynheer straightened, looking quickly around 
the room, as though for his gun. 

“ I —1 mean that depends on if I’m doing the shooting. In 
that case he would probably know—know that something 
hadn’t struck him.” • 

“ Oh, that is different.” Mynheer reached for the bottle 
again. 

“ Very different,” I agreed. Frankly I wasn’t sure whether 
I preferred to spend the night in the bungalow with Tartarin 
or in the jungle with tigers and onediorned rhinoceroses. But 
out there he might accidentally have taken me for a black ape. 

Nor was I, on awakening, sure the decision had been wise. 
An unearthly wail shook every wall. I found Heer Peter in 
his rubber boots, using the hem of his nightgown as a fiice 
towel. He was pacing the porch. Two servants excitedly fol¬ 
lowed on the ground as though ready to catch him should he 
walk off the end. Perhaps he had broken his last bottle. 

“Oh, it is terrible, unspeakable!” he wailed through the 
tears. “ Mynheer, I am very sorry. I told you everything wrong 
last night. There is one animal I forgot, one beast much worse 
than the mosquito. Come and I will show you.” He led me 
to his bedroom. It w^as a simple little place, no furniture, only 
a bed draped with mosquito-netting and a washstand littered 
with bottles—apparently he brushed his teeth with rum and 
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used whisky for hair tonic! On the walls were a few ragged 
batik weavings such as one sees hanging by the score in every 
native market. 

“ But what is the trouble? ” I inquired innocently. 

“What is the trouble?'* My host burst into a fresh flood 
of lamentation. “ Do you not see my lovely batiks? Last night 
they were whole, not a stitch missing. Now look at them, 
rags—tatters! How could I have forgotten to tell you about 
the white ants r “ 

He bellowed for breakfast, and the servants fled to bring it. 

“My batiks! I'hc scoundrelly ants! My lovely batiks,** he 
groaned all through the meal. “ It is terrible. I must tell you. 
I must tell you immediately.’* 

I assured him I was most anxious to hear. 

“ Many years ago, when I first came to Java, I worked on 
a tea plantation* near Djorkiakarta. I was in charge. I had 
many natives under me and much money in my hands. You 
understand? I was trusted. I was the boss. Then one day I 
looked over the financial reports drawn up by my assistant, 
a native boy. At the bottom in red ink I saw, ‘ Deficit— 
twenty thousand gulden . . . consumed by white ants.’ 

“Can you believe it? The scoundrel! Twenty thousand 
gulden! Eaten by white ants! What a thief, that man! He 
went to gaol! ’’ Pag tears rolled down his checks. “ But now 
—now' I can believe it. They have eaten my priceless batiks, 
those w'hite ants. I must go to Soerabaja. I must go there at 
once and get that poor man out. . . .** 
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Jk LTHOUGH I could find no corroborating talcs of 
/\ white ants consuming things mineral, Tartarin had 
JL. m. painted such a glowing picture of what they can do 
to things vegetable that I had visions of riding the remaining 
thousands of miles with only coil springs for a saddle. I 
decided to take no chances. I'hc evening I reached Soerabaja 
a ship was putting out for the mainland. Within another forty 
hours I was again on the Asiatic continent, ready to start the 
northward run through the Malay Peninsula to China. 
Singapore ... the Chinese section, rickshaws, the patter of 
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bare feet, the smell of incense, fish, and the crisp morning 
air ... a tailor’s shop, a smiling little Chinese at the door, and 
a sign in his window: “ Boy wanted: must be female.” 

Offering a hodge-podge of international sensations, Singa¬ 
pore is neat and orderly like all her Malayan sister cities. 
Johore, Malacca, Penang, and Alor Star arc clean and trim, 
the eye delighting in well-groomed ‘commons,’ parks, orderly 
streets, and little white bungalows. The foreigner brought all 
this when he came to take away from Malaya her rubber and 
tin. He brought order even into the jungle, hacking it away, 
clearing and building highways, planting trees—rubber-trees. 
Riding on tires over the plantation roads was the perfect 
example of—from producer to consumer. 

The rubber-trees must be tapped every day to be kept healthy, 
and so there is ever a hustle on a rubber plantation. As I rode 
through innumerable plantations the trees were all being kept 
healthy, although the business of producing rubber was very 
sick. The rubber mountain had grown too high and had 
tumbled. The bottom had dropped out of the market. But 
nature cannot be turned off and on like a spigot, like the 
machines which convert the raw sap into the finished product. 
Totally unconcerned with the market, the sticky white liquid 
kept pouring into the little cups, and, to protect their interests, 
the plantation owners had to keep tapping the trees to keep 
them alive. And so the rubber mountain grew even higher, and, 
like it, the people concerned with it began to tremble. 

Then one day an idea emerged from the confusion, 

“ Rubber tires . . . why not rubber roads? ” 

So they started to lay rubber roads in Malaya, mixing the raw 
rubber with gravel and pebbles, pouring it as though it were 
concrete. It makes a fine non-skid surface closely resembling 
macadam. It is resilient, and the barefooted natives love to walk 
over the experimental stretches which have been laid, bouncing 
along as though wearing a variety of supcr-rubber-hecl. No 
matter how hot the sun, the road does not become sticky or, 
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like tar, rutted. It bounces back into shape. The planters arc 
hopeful. No telling, they say, how soon the world will be criss¬ 
crossed by rubber highways—how soon we may be bouncing off 
to Buffalo or down to Buenos Aires. 

One cannot traverse the roads running through the Malay 
jungles without at every stop being offered the chance to start 
one’s own menagerie. The jungles abound in wild life, the zoos 
of the world being constantly replenished from this source. 
Prices are ridiculously low, depending on little more than the 
hunger of the merchant. I had to be firm on several occasions 
in my insistence that a motor-cycle was no place for a baby 
tiger, even though it did cost only two dollars. 

In Taiping a Frenchman who was stopping at the Govern¬ 
ment rest-house where I put up assured me that a baby tiger 
could be reared to make a fine playmate. He told me of his 
nephew, a mining engineer, stationed in some remote section of 
Indo-China. He had taken in a baby tiger as a pet for his 
children. The little cub frisked like a kitten and grew larger 
and larger. Sometimes he feared for the children’s safety, but 
the tiger showed such affection and playfulness that he could 
not bring himself to destroy it. Often he repeated the acid test— 
cut his finger and allowed the tiger to smell and taste human 
blood. Every time the animal turned away in disgust. 

The tiger grew up and grew old, and ever like a meek dog 
rode the children around on his back or rolled on the floor and 

9 

played with them like a kitten, until he became lame and de¬ 
crepit. And then one day he became ill and lay down in a corner 
as though to die. The family, all concern, decided that the tiger 
must immediately be taken to town to the hospital. The patient 
was hoisted into a rickshaw, where he slumped half on the 
seat, half on the floor, and never raised his head. At a fast dog¬ 
trot the coolie set out for help. 

But hardly had he entered the city limits when screams began 
to rise. Mothers grabbed their children and fled to safety. Men 
ran for their guns. Unconcerned, the rickshaw boy padded into 
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the hospital compound and started extracting the sick tiger from 
the vehicle. It was no easy task, the animal weighing several 
hundred pounds. He was hardly on the ground when a shout 
came from an upper window. 

“ Put him back! 1 ake him away!It was one of the head 
doctors. The boy tried to shout explanations. 

“ Back, or I'll shoot!ordered the hero of the day, producing 
a gun. 

Sadly the rickshaw boy brought the tiger home, where he was 
appreciated, there to die and receive fitting burial. It was an 
appealing story, but not appealing enough for me to take aboard 
a tiger cub. 

The life and customs of the Malays arc linked closely to 
animal sports. On the great royal game preserves, where the 
laws of poaching arc no less exacting than those of any medieval 
baron, the gam® of baiting animals is held in high esteem. A 
panther is pitted against a wild pig, a tiger against an elephant. 
These highly exciting encounters are reserved for the ruling 
classes. But the simple native has his pleasures too. He delights 
in watching a pair of ill-tempered, plain garden-variety water- 
buflalocs fight it out. The caraboa-fights draw the natives as 
championship bouts draw Americans to Madison Square 
Garden. They pay to get a scat in the arena, and they will bet 
their shirts—usually because they have nothing else. 

This gambling fever has encouraged the formation of profes¬ 
sional syndicates, who train water-bufifiloes for the fighting 
ring, and when they get a champion tour the country, earning 
big money in pitting the animal against local talent. At Alor 
Star a Scotch planter revealed the machinations of one group of 
professionals. He had witnessed the affair in an improvised 
arena just over the Siamese frontier. 

‘‘ It was a sight ne'er to be forgotten,” he laughed. “ The city 
slickers came oot with a verry moth-eaten specimen o’ a cham¬ 
pion. O’ course the paddy-field boys staked their last copper 
an’ straw hat on their own hefty brrutc. The grandstands were 
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sold out an’ the gods up in the swayin’ palms hadn’t room 
for another coconut. Public feelin’ was runnin’ high. A blast o’ 
the trumpets, the gates flew open, an’ roarrin’ death an’ defiance 
the challengers rushed headlong at each other.” 

The story-teller rocked in his chair. ” When the McCloods 
an’ the McDonalds had their Icud y’nc’cr saw anythin’ funnier. 
Whoo—there came a ghasp—then a deathly pause. Was it pos¬ 
sible? At the very first head-on collision, beibre the dust had 



even risen, the paddy-field boys saw their champ drrop in his 
trracks. Well, the city slickers collected their bit o’ money an’ 
their unhurt bull an’ disappeared. Not until the ‘ wake ’ did the 
home team discover a collection o’ tiny black tacks driven home 
in the head o’ their dead hope. The gamblin’ lads took no 
chances. I'hcy’d tapped the tacks into place, usin’ a bit of 
molasses-smear to keep them firm, an’ with the forree o’ the 
first impact the tacks had been driven clear into the skull an’ 
cracked the animal’s noggin’.” 

A few miles north of Alor Star lay the frontier between the 
Federated Malay States and Siam; the road came to an abrupt 
end. From the point of view of transportation Siam should be 
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famous for two things: her lack of motor-car roads and her 
marvellous railways. Totally electrified, the Royal State Rail¬ 
ways of Siam are among the w’orld’s most efficient. But they 
have also been among the most expensive to build in that every 
foot had to be hacked from dense jungle swamp-land. With 
such an investment Siam could not aftord to build highways. 

But a highway or a railway makes little difference to a motor¬ 
cycle. As in India I had forded many a river atop a railway 
tresde, I now rode the several hundred miles of lowlands be¬ 
tween Alor Star and Bangkok on a railway viaduct. The 
scenery varied only from dense jungle to open fields, often com¬ 
pletely submerged. Sometimes there was a narrow path along¬ 
side, More often it was necessary to ride between the rails. For¬ 
tunately the signal system was the same as in America, whence 
it was adopted, and so by watching carefully I could tell just 
when to ‘ jump ^e rails.’ 

Abetted by tho,se American signals, by the time I reached the 
Siamese capital, just half-way round the world from New York, 
another attack of nostalgia descended. 

“ Oh, yes, sir, it is quite possible,” the clerk in the central 
telephone exchange assured me. It seemed incredible that the 
company would actually assure clear transmission by radio¬ 
telephone with New York. 

“ How good is the reception” I asked sceptically. 

“ Oh, very good, sir. Your money back if you can't hear. 
Would you care to listen a moment—just to try for yourself .f* ” 

I was led into a medium-sized room with soundproof walls 
and ceiling, a heavily carpeted floor, and thickly upholstered 
furniture. 

“ Just lift the receiver on the desk and I shall see you arc 
switched in, sir,” the attendant said. “ But I cannot let you hear 
both ends of the conversation. It will be only New York that 
you will hear.” 

A click . , . and I came in at the middle of a sentence. The 
voice was feminine. It continued: “I shall be sailing on the 
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twenty-fifth. The boat will take about eleven weeks. . . 
(Pause.) (In a rather startled but pleased tone:) “ Oh, john .. 
(Pause.) (Then bursting forth excitedly:) “Oh, John! You 
mustn’t say that. The whole world is listening! ” 

From Bangkok the Indo-Chinese frontier lay only a few more 
railway-track miles. Then once again the open road—one of the 
finest colonial roads in the world, ‘ La Route Mandarine,’ Route 
Coloniale No. i, stretching a thousand miles from the Siamese 
frontier to China in the north. Maintaining that most of the 
country’s heavy transporting could be better accomplished via 
the numerous rivers, in contrast to the Siamese the French have 
built roads instead of railways. 

Yet hardly a mile over the border and I began to wonder if it 
wouldn’t be wiser to turn back. Almost the first human en¬ 
countered on the highway made a sudden appearance from the 
wayside jungle. His clothing was most scanty, consisting of no 
more than a loincloth. Perhaps he figured the bushy clump of 
hair on his chest suflk'ient. Rarely does one see a hairy native in 
these parts. This one certainly made the most of his singular 
blessing. Utilizing the hair as the leaves of a tree, on his 
stomach the trunk was tattooed into existence, while on and 
about the entangling jungle-leaves wdiich spread over his arms 
and legs were scattered birds, snakes, tigers, elephants, and no 
doubt many other animals which I could not sec in the quick 
glimpse afforded. As quickly as I stopped for closer inspection 
he disappeared into tlic jungle. 

Perhaps this man of the jungle was merely doing as his 
fellow-countrymen—trying to escape the ‘ mekui.’ Animists as 
they arc, superstition rules their lives. Evil spirits (mekui) 
surround them, and theirs is one long struggle to evade and 
appease them. Every strange sound and sight is a mekui, and 
they must do something to pacify it. 

Shrines arc prevalent everywhere. Every action--the planting 
of rice, the picking of rice, going to market, getting married— 
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is accompanied by a specific ceremony. Festivals take place 
throughout the year. Every possible precaution is taken to 
keep the mekui from the door. Some of the most primitive 

even go to the extreme of self- 
immolation and of immolat¬ 
ing their children, breaking 
their limbs and twisting their 
bodies, so that the mekui will 
no longer have any interest 
in them and they will be able 
to make a peaceful living 
begging. 

Just such professional beg¬ 
gars arc found in Arabia. In 
the Federated Malay States 
there arc many Arabs who 
have come during the centuries as traders and whose religion has 
been peacefully adopted by the Malays as it was by the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Dutch East Indies, but in Indo-China the natives 
still practise ‘ integral animism,’ that of the first Asiatic ages. 

At present Christianity is making a slow but steady advance 
among the people, but so far no foreign religion has been able 
to supplant their primitive superstitious beliefs. Buddhism was 
once strong in their land, and is still the ‘ State religion ’ of Siam 
and Cambodia. But its days of greatness have gone; only a few 
fast disintegrating ruins remain. 

Angkor Thom, a mighty city in the jungle, was built by that 
same wave of religious zeal and enthusiasm which swept across 
the world in the Middle Ages, which built the cathedrals of 
Europe, set the Moslem to scouring the world in the name of 
religion, and sent Buddhist priests and missionaries out of India 
to all the lands of the East. Some say that Angkor owed its 
prosperity to the fact that it was once a port on the coast of 
Indo-China; but, as the many rivers carried down alluvial soil 
and pushed the coast ever farther to the sea, the city gradually 
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became buried in the jungle. No one knows the exact reason— 
only that it declined, and by the end of the sixteenth century 
was lost and forgotten. 

For centuries it remained veiled by a jungle shroud—one of 
man’s greatest monuments lost in a remote corner of the world, 
a wild, unknown forest, where the tracks of beasts had blotted 
out those of man. I’hough partially reclaimed and restored as 
a national monument, to tliis day it is still a neglected shrine to 



neglected gods. Wandering through its deserted stone corridors 
one cannot repress a shiver. Only invisible snakes hiss from the 
depths of dark pits, the ghostly, shifting shadows of bats hover 
about, and ugly little gods with glassy eyes leer from every 
square foot of wall surface; and all the while the rain . . . rain 
. . . rain . . . centuries of rain, and the irresistible advance of 
the jungle, claiming its own. 

No doubt one of the reasons I found Angkor so depressing 
was the fact that even as I crossed the frontier into Indo-China 
the rainy season broke over my head with all its tropical vio¬ 
lence. I had heard of rainy seasons in equatorial climes, had 
heard of those incessant downpours which slowly drive one 
crazy, had read about tliem in geography books, encyclop.-Edias, 
and short stories, but I had never known the meaning of the 
word rain until I wallowed down the road to Angkor. Even 
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the monsoon-crossing to Sumatra had been a shower in com¬ 
parison. Despite the broad brim of my topee and the fact that I 
strapped my raincoat around my neck to the choking jx>int, the 
rain poured down my back like a river, my boots were soon 
overflowing, and my lingers on the handlebars became soft and 
mushy. 

Saigon was a welcome sight. The petit Pans de VEst certainly 
lived Lij) to its name. With its French signs, its street cafes^ its 
boulevards, its fanfare of execrable jazz, and, above all, its hos¬ 
pitality, it is second not even to its namesake. In the very first 
garage I was greeted as I had not been since Beirut. Perhaps 1 
was a pathetic sight, the machine and myself so caked with mud 
as to be hardly recognizable. But with ample and cheerful native 
assistance this was well removed bef()re the garage owner and 
his friend appeared. 

At first they .stood quietly aside and W'atched. Perhaps a 
native mechanic explained matters in a local dialect. It w\as 
not until I had finished putting fresh oil into the crank-case 
that one ol' them, the proprietor, stepped forward and tapped 
my shoulder. 

“ Ffave you any change? he asked in French. His tone was 
soft but firm. He held out a ten-piastre note. Loath to put 
greasy hands into my pockets, I unobligingly answered, 
“ No.^” 

“ Only three piastres,” he insisted. 

“Three piastres? ” I looked again at the note in his hand. 

“Three piastres! What kind of business is that? I fill my 
machine w'ith your petrol and oil, take your mechanic’s time, 
give you three piastres and you give me ten. Maybe that’s what 
Indo-Chinese means? ” 

The proprietor looked more confused than I. His companion 
ste[)ped forward to take the floor. 

“ You do not understand. He wishes to give you the differ¬ 
ence, the seven piastres. Since you have no change I will give 
you the other three.” 
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If it had been a little more complicated French I might have 
doubted my understanding. It was too simple to mistake. My 
grins brought only greater expressions of amazement. They 
fairly collapsed when I explained. 

“ Thank you, gentlemen, but I do not ask for your money. 1 
am not begging my way. In fact, I fully intend to pay for all 
I have received.” 

At first they were dumbfounded, then started stammering 
over each other. 

“ He docs not-” 

“ He will not-” 

“ Sacre nom! ” The proprietor put hands on hips. And 1 
who have been here twenty-eight years and this is tl]e first such 
a one I have seen, such a traveller who is actually paying his 
own way.” 

dliough it rained all the way up the Mandarin Road for seven 
hundred and fifty miles to Hue, I felt in very different spirits 
than on the ride from Angkor. When a Frenchman hailed me 
on the highway I was more than willing to stop and lend a 
hand. 

” Car’s broken down. Will you give me a lift into Hue? ” he 
asked. 

While he took over the saddle, 1 slid forward on to the petrol 
tank and we proceeded precariously. Travelling in modern 
Indo-China must be very similar to what it was in medieval 
Europe., The roads arc unmade, and not infrequently bumpy, 
pilgrims and merchants endlessly trudging along them. 

Farming is the national occupation. Industrialism does not 
exist. Here and there little mission church steeples rise from the 
fields, and few and far between are the towns with their busy 
and unhealthy market-places. 

The Frenchman, apparently not feeling too secure on a motor¬ 
cycle, was e]uick to explain that petty banditry w^as practised on 
the highways, the bands hiding out in the depths of the jungle- 
covered mountains, while the police, to avoid the rigours of the 
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open road, fritter away their time with the inconsequential 
details of the bazaars. 

His first suggestion when we reached Hue was a drink in the 
hotel cafe. He hadn’t enjoyed the joggling ride, and averred 
only liquid would reach the right spot. Our aperitifs had just 
been set before us when two uniformed gentlemen appeared in 
the doorway—gendarmes in blue and red uniforms, peaked 
caps, and swinging short batons; in every aspect perfect replicas 
of the police one sees daily in the streets of Paris. One swag¬ 
gered towards the proprietor at the bar. 

certain Fulton, is he here?” he demanded. The pro¬ 
prietor shrugged and looked blank. 1 had not as yet registered. 
He was as scared of having the gendarmerie in his establishment 
as I was surprised at hearing my name. Even my companion 
did not know it, nor I his. 

Both oflicers went into a huddle, looked me over with quick 
glances, rubbed their chins, and finally came to an agreement. 

‘‘ Is that your motor-cycle? ” asked the short, fat one, 

“ Yes, and my name’s Fulton,” I admitted. 

“ Good. Then you will come with us immediately.” 

Go where? What’s it all about? ” 

Never mind. Come with us. You’ll learn soon enough.” 

My table companion’s eyes were momentarily widening, and 
he stared as though I was one of the bandits he had been talking 
about. Obviously he was not going to be of much help. 

“All right, ril go with you. But under protest. And you’ll 
have to wait until I wash off some of this dirt.” 

I moved towards the flight of stairs at one side of the bar, but 
was hardly on the first step when I felt a gun in my ribs. 

“Stick up your hands!” Up they went, “Search him, 
Jean!” The fat little roly-poly got his hands stuck in each 
pocket and nearly tore off my trousers. They took all my 
papers, my money, and the large knife from my belt, 

“ Now march ! ” The big one prodded with his gun. What a 
mournful sight I must have made before my newly found friend, 
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marching from the hotel into a rickshaw at the point of a gen¬ 
darme’s pistol. A foreigner in a rickshaw with armed gendarmes 
bicycling on cither side seemed a rather exceptional sight, judg¬ 
ing from the cessation of activity in the main street of Hue, and 
the way natives gathered and whispered. 

“ A thief? ” “ No, a communist! No, a murderer!they 
probably debated. 

It was dark by the time the police-station was reached on the 
far side of town. We entered to find only a native guard. 

‘‘ Where is the Captain ? ” inquired the fit one. 

“ Je ne sais pas"' 

“ When is he coming back? " 

“ ]e fie sais pas"' 

‘‘ Did he leave any instructions? ” 

The guard didn’t even know that. 

“You must take ofl' your clothes,” said the tall one. 

“ Take off my clothes? ” I cried. “ What the-” 

“ We can’t afford to let any of our prisoners hang them¬ 
selves,” he said. I was angry enough already, but this was cer¬ 
tainly the limit. 

“I’ll be damned if I will!” I insisted. “In fact, if you’re 
going to take all my papers and money, I demand a receipt! ” I 
pounded on the table. 

“What! A receipt from the police department! Call out the 
guard!” And before I knew it I was stripped to my shorts, 
carried across an open court, and thrown headlong into a cell. 

I’m sure hell was never any darker or anyone in it any mad¬ 
der. Back and forth I fumed, until I barked my shins against a 
heavy wooden bench and sat down to gnash my teeth at the 
stupidity of Indo-China’s police—stupidity in thus treating an 
innocent person. 

“ Innocent... innocent... inno-Wait a minute. Did you 

say innocent? What about Saigon? You were so busy taking a 
second look at that stunning girl you didn’t slow down at a 
corner, and consequently had to take a wide turn, forcing an 
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oncoming car to climb the pavement into a lot of pedestrians. 
And at Qufnhon when you wxnt around the circle against 
trathc, and when the gendarme blew his whistle you stepped on 
it and shot away ? 

'‘And lunv about that border incident—the one wdiere the 
customs wanted you to pay five hundred piastres (two hundred 
and fifty dollars) deposit to guarantee your taking the motor¬ 
cycle out of Indo-China? Of course you explained the machine 
wasn't worth two hundred and fifty dollars, that if you had to 
pay them that much money you wouldn't have enough left to 
get out of the country, and where would that get them; and 
besides, you had driven the machine half-way round the world 
and had no intention of selling it at this point. And what had 
happened when they said the law was the law, that you either 
paid the money or had some good citizens of the country vouch 
for you or turn b^ck? So what did you do? You remembered 
some street names and some names of merchants and you scrib¬ 
bled them on the document and rode right on. That was 
forgery, my fine friend. Forgery. 

“ And that wasn’t all. How about your gun ? Oh, you didn’t 
remember you had a gun cached under the skid-plate. You 
didn’t tell the authorities you had a gun even when they asked. 
You never told any authorities about that gun. You didn't 
cxactlv lie to them, but when they asked if you had any arms 
what did you do? You merely pointed at the knife in your belt. 
Was that answering the question ? What kind of excuse is it to 
say that if you had declared the gun at all frontiers you would 
probably still be back in Germany or Turkey? Is the law 
interested in where you’d be or in how you detest being incon¬ 
venienced by delays? No, my fine bucko, the law is not. Right 
now these cops could slap a charge of gun-smuggling on you. 
And they would be dead right, and within the law, which you 
have been flagrantly and unconscionably breaking. Did I hear 
some one say something alx)ut innocence? ” 

“ Where is he? ” A loud, agitated voice sounded outside. 
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‘‘ Mon Dicu, quc votis ctcs dcs . . 

Tlic door squeaked on its hinges and I stood, in my shorts, 
squinting into the light. I'hc French captain oi the police 
stepped lorward, nearly smothering me in a mouthful of whis¬ 
kers and a shower of kisses. 

“ Ah, monsieur, to zink ... to zink how eet cez horribly, 
horribly.’’ 

‘‘ Ouch, my toes! ” 

“ Oh, pardon. Pardon, monsieur. But what have zey done 
to you? You liave no garments? It ecz more liorribly. Come 
in and dress, 7nonsicur. I explain it all.’' As 1 pulled on my 
clothes in his office he continued: “ Ze secretary, he eez a native 
. , . /e sauvage . . . tin tele gramme, eet come from Saigon. Eet 
say: ‘ Robert F'ulton, young Americain, passant on a moto- 
cyclettc, going Hanoi, show very courteously.’ Here you sec eet. 
But ze secretary, he cez a lazy fool. JJn coclign. He sleep all 
day. He open eet, read ze name Fulton, write eet in ze book 
under ‘Arrests,' ze gendarmes, zey copy eet down, and 
zen . . . and zen . . . ah, monsieur, 7niUc pardons, cet cez 
frightful.’' 

Frightilil? Well, it wasn't so had. A little communion with 
past misdeeds, they say, is very good for the soul. My stay in 
the Hue gaol had not been in vain. 

Whatever mental qualms may have remained were quickly 
dispelled on the road to Hanoi. Fhe rainy season had not yet 
hit the north country, and the tropical sun shone with all its 
welcomed warmth, soon drying clothes and waterlogged hands. 
I’hc occasional showers were swift in their passage and unique 
in their after-effects. I soon found it best to seek reliige for a 
few minutes in the lee of some native hut until the sun shone 
again. 

There, too, I could always watch the phenomenon of the fish. 
Many was the time 1 saw a little boy run out into the downpour, 
squat beside what just a moment before had been a dry hole in 
the ground, hang his line in the puddle . . . and catch a six-inch 
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fish. Mud-fish, of course, living in the damp earth, not coming 
out until it rained, but plenty good to cat. 

There w^as another fish mystery which required nothing less 
than seeing with one’s own eyes to believe. Had I not seen it 
more than once on the way to Hanoi 1 should have thouglit it a 
trick. But w^hen half a dozen times one sees a fish ‘ walk ’ across 
a road there can be no doubt. Out of a wayside paddy-field the 
fish leaps on to the road, flaps and wiggles and ' walks ’ across 
it, to dive into a paddy-field on the other side. Driving a motor¬ 
car along a lonely country road, one is often fascinated when a 
rabbit, a deer, or a skunk streaks across the highway. But when 
a fish does it . . . nightmarish is more the word. 

It was in this selfsame Malay Archipelago that Wallace 
developed his theory of evolution, whence came many ol Dar¬ 
win's most plausible arguments. If you believe in the theory 
and your imagination permits applying it to a fish, this may 
well prove another discovery. Herein may lie the reason why 
chickens cross the road. 
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XIII 

I N the Chinese vocabulary there are no words for ‘ yes ’ 
and ‘ no.' If you want to ask any questions in China you 
must be sure to do it the correct way if you are to get an 
answer. If, for instance, you are desirous of knowing whether 
or not a person wants something you must be sure to ask, 
“ Yau, bu-yau?” Literally, “want, no want.^’ Then the 
answer will be cither ‘ yau ’ (want) or ‘ bu-yau ’ (no want). 
Likewise if some one asks you “ Dung, bu-dung? ” your answer 
is either ‘dung’ (know) or ‘bu-dung’ (no know). 

“ Dung, bu-dung ” were certainly the sentiments with which 
I entered China. Ever since tlie first day I started planning in 
London, almost every day during the year which had since 
elapsed, inquiries relative to China had elicited the same 
response. “ China is different. China is not like anything else 
in the world! ” I had listened like the child being admonished 
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that if he isn’t good the bogy-man will get him. I had believed. 
Now I was to see for myself: murder, robbery, bandits, pirates, 
famine, flood. 

Yet I had gone a hare hundred miles into the land, only 
to Yunnanfu, when things took a definite turn towards the 
‘know.’ My original London-laid plans had called for an 
overland journey from Idanoi, Indo-China, through Yun¬ 
nanfu and Chungking, China, and thence, via the famous 
gorges of the Yangtze, to Hankow. Nanking, and Shanghai. 
But as I rolled into \'unnan from the south the rainy season 
swept down from tlie north, and it was soon apparent that 
my trip along the Yangtze was to remain only a [xijier plan. 

‘‘ It’s just as well,'' tile old-timer pronounced with deep 
pessimism. ‘'Can't sec whv you wanted to make the trip any¬ 
way? I'his whole place is stale. Nothing interesting around 
here any more .• . . it's not wliat it used to be.'’ 

Then Mrs Old-timer cut in as I sat in her parlour taking 
tea. She too knew (diina when. 

“ You should have been here last May." she declared. Now 
there, there was something interesting." 

“Ah, yes,” licr husliand in turn took up the \ein. “The 
good old days are gone. Why, I remember when a man didn't 
dare go into the streets of Yunnanfu, anv hour of the day or 
night, without a revolver and [denty of rounds of lead. Yes, 
sir, we always arranged our dinner invitations so that the meal 
would be early and guests could go home before dark. And 
as the guests arrived the host always stood at the door and 
asked each one, ‘Check your revolver? ' and believe you me 
that sometimes when they were all collected there was more 
than one pistol to each man.” 

“ There were many narrow escapes going home,” Mrs Old- 
timer chanted, “many narrow escapes, and the next day a 
bandit’s head would be paraded through the streets on a pole 
by the police.” 

“And a few months ago you wouldn’t have come up from 
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Lao-Kay as easily as you did/' the old-timer murmured, 
clearing his throat portentously. ‘‘There was a bandit . . . 
and a clever rascal lie was, too. He prayed to the gods that 
they should throw into his hands only rascals. So whenever 
his men brought in a prisoner the bandit leader was convinced 
the captive must be a rascal, for hadn’t he, after all, prayed 
(or rascals only! 

“ The inevitable end for the victim was sure but slow. Either 
of two methods was used by this demon. He would poke the 
captive’s eyes out wath sticks of burning incense—to kill the 
odour of the flesh—and then juit a ring in the tortured man’s 
nose and lead him around until he dropped dead. Or he would 
order his men to bend a willow-tree, cut die man open, and 
attach the end of liis entrails to the tip of the willow. Then 
he would let the tree snap! Ah, yes, people weren’t coming up 
here much while he was abroad.” « 

Mr and Mrs Old-timer shivered deliciously at their own 
recital. 

“ Too bad you have come too late to sec these things with 
your own eyes," the old-timer comforted with compassion. 

Those devilish little flames of fear, which had been fanned 
into burning thoughts by warnings and admonitions from 
those who purportedly ought to have known, were quickly 
dying out, doused efiectually by old-timers in China who 
always muttered I had arrived too late. 

Instead, as I wandered lazily through the old city’s streets, 
they seemed as peaceful as their age deserved. There was no 
tinkling of temple bells or chop-c/wp of hurrying c(X)lics, for 
no one was in a hurry. On top of the old wall only a few goats 
and burros [)ullcd grass from the middle of the walk, while 
the streets below were intermittently filled with gloom or, as 
the sun broke through, sparkled with a pattern of rain on 
cobblestone. 

Balancing precariously on her stump-like feet, an occa¬ 
sional figure would hobble through a gate and recall to mind 
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all the Manchus have meant to China. When first they came 
from the north to conquer they found the Chinese women 
binding their feet. In a vain effort to obliterate this custom they 
did everything possible, finally forcing the men to wear a pig¬ 
tail as an act of humiliation. And so for centuries the pigtail 
was worn, until the whcrcfi)re was almost forgotten. But when 
the Manchu dynasty finally fell the reason was recalled, young 
revolutionaries ran about catching the farmers, and the pigtail 
fell with it; but the binding of feet still goes on. 

Yunnanfu was the Siberia of China during Manchu rule. 
Surely the only reason it could have been so selected was its 
remoteness from the ‘ centre of the universe,’ Peking. No 
province in China is more beautiful, more temperate, and more 
peaceful. 

Only one prophecy held true of China, to mv mind per¬ 
haps the worst* rain. Unfortunately I did not know until I 
arrived that ‘Yunnanfu’ means ‘the City South of the 
Clouds.’ If that might be interpreted to mean ‘ under the 
clouds ’ it certainly lived up to its name. A week brought 
only darker skies, heavier downpours. A walk beyond the 
city limits became like pulling teeth. There was no alterna¬ 
tive but to retrace my steps, take the railway back to Indo- 
China. 

With the exception of the railway to Darjeeling there is 
perhaps no stretch of track in the world so picturesque, so 
spectacular, as that between Yunnanfu, China, and Lao-Kay, 
Indo-China, Barely more than two hundred miles as the 
crow flies, the journey requires two full days. Within that 
distance there is an altitude variation of 6000 feet, and so 
many turns in the track that it is easier described by saying 
there’s hardly a mile of straight-away. In one case the rails 
enter a mile-long tunnel, emerge on a trestle hundreds of 
feet above a roaring gorge, only to plunge again into a second 
tunnel. And as with the highroad to Kashmir, the rain dis¬ 
lodges the mountain-sides, the tracks slide into the valleys. 
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and, as luck would have 
it, we jumped the rails* 
For two days we waited 
while the coolies portaged 
and the engineers ‘jacked’ 
themselves back up the 
mountain, and my spirits 
plunged even farther into 
the depths of pessimism, 
'filings were not working 
out as I had hoped. Every¬ 
thing seemed awry. But 
two things in particular 
compounded my gloomy 
outlook. Fdrst, the rain 
which had spelt an end to 
the China-Yangtze plan, 
and, second, the fact that 
between the ten-day delay 
at Yunnan and the rail¬ 
way tarifi, which was no 
less steep than the rails, 
I was broke. I knew ad¬ 
ditional funds were await¬ 
ing me in Shanghai, but 
Shanghai was a thousand 
miles away. 

In vain I tried to recol¬ 
lect the name of the gene¬ 
rous garage proprietor in 
Saigon. But the few re¬ 
maining piastres I finally 
figured better spent in 
reaching the nearest har- 
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lutilc search for a man who misilit have chansrecl his mind. 

o o 

At Shanghai I knew tliere was money. 11 I could only ‘ thumb 
a ride ’ that iar. 

Meditation is the symbol of the East. In meditation lies the 
past, present, and no doubt the future of the Orient. And the 
way to meditation is through self-sacrifice. 'J'hirst, hunger, 
torture your body, and though first discomfort may come, in 
the end tliere will be meditation, transcending all. Physical 
sensation will soon be left behind, or go oil with one’s body, 
while the mind rises as a separate entity into an unknown 
dimension, from there to look down, sublimely calm and 
unconcerned, upon the tiny stage of the world below. 

On the road to Haiphong my hunger transcended all 
imagining. Rather than run the double risk of having into 
the bargain to push the machine into Haiphong, my last piastre 
had turned liejuid and Howed into the petrol tank. But, as 
the sages of the East have long maintained, body was soon 
detached from mind, and by the time the little seaport hove 
into sight I had risen to that nebulous state, the world below 
had become a theatre, and I could see myself, like some puppet 
in a Punch and ludy show, a member of the audience who had 
accidentally strolled upon the stage. 

The setting is a long, straight street lined with French 
baroque houses, their plaster fayadcs painted pastel shades, 
rows of trees, with a few Annamese sitting in the gutter, and 
in the background a few docks jutting into the narrow river. 
The smoke from the single funnel of a tramp is the only 
animation. Leaning over the bridge-rail idly talking are the 
Captain of the Y// 2 g Chow and his local shipping agent in 
a soiled white sun-helmet. The last rays of the setting sun 
strike across their faces, lighting them in a mysterious fashion 
befitting the atmosphere of the scene, for at a moment’s glance 
the third actor, a lad on a motor-cycle, is obviously struck with 
the formidable appearance of the freighter. From stem to stern 
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she is fitted with armoured plates, while bars cross-hatch every 
porthole and massive grilles line the bridge boat-deck. But her 
hatches have just been battened down, and she is chock-a-block 
to the water-line, which can happily mean only one thing. 
Delighted, the Traveller rolls to a standstill beneath the two 
onlookers as the latter pause in their conversation. 

Traveller (after moment’s pause): When’s sailing time, 
Captain ? 

I There is an embarrassing silence as the Captain shifts his 
pipe across his mouth, then pulls his old cap over his eyes. 
The Agent finally relieves the tension. | 

Agent: In two hours with the tide. 

Traveller: Any chance for a stow^away? 

Captain (in a brogue in keeping with his bulbous red nose) : 
Not with a motor-cycle! 

Traveller: But that’s my passage money^ You can’t take 
me without it, 

[ The French agent’s lips curl in mirth. ] 

Agent: Ho-la! A seagoing capiiame on a motor-cycle in 
China! C*est merveilleux! 

(The Captain obviously d(x:sn’t agree, but the agent has 
canny persuasive powers. When the Captain demands why 
he should take the cargo the answer is quick. | 

Agent: Because if you do not feed him I shall have to, and 
there will be no end. At least you will get the motor-cycle at 
Shanghai. 

Traveller: Get the motor-cycle nothing! I wouldn’t part with 
it for ten times the passage price. I’m putting it up only as a 
deposit against the passage price, which will be paid in Shang¬ 
hai. I have plenty of money there, but can’t get it until I 
appear. 

[As the Captain stumps the deck in good-natured disgust 
and finally disappears into the chart-room the Agent winks and 
whispers.] 

Agent: He is a good old scoundrel and will take you 
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anywhere. Only one thing I warn you. (Lowering voice and 
leaning farther over rail) Do not ask him to have a drink. 

[Before there is time for explanation the Captain steps 
through the ship’s open bulkhead on to the deck.] 

Captain: Coolie la! (Clapping his hands as they appear.) 
Lash machine after-deck. Much quick tight! Tell cook get 
food for master in saloon. Chop chop! 

[Apparently the Traveller looked as hungry as he was. Yet, 
in spite of the fact that within an hour the food was consumed 
and the hunger gone, that strange sensation of being in a play, 
on a stage, in a make-believe world persisted. And surely no 
play ever had a stranger plot, a more unusual climax than that 
Shanghai journey. ] 

As the curtain rises on Act II we realize that with the 
turning of the tide the ship has cast off. It is now several hours 
later. The setting is the bridge, the night pitch-black though 
starlit. There is no sound but the squeak of the wheel as the 
helmsman swings it and the soft rustle of the ship’s wake as 
it disturbs the lush foliage along either bank. I’he throb of 
the engines is occasionally noticeable when they turn in beat. 
Four of the characters are visible: the yellow foce of the Chinese 
Quartermaster, accentuated by the compass lights, the alter¬ 
nately light and dark figure of the Captain as he paces the 
bridge, the sturdy frame of the Irish Mate at the signal control, 
and, in die shadows, the Traveller. Somewhere up in the dark¬ 
ness the look-out clinging to the masdiead occasionally calls 
his warnings. For a while there is no talk. Finally the Traveller 
breaks the stillness. 

Traveller: How in heaven’s name do you navigate this river? 
A light every mile or so and in between only a few misleading 
native fires to run you on the rocks. 

Captain (pausing in his nervous walk) : If you’d been doing 
it for forty years you’d know it in your sleep too. And as for 
the lights, it was much better before they put them in. Any 
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real sailor doesn’t have to depend on lights for his position. 
He knows where he is. Those blasted lights just get you in 
trouble by cutting corners to go straight from one to the other. 
Much better without them, much better. (He resumes his 
walk.) 

Mate (softly): Don’t let anyone pull the flannel over your 
head, laddie, and tell you they’ve been in these waters that 
long without running aground. 

Captain (turning abruptly and interrupting): What’s that, 
Mr Ahearn.? 

Mate (loudly): I was just saying that fortunately it’s all 
mud around here. Soft mud, too. Even I remember a few 
years back when Haiphong wasn’t a stone’s throw from the 
sea. To-day it’s five miles if it’s a foot. The Red River, that’s 
what’s doin’ it. This same Red River we’re floatin’ in right 
now. Sometimes I’ve seen it so thick it wgs near to caking 
like mud an’ drying up in the sun. That’s when it’s been 
raining hard up country. Some day Haiphong’ll be just as far 
inland as Hanoi is now. Sixty miles if it’s a foot. 

f By this time the vessel is well down the river, in the delta, 
heading for the open sea. Con.sequently the Traveller is all 
the more amazed as he peers over the rail. ] 

Trar'e/Zer (to himself): Another town? No, a city! I thought 
Haiphong was the last. My maps can’t be that old. 

[ Rapidly appearing dead ahead arc myriad lights, twinkling 
like a heaven full of stars, as lights are w'ont to do through 
swaying palms.] 

Traveller (out loud) : What place is that? I don’t remember 
it on the map. 

Mate: Your chart is old, laddie, even though it dates 
fi'om to-day. That’s just what I’ve been a-tellin’ ye. That’s 
the ghost of the city of to-morrow—if something that never 
existed can have a ghost. That’s the fishin’ fleet, an’ aye, 
there’re thousands o’ ’em. Just like the city that’ll some day 
be there. 
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Captain: Thousands of ’em? Millions of ’em! An’ it’s a 
damn’ disgrace. They ought to be wiped off the sea. 

[As the tramp glides silently through the water, thick as 

houses in a city the 
fishing boats pass on 
cither side. There art- 
sampans the size of a 
(lory, junks the size of 
a clipper ship, their 
high poops and square 
sails making them for 
all the world like ghosts 
of the Great Armada. 
Frequently comes a call 
through the dark, the 
sing-song salute of some 
fisherman at near-by 
anchor or the terrified exclamation of some Oriental seaman 
weathering his fragile craft through the wash of the bow, 
while in an almost steady stream come warnings and instruc¬ 
tions from aloft. ] 

Mate: It’s a ticklish task sometimes. Easy on a night like 
this, but when it’s stormy and the lanterns begin to swing and 
the ships to bob it’s dangerous business. I’ve seen a junk cut 
in two before anyone could tell it was there. 

Traveller (in faint echo of the Mate, as he watches the 
Quartermaster frantically swinging the wheel, hears the clang 
of the signal-bell, and feels the whole ship shake as the great 
engines pound into reverse ... to brush with calamity): Easy 
on a night like this! 

Act III. Time: the following evening. Place: the dismal 
dining saloon, with its dark walls, its varnished cabinets and 
swivel chairs, and its grilled ports like prison windows. Present 
are the Captain, constantly rubbing his nose more than his 
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mouth with his napkin, the slim young English Second Mate, 
late of the Royal Navy, the skin-and-boncs Clhef Engineer in 
his undershirt, tlic pasty-faced Wliite Russian Licutenant-of- 
thc-Guard, and, as well as the two Chinese stewards, tlie 
Traveller, more out of place than any of them, still clad in 
shorts, shirt, and hobnail boots. Dessert plates are just being 
cleared, coffee brought in. 

Chief (pulling his undershirt from his gaunt ribs and 
wiggling under it) : Uncanny calm all day, uncanny hot to¬ 
night. I don’t like it. Captain. 'J'he lull before the storm. 
I remember before my wife and I got married wc went on a 
picnic down die Wangpo. I remember very well. It was third 
trip before last. She had on a nice tight-fitting skirt—ah, these 
Russian women, how they look in tight-fitting skirts! And just 
as she was stepping out of the boat her high heel caught- 

Second Mate (interrupting): High he^'ls, a tight skirt, 
and a Russian on a picnic. Ha! Ell bet there wasn’t any lull 
before that storm broke. 

Chief: All right, all right. You flat-footed Englishmen 
never get the point. Eh, Lieutenant? 

I Somehow the Russian, mysteriously absorbed in trying to 
catch the lugubrious tune of some native lullaby, hums right 
through the conversation as well as the meal. ] 

Captain (after a pause) : The lull after the storm. That’s 
what this is. A typhoon struck just north of Hue this after¬ 
noon. Twenty-five reported dead. We’re now in the low- 
pressure area the wind was sucked out of. 

Chief: Don’t like the looks of it. Don’t like the looks of 
it. Low-pressure areas always mean trouble. I remember very 
well. It was not a month after we got married, just before 
my second trip after the ceremony. My wife developed low 
blood-pressure. Had to go to the mountains. Doctor’s orders, 
she said. An’ o’ course she would have to have a new fur coat 
to keep her warm when she got there. Costly things, low 
pressures. I never let my boilers get that way. 
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Captain: Damn your boilers an’ your pressures. I'hat’s the 
trouble out here in the East these days. Too many low-pressure 
people. And Government started all the trouble by getting 
low pressure itself. A lot o’ soft-hearted ninnies, that’s what 
they are. Talkin’ treaties and agreements an’ rccisiprisity all the 
time. What’s agreements an’ rccisiprisity mean to a Chink,^ 
Only kind o' rccisiprisity he understands is a kick in the tail 
an’ a rope around his neck. All these battle cruisers runnin’ 
up an’ down here these days. “ Protectin’ the high seas ” they 
call it. Interferin’ with the authority of a captain on his own 
ship, I call it. Yes, sir, on his own vessel. Let ’em go back 
where they came from, back to their books and schools. We 
got along much better when they weren’t here. Interference, 
that’s all they are. Rccisiprisity! 

Second Mate (loudly): Boy, one whisky soda. 

Chief: Two w^bisky soda. 

Lieutenant (slow'ly, pausing in his monotonous drone): 
Three wheesky soda. 

[As the Chinese boy cjuietly takes a bottle from the cabinet 
and shuffles to the table the Captain jointly wipes his mouth 
and nose.] 

Captain (deep in his throat): Hum, hum. (Fumbling his 
watch) One bell. I must go above and get things ready. We 
will be in Pak-Hoi by daylight. 

I The Captain’s departure is followed by ihc amused grins 
of his crew, the puzzled look ot the Traveller. | 

Act IV. Time: following morning at sun-up. Place: about 
one mile off the port of Pak-Hoi, tiny but important opium 
shipping centre in the South China Seas. I'hc tramp is at 
anchor. In the foreground, on the bridge, stand the Irish First 
Mate and the Traveller. Approaching from the shore is a string 
of freight-junks, their sails straining to draw the heavily laden 
hulls through the water. Obviously it will be more than an 
hour before they reach the ship’s side. Nevertheless the freighter 
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is already buzzing with excitement. Part of her crew is already 
moving cargo off the forward hatches, while the after ones are 
already in process of being opened. The cargo-booms arc being 
freed and the anchor chain paid out to give tlic vessel a wider 
berth. The Russian Lieutenant has just finished posting his 
handful of men at the ship’s strategic points, and, on the fc)r- 
ward deck, is now reporting to the Caj)tain, who seems in the 
middle of everything. Their voices come over: 

Lieutenant: The guard is posted, sir. 

Captain: I wish to inspect. 

Lieutenant (even more lazily) : Yes, sir. 

Captain (as they cross to the rope-ladder hanging overside) : 
How many rounds have they 

Lieutenant: One hundred apiece. 

Captain: How many times must I tell you? One hundred 
is not enough. It must be a minimum of a hundred and fifty. 

Lieutenant (to the guard): Present arms! . . . Port arms! 

Captain (interrupting, annoyed): Never mind that non¬ 
sense. (The soldier almost falls over him as he seizes the 
rifle.) Let me see your gun. This is what counts. (He draws 
the bolt, inspects, and relocks it.) 

Lieutenant (disgustedly, as they move on): I have already 
checked them myself. I will now give them each fifty more 
rounds. 

Captain (as they disappear into the hold): Better make it 
a hundred. 

[To all this the Traveller’s eyes have been opening wider 
and wider, much to the amusement of the Mate.] 

Mate: Great place, the China Seas. Like Ireland. That’s 
why I like it. Always a touch o’ the uncertain, an’ always 
some old fool talking and damning an’ raising the all hell so 
loud nobody else can think. 

Traveller (bewildered): But what’s all the shooting about? 

Mate (almost equally bewildered): Pirates, o’ course. 
Haven’t you now ever heard o’ tlie Chinese pirates ? 
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Traveller: Sure. But pirates hardly attack you in a port. 

Mate: Maybe ordinary pirates. But Chinese pirates, there’s 
no predicting what theydl do. You see, their methods o’ 
operating arc very different. As a matter o’ fact, Captain Kidd 
would probably roll over in his grave to hear them called 
pirates. None of the good old blood-and-thundcr methods for 
them. Their method is rather that o’ having their secret agents 
in the offices o’ the various shipping companies. There they 
arc able to find out just when a valuable cargo is about to be 
shipped and just where it is going. With that information it 
is easy for the pirate band to smuggle their arms and ammuni¬ 
tion aboard while in the process o’ loading cargo and to get 
aboard themselves in the disguise o’ deck passengers. 

Traveller: That’s why you have the ship all divided by these 
grilles and armoured plates? 

Mate: And tlqt is why no one is allowed to move from 
one end to the other. This part here in the middle is the 

operating part o’ the 
vessel. In here arc her 
bridge, her wireless, her 
engine-rooms, the vital 
parts. Whoever is in 
command here is in 
command o’ her course 
an’ her speed. But 
sometimes it happens 
that when the ship has 
put to sea the pirates 
storm the grille and, 
usually through some 
inside treachery, get 
through the gate. Then there is nothing but St Patrick and 
his beads left for the ship’s crew. Sometimes one or two are 
left alive, locked in the brig. But more often every one is put 
to death or pushed overboard. 
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Traveller: But where can the pirates go with the ship? 
Surely they could never sell it or expect to use it very long 
without getting caught. 

Mate: They don’t care anything about the ship. What they’re 
after is the cargo. They never bother any but a rich cargo. 
Sometimes tliey wait months for- 

Traveller (interrupting) : Are we taking on a rich cargo? 

Mate (slowly): Well, maybe rice is valuable in some 
countries, but in China- 

Traveller: Excuse the interruption. 

Mate: Sometimes they wait months for the right sort of 
haul. Then everything is prepared with the greatest care and 
often even ingenuity. Once they have gained control of the 
ship they know just where to take it. That’s all been pre¬ 
arranged, Steaming into some deserted cove or bay, they’re 
met by their cohorts. Everything is ferried aj^hore in w^aiting 
junks, and before you can name the saints o’ Ireland has dis¬ 
appeared inland. It’s rare that any ol' it can be traced after 
that. 

Traveller: And what becomes of the ship? 

Mate: Oh, it’s either turned over to the one or two hands 
left alive, if the pirates care to be that generous, which, believe 
me, is rare, or it is merely set adrift to run on the rocks. No 
telling what they do to some. Many a pirated ship has never 
been heard of nor seen again. It's a great game, laddie. A 
great life out here. Take my advice and never get a job in 
these parts. Would I had never strayed from the shores o’ 
Erin. 

Traveller (not quite so eager to change the subject): You 
mentioned the radio. What good can it be to a pirated ship 
if everybody is put to death or thrown in the brig? 

Mate: Its help must come before that happens. You sec, 
they have a regular system out here these days. Every ship at 
sea must maintain contact with Admiralty Headquarters at 
Hong Kong. Every so often, at an appointed time, it must 
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wireless its position, course, speed, and the like to Admiralty. 
There it’s all kept on a big chart. Should contact fail to be estab¬ 
lished at the proper hour- 

Traveller: Then they know what to write in their report. 

Mate (smiling): That’s about it. But they try to do a little 
more. The Asiatic Fleet, with headquarters at Hong Kong, has 
a certain number of its destroyers on constant patrol duty. And 
rather an exciting business it is, too. They run a virtual block¬ 
ade. Just like wartime, lights out and all. One never knows 
where they are or just when they'll pop under one’s bow or stern 
to dip their colours and be gone. I always get a thrill out o’ 
seeing ’em. It’s a great business, laddie; but I better get into the 
middle o’ it an’ not let the Old Man catch me telling ye about it 
if I want to keep my job. He’s pretty soft on the subject. An’ 
just a little suggestion (cautiously looking in all directions), 
never offer the ♦Old Fellow a drink. (Sliding down the com¬ 
panionway with a smirk a face wide) Never! 

In rapid sequence follow moonlit and daylight scenes: scenes 
in the open sea, in the Straits of Hai-Nan, in crowded ports and 
roadsteads, in scarcely recognizable harbours where the anchor* 
age is miles offshore. But whether shifting cargo ten miles out 
or alongside the dock there is always the same routine, the same 
precautions, the same rule, old as shipping in the China Seas. 
Always there is the guard at the ladder, the inspector to frisk 
passenger and coolie alike, the soldier to prod every case and 
sack to make sure of its contents. And there is nothing passing 
through the centre of the ship except in the shadow of a swivel 
machine-gun. Under way or at anchor the guard is always 
pacing the bridge. 

In and out of this ever-changing scene, making each day a 
complete little act, move the characters: the predominantly red¬ 
faced Captain, ever damning everything in sight and most things 
out of sight, the rusty-haired Mate of the sense of humour, the 
English ‘ Second,’ always in white, the string-bean Chief in his 
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BVD’s, his Russian wile in Slianghai his main concern—next to 
his money, which seemed to be going out the door as quickly as 
she came in—and the lugubrious White Russian Lieutenant of 
the lugubrious lullabies, while the hobnailed Traveller at no 
time lets up in his role of living questionnaire. 

He has become particularly persistent and bothersome lately. 
Goaded by constant warnings from every member of the crew 
during the last ten days, his curiosity has got the best ol him. 



I'here arc stories of piracies, of ships at sea being unsuccessfully 
attacked, with the result that the Captain, still in control of the 
running part ol the vessel, heads full steam for the nearest port 
—only to find that the pirates in a last desperate attempt have 
set fire to the forward decks to smoke the opposition out. Turn¬ 
ing the tables on them, the Captain also turns the ship, backing 
into port to save the day. There are also tales of ‘ white pirates.’ 
Of all nationalities they are. Just recently a German, his wife, 
an American, and a Russian had jointly gained control of a 
freighter, put the crew oft in open boats, and disappeared. 
Three months later they turned up off the coast of Chile, tried 
to sell the ship at Valparaiso, and landed in the brig. 

But the most recurrent of all is the obvious fact that every 
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time the Captain appears pirate talk disappears, and that annoy¬ 
ing admonition, “ Never offer the Old Man a drink! Never! ” 
Something mysterious is going on. It is particularly noticeable 
the day the ship puts in and out of Swatow Harbour. There the 
cargo is dispatched faster than in any other port, yet with un¬ 
matched cflkiency. There is none of the usual yelling and 
screaming at coolies, none of the usual gruff commands in frisk¬ 
ing them, yet every one is checked and double checked, and the 
ship, which has come in after dawn, is out before dark. Some¬ 
thing is certainly up, and the Traveller becomes determined to 
find out what. From saloon to bridge and back to saloon he tries 
to unravel the thread of mystery. On the tiny bridge most 
things seem to happen; in the still tinier saloon everything seems 
inevitably to be discussed. 

There is not much time left, for as the curtain again rises it is 
on the last act, the last night before touching final port—Shang¬ 
hai. The scene is again the saloon, 'fhere is just time to catch 
the Captain all but blowing his nose in his napkin, flinging it 
down on the table, and, to the tune of a loud “ Bah! ” stumping 
from the room. The Chinese boy is just setting out the liciueur 
glasses, the bottle going around the table. I'here is a pause until 
the pounding of the Captain’s footsteps has crossed the deck 
above and died away. 

Mate (sternly): No’ fliir. Bet’s off! I’ll bet you fellows have 
been doing this every night while I’ve been on watch an’ 
couldn’t keep a wink on you. Ordering drinks right under his 
nose. What kind o’ dealing do ye call that? 

Chief: Bets off nothin’. That’s only self-defence when he 
starts blowin’ off on the world in general. It’s got nothing to 
do with the bet. How else can we shut him up? (Smiling) 
But somehow this seems to work like magic. 

Traveller: Magic all right. So much magic that even I, with¬ 
out a cent, will guarantee to pay all the bets if you’ll tell me 
what it’s all about. 

Mate: A sad story, laddie, a sad story. 
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Chief: Aye, a sad one for you when you lose that bet. That 
reminds me about a bet 1 once had about whether Fd ever get 
married. 1 bet two to one I would—and when I won my wife 
claimed the money. Said without her I couldn’t have won, and 
so it really wasn’t my bet at all. Cost me ten dollars, that. Of 
course I couldn’t argue the point, being just married an’ all. 

Mate: Well, just to make sure your wife doesn’t get half o’ 
this bet ril tell the lad meself Simple enough the bet, laddie. 
But the tale what goes behind it, that’s what’s sorry. The bet to 
the tune o’ twenty smackers is my two to the Chief an’ the 
Second’s one that the OF Man’ll never tip the bottle again. 

Second Mate (interrupting): Of course it goes without say¬ 
ing that you will not repeat a word of this about the ship. 
If the Skipper knew there were such a bet he’d put us all oft in 
an open boat. Pirate methods are nothing new to him. 

Mate: Aye, laddie, nothin’ new to him is right. That’s pre¬ 
cisely where all the trouble began. An’ it was just about two 
years ago—in fact, this is the second anniversary trip. That’s why 
you’ve seen so many funny things going on around here. It all 
came as a result o’ the Skipper being really pirated. He was 
carryin’ a valuable load o’ silk to Hai-Nan when they got him 
.. . an’ he and an assistant engineer were all that came out alive. 
They didn’t even put the steamer into some deserted cove, but 
met their junks at some prearranged spot, unloaded the cargo, 
and simply turned the ship adrift. What members o’ the crew 
had not already been killed in the battle were left locked in the 
brig, An’ there they stayed for days, dying off right an’ left, an’ 
all turning savage an’ trying to bite chunks out o’ the others, 
until finally the ship was picked up with only the Captain an’ an 
engineer half alive. 

O’ course it was a long time before the OF Man could forget 
all that, even with the aid o’ the bottle. We gotta give him 
credit though. He tried mighty hard. But the trouble was that 
every time he got a drop under the belt he’d start to acting up 
and having mirages an’ seeing the pirates coming again. Several 
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times we put him to bed in a complete state o’ exhaustion. Then 
it began happening more an’ more often. Finally the Ol’ 
Man was in a terrible state even without liquid assistance. An’ 

when there was a valuable cargo 
aboard there was no telling what 
he'd do. 

An’, sure enough, one day he 
did it. Just a few hours out o' 
Swatow, it was. ‘‘Pirates on the 
forra’d deck!” He saw ’em sure 
as hell. “An’ aft too!” He be¬ 
came more an' more panicky. The 
guard was called out an’ every 
grille double-barricaded. Guns an’ 
ammunition went to all the crew. 
An’, o’ course, us all the time not 
knowing what to do because obvi¬ 
ously there were no pirates what¬ 
ever. But orders is orders, particularly when the Of Man has 
his fingers on a machine-gun. Mutiny ’tvvould have been to dis¬ 
obey. An’ so, in spite o’ hell an’ high water. Sparks is forced to 
carry out his orders too. An’ mighty serious orders they were. 
An SOS to Admiralty, Hong Kong, to the rescue. Sparks hated 
to do it, but what can a fellow do with Skipper’s orders an’ a 
gun in his back. An’ then, most dramatic o’ all, the OP Man 
climbs to the bridge, wraps himself in the British flag, an’, 
crying “Shoot if you must!” takes over the wheel an’ heads 
into Swatow under full steam. 

Without goin’ into any more detail, you can well imagine the 
excitement when next mornin’ at dawn the destroyer, all flues 
open, black clouds like a smoke-screen pourin’ from her funnels, 
streaks into Swatow—only to find the Captain’s head in a towel, 
slowly sobering up. An’ such a to-do as you never heard at the 
company offices an’ the Admiralty. 

But o’ course the East is the East. An’ everybody knows cvery- 
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body else an’ there is always lots o’ talk about the white man’s 
‘ face.’ Fortunately for the Skipper’s face, he knew the Admiral 
very well. They had both come to these parts at the same time. 
Naturally company was all for firing the OF Man on the spot, 
but the Admiral finally smoothed the whole thing over. “ A 
matter between the Captain an’ the Admiralty,” he maintained, 
an’ by means o’ a lot o’ authority an’ gold braid he managed to 
put it over on that basis. 

Traveller: What a break for the Captain! And if he hadn’t 
known the Admiral ? 

Mate: Not such a break as you might think. If he hadn’t 
known the Admiral o’ course it would ha’ meant the end o’ him 
on the high sea. As it was, it almost meant the end o’ him on 
dry land. O’ course he hasn’t tipped a bottle since, an’, as I said 
before, this is the second anniversary trip. Two years ago this 
journey it happened. An’ only an hour before sailin’ time from 
Hong Kong Captain paid ofi the last instalment on the coal bill 
for sending the destroyer to his rescue. 

Next day as we pulled into Shanghai, and, with replenished 
funds from home, I bailed out the motor-cycle, I had half a 
mind to ask the Skipper to join me in a drink. 
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W ITH sufficient capital to start the wheels turn¬ 
ing again, it was not long before the skyline of 
Shanghai’s International Settlement dropped be¬ 
hind a screen of bamboo-groves and peaceful landscape. In 
Shanghai I might as well have been in any of the world’s great 
cities. Buzzing traffic, skyscrapers, lights, night life, all the 
excitement and regulation of any metropolis. 

Most descriptive of this cosmopolitanism is perhaps the police 
force. Just about every nation on earth is represented: French, 
Germans, Swedes, Italians, Argentines, Indians, Africans, 
Chinese, even Irish. All had eyed me curiously, several had even 
asked questions and inspected my machine, but none had ques¬ 
tioned my right to be on the road. Since leaving London I had 
travelled under the same numbers: GY i6i6. To my mind they 
had actually, if not theoretically, become universally valid. I 
could see no reason why, having proved perfectly good in 
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twenty-two countries, they should not be satisfactory any¬ 
where. 

Yet in Shanghai whenever I asked questions about going into 
interior China there was always the same response. In fact, there 
were even warnings not to turn round in certain of the city’s 
streets, for their centre constituted the boundary between Inter¬ 
national and Chinc.se territory, and by driving on the other side 
without Chinese plates I should be liable to a fifty-dollar (Mex.) 
fine. 

This danger had finally been surmounted by making an 
early-morning dash over the ‘ frontier ’ and so into the country 
before anyone could take notice. But when the inevitable 
occurred, only .some twenty-five miles down the Hangchow 
turnpike, it was no surprise. 

An array of bayonets, effectively converting the road into a 
miniature war, was its first manifestation. 

“ Bu-dung . . . bu-dung . . . bu-dung! ” was my only possible 
counter-attack. “ I don’t know nothin’, don’t understand 
nothin’, and know nothin’ about nothin’.” 

Patiently at first, then with growing belligerency they pointed 
at the licence plates. They indicated the Chinese Government 
insignia on their caps. Finally one even produced a discarded 
plate with both numbers and insignia painted on it. There was 
certainly no mistaking the point. But there was also no possi¬ 
bility of wavering from my original stand. I had stuck out my 
neck. Now I had to go through with it. 

I continued assuring them “Bu-dung . . . bu-dung!” and 
they kept right on insisting and becoming madder. Meanwhile 
a crowd was gathering from the fields. With the encourage¬ 
ment of this gallery the soldiers became still more authoritative 
in their tones. Excitement was in the air. In a moment there 
was shrill, mocking laughter and finger-pointing. And this of 
all things in all places is the worst that can happen in China. 
Old Chinese custom dictates that whenever there is an argu¬ 
ment a crowd should be gathered, and whichever contestant can 
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most amuse the onlookers at the other’s expense automatically 
wins. I was certainly fast becoming the goat. There was only 
one thing left to do. 

Pulling out my passport I presented it to the leader. Sud¬ 
denly there was a silence, which found him dumbly fingering. 
Hurriedly he looked within, only to be confronted with pages 
of stamps, seals, and signatures, which, though they obviously 
meant nothing to him, made a palpable impression. It was his 
turn to mutter, Ru-dung! ” 

Then I remembered the cards. Before leaving Shanghai I had 
been advised to have printed visiting cards bearing my name 
in Chinese characters (the closest they could come to it was ‘ Fu 
Tong’), Also printed on the card was “New York City, 
U.S.A., B.S. Harvard University, University of Vienna.” When 
ordering the printing job for fifty cents I had recalled Abdul 
Hamid and his card, the one on which he had so proudly in¬ 
scribed, “ University of Calcutta, Failed B.A.” 

Just as proudly as Abdul Hamid presented his slip of card¬ 
board I presented mine. I passed them out not only to the 
soldiers but to the audience as well. The reaction was imme¬ 
diate. Here was Chinese writing. Whether they could read or 
not, I did not know. But their attitude changed in a twinkling. 
I was a scholar. I had a printed card. The leader studied it, 
squinted at it, then suddenly off blew the lid. Not at me this 
time but at the audience. His tone betrayed his words: 

“ Make way there, make way, you monkeys and frogs! Make 

way for a scholar and a-” (I won’t guarantee what else he 

called me.) Ceremoniously my passport was returned. Not 
slightly encouraged by the prodding of the bayonets, the crowd 
parted. “ Attention! ” The soldiers fell into line. Salutes were 
quickly exchanged—and again the open road. Fifty cents’ worth 
of printing had worked a minor miracle. The scholar in China 
is the most revered of men. Truly the pen is mightier than the 
sword, but so many—too many—find the sword easier to 
handle. The cards, by the way, never failed to work their magic. 
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Perhaps one reason why the Chinese take so readily to the 
sword is the fact that surely no one is better prepared to handle 
it than the Chinese scholar. 

In Nanking, two days later, I passed a structure from which 
emanated an unearthly din. It sounded like a riot with scores 
of shrieking voices. I had to investigate. And I soon learned 
that I was looking upon the process of turning young Chinese 
into scholars. Each pupil was reciting at the top of his voice. 
The master sat imperturbably at the head of the class, not one 
whit disturbed by the caterwauling. I asked why the sound and 
fury. It was a simple system. To ensure the full attention of 
each pupil to the study of the classic the reading had to be done 
aloud. Then no student could whisper to his neighbour or 
spend time making spitballs. A student’s assiduity in learning 
is proved by the strength of his lungs. 

Likewise, in the course of forty thousand miles of motoring 
over the globe, it had often seemed to me that the state of civi¬ 
lization of any land can be adequately gauged by the condition 
of its roads. The Romans, the Greeks, the Assyrians, the early 
Chinese, all had counted roads among the primary tics of 
empire. The first step in the birth of any great nation is the 
development of its roads, their decay the first sign of disin¬ 
tegration. 

Marco Polo tells us that on the imperial highways of China a 
virgin could travel in safety from one end of Kublai Khan’s 
empire to the other, and a royal messenger could go the many 
hundred miles from Peking to Canton in a week. That was the 
Golden Age of China. Yes, indeed, again I had come too late. 
Those imperial highways of the ‘good old days’ were shrunken, 
much shrunken. Neither age nor the elements had contributed 
the most to this reducing process, but rather the lack of public 
consciousness among the Chinese. 

When the Emperors of yore ordered roads to be laid down 
the formers invariably groaned. They knew the procedure only 
too well. The engineers had their orders to build, and build 
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they would, slicing great chunks of land from that frrm and 
this, paying no heed to rights of ownership and crop. Surely 
this was sufficient reason for the farmer to hate the highway, 
but when the tax-collector took to travelling it too the passing 
of the Empire became destined to be a day of rejoicing. 

And what a day it finally was is well testified by the condition 
of China’s ‘ Imperial Highways ’ of to-day. When the storm 
broke in 1912 the farmer lost no time in hitching his old cow to 
the plough. Soon there remained only furrows. What flagstones 
there had been went off to pave his courtyard. After all, had it 
not been his father's land ? Could he not now rear half a dozen 
more children to care for him in his dotage? What about the 
road? Oh, that was easy. He wouldn’t be so mean as to be¬ 
grudge a foot or two to the traveller. After all, he had to go to 
market sometimes himself But he was careful to allot that foot 
or two only along the edge of his property, so that half of it 
would be the neighbouring farmer’s land. Result: footpaths 
often not wide enough fr)r two men to walk abreast, and a 
course which from the air must look very much like a stock- 
market graph. The paths border fields of every known shape 
and dimension. Thus surface-travel distances become twice 
aerial ones. Such zigzagging is to be expected in mountain 
regions, but on flat plains where one can see for miles ahead, 
and still is compelled to follow a road for two miles to reach 
a spot one mile away, travel is discouraging where not com¬ 
pletely disheartening. 

Occasionally there were happy exceptions. The road from 
Shanghai to Nanking had been such a one, smooth and well 
graded as any highway in the world. But that is only three 
hundred miles—in a land the size of Europe. But travelling 
from Nanking north over the ‘flat lands’ to Kaifcng, the 
motorist might as well be in the Protozoic Age. Though only 
three hundred miles by air, it was almost five hundred by 
‘ road.’ 

Where roads make getting from one place to another merely 
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a matter of time, the intricacies 
of Chinese nomenclature make 
it a virtual impossibility. It 
seems to be an ancient Chinese 
custom to name villages in 
honour or memory of events in 
private lives. Nor do these 
events have to be particularly 
outsmnding. Often no more 
than a wart on your car will do 
the trick, shape the destiny of 
an entire community. I hus a 
village may be known as White- 
Horse Village because the head¬ 
man of the place owns a white 
horse. Ikit the owner of the 
white horse, having joined his 
ancestors, may be replaced by 
another head-man who has a 
great liking for his black cow. 
He changes the village from 
White Horse to Black Cow. 
And when the traveller (having 
studied his maps) asks to be 
directed to White Horse, the 
Chinese interrogated can only 
stare. He was not alive when 
the village was known as White 
Horse, knows nothing about it, 
never heard of it. 

It was in the village of Sweet 
Well (no doubt for centuries 
better known as ‘ Bitter Well,’ 
until the Chinese equivalent 
of its Chamber of Commerce 
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probably decided the name didn’t taste good) that I made a 
tremendous personal discovery and resolution regarding Chinese 
food. Henceforth I would eat nothing but rice in China. The 
mere fact of having been offered a stuffed monkey to eat wasn’t 
so bad. But when the proprietor of the little tavern insisted that 
I inspect the method of preparation, then came the vow. The 
boiled grass I had been eating seemed veritable health food in 
comparison to the ‘ monkey dish.’ 

In his backyard was one monkey in a cage, looking starved, 
showing mere skin and bones. He was being prepared for the 
fate exemplified by another monkey that sat on the ground, 
roped and staked—and plucking out its own hair. The process 
was already half completed, half the monkey’s body showing 
hairless. This monkey was a well-fed animal, its body round 
and stuffed. My host explained the metamorphosis, fhe starved 
monkey would within a few days be fed bowls of rice—as much 
as it could stuff into itself Then it would be dipped into a pot 
of boiling water, scalding it from cars to tail. The resultant 
burns would cause it to pluck out its own hair. Thus completely 
stuffed and plucked, the animal would be roasted for the family 
feast. 

My ‘ rice only ’ resolve lasted until I reached Kaifeng, with 
the result that I was half starved as I went about the town 
taking motion pictures. 

These pictures and my craving for food combined in the 
events that transpired. If I hadn’t taken the pictures I shouldn’t 
have met my English-speaking Chinese friend. And the way I 
met him was through my black film-loading bag. 

I was seated at the side of the road changing the film, and 
although I had hoped this would be one instance where the 
black bag would not attract the curious, a crowd gathered. They 
thought I was getting ready to show my tricks, thought me a 
magician with a black bag. The method employed in reloading 
the movie camera was simple but startling to the beholder. The 
black bag was shaped like a muff, the openings closing tightly 
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about my wrists. Inside the muff I would place the camera, 
and within the blackness, by sense of touch, reload the light- 
sensitive film, my fingers moving about most mysteriously 
under the bag’s black covering. 

A stranger, a foreigner, a black bag, a lot of mysterious 
mancEuvrings hidden from sight—what could be surer proof of 
black magic ? I was conjuring up the devil, about to set him on 
the community. Time to call in the law, that’s what it was— 
and that’s what it turned out to be. That blasted black loading- 
bag! Of course it should be black, to keep out all the light, 
according to the standards of its function. But if there is one 
piece of advice I should like to make to all future camera- 
adventurers in foreign parts it is to cover their loading-bags 
with white. It is the simple, primitive psychology of a black 
bag that causes all the trouble. Make it white and all should 
be well. 

The operation was only half completed in this case when the 
policeman came along. I tried to make him understand by 
shouting the words, “Camera, photograph, cinema, photo!’’ 
He understood nothing. Sit on your hands some day and try to 
say something in the sign language. Once having started the 
reloading I could not, of course, take my hands out of the bag 
until the job was completed. Then my English-speaking 
Chinese student came along. 

“ Bad time? ’’ 

“Yes,” I assured him. I was having a very bad time. I ex¬ 
plained about the camera. 

“ Me fix.” 

He quickly explained to the policeman, who, together with 
the onlookers, would not budge until I had produced all that 
was within. Then they all grinned and jabbered and walked 
away. My friend stuck close. To him I confided that I was most 
hungry. Immediately he knew just the place and would lead 
me to a good meal. The restaurant resembled a butcher’s shop, 
its fagade hung with a variety of roasted and raw meats. I 
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looked the display over closely, seeking to ascertain whether 
there was any monkey in the lot. But my hunger made the 
examination only a cursory one. I was famished. I asked my 
friend to inquire about the plat du jour. He smiled and licked 
his lips when the restaurateur rattled off the menu. Turning, 
my friend announced: 

“ Very nice eat to-day. He say have lumps of flesh boiled in 
oil with taste of sweet and sour.” 

It didn’t taste as bad as it sounded, and 1 expressed my appre¬ 
ciation. He insisted upon iny having a sweet to top off the meal. 
Conferring further with the proprietor, he returned to the table. 

‘'What (or dessert? I asked. He paused to find the right 
words, then announced, ” Asserted cakes.” 

How appropriately he had named them he will never know. 
Not one hour out on the road to Sianfu the cakes really asserted 
themselves. 

1 

The problem of food in the interior of China resolved itself 
in the end to the job of ‘ grin and chew it and, if possible, try 
and not taste it.’ There was one consolation, however, in that a 
bowl of plain boiled rice tastes the same in any country—with 
the one exception of the so-called loess country in the valley of 
the Yellow River. There the silt seemed to seep into everything, 
even a sticky bowl of boiled rice. 

There is an ancient Chinese proverb which states that “ farm¬ 
ing is good in the loess country if you can keep track of the 
farm.” And to qualify as ancient in China requires more than a 
handful of centuries. The Chinese, just to prove the already un¬ 
doubted superiority of their history in the matter of antiquity, 
delight in tracing it back (in these very parts) over 2,227,000 
years. To travel through it to-day one can well believe that it 
has been inhabited that long. The effect is very much like try¬ 
ing to travel in a straight line across a skyscrapered city, never 
going through or around buildings but over them. Through 
the passing of centuries of winds, of rain, of plodding feet 
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carrying away infinitesimal specks of dirt, the once level 
ground has been cut and broken by paths and roads which 
have become veritable canyons dividing the entire country into 
a gigantic maze. No wonder the famous general Huang-Ti in 
the twenty-seventh century b.c. devised the so-called ‘ south¬ 
pointing chariot ’ (a special chariot bearing a loadstone). With¬ 
out it he could never have extracted his army from that laby¬ 
rinth. How often I wished for shades of Huang, his chariot— 



even his whole army would have been welcome. I’m sure I 
wandered all over North China in a chasm, most of the time so 
buried in my own dust that it was necessary to stop to locate the 
direction of the sun. 

But there is one Chinese custom for which I hold a strong 
brief. It is the little matter of measuring distances. The local 
yardstick is the li. Anything with a name as short as that would 
certainly give the appearance of being concise and definite. But 
somehow the unfortunate li, according to our standards, is the 
farthest thing from definite. In fact, to this day, after travelling 
nearly two thousand miles in the interior of China, the most I 
know about a li is that thirty of them put end to end constitute 
a notable day’s going. Perhaps its closest equivalent is the Arab 
method of measure. There the question “ How far.? ” is apt to 
elicit an answer anywhere between “Oh, twelve cigarettes!’’ 
and “Three cups of coffee! ” 
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But the Chinese method possesses one distinct advantage over 
all others. It docs not deal in distances, but rather in ‘ going- 
conditions.’ Thus often the answer to ‘ how far ’ between two 
given points will vary according to the end from which it is 
asked. For example, the distance from Kaifcng to Tungkwan 
might be two hundred li, while from Tungkwan to Kaifcng 
measures only a hundred and fifty. The reason.? Simple 
enough. It’s downhill coming back. While other systems worry 
about the footage from point to point the Chinese worries only 
about the footing. 

Thus one really has a three-way check when travelling in 
China to-day. The number of li will tell how far in local ter¬ 
minology, the map shows the number of miles in foreign ex¬ 
change, and the former divided into the latter gives a detailed 
forecast of the surface conditions. The only personal obstacles 
encountered in t|jis mathematical paradise of distances was the 
fact that as yet there has been developed no motor-cycle li. 

Travelling in China possesses more colour and variety than in 
almost any other land. Just when one begins to think one has 
learned all the tricks and it is time to go home, a new jack- 
in-the-box jumps out. By the time little Tungkwan (some 
thousand miles up the Yellow River) was underfoot I was sure 
I had mastered the geographic problem of distance, only to learn 
that henceforth there also existed a problem probably best 
described as that of the ‘ geography of money.’ 

At first 1 had looked upon the steadily decreasing prices en¬ 
countered as due to the fact that I was constantly getting farther 
from civilization. But soon it became apparent that the section 
to which I was proceeding was no less densely populated than 
the seaboard, and at the same time much more difficult to farm. 
When it finally became obvious that articles manufactured on 
the coast could be bought for less inland, the situation became 
really alarming. Fortunately the answer was available right in 
Tungkwan, from a Chinese merchant who went annually to 
the coast in order to renew his stock. 
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“ You go to the seaboard ? ” I inquired. “ There you buy the 
same merchandise for more than you sell it here? Sounds like a 
gct-poor-quick game to me!” The trader had a canny way of 
smiling, not with his lips but with all the aged creases in his 
flicc. 

“ It’s just a matter of mathematics,” he explained. “ It’s all a 
matter of transportation. I buy it for a dollar in Tientsin, I ship 
it here for ten cents, I add twenty cents for profit, and I sell it 
for ninety cents. And business is good, too. Only trouble is we 
have no days off. There are no Sundays and holidays in China. 
We work every day all our lives. But as long as bu-siness is good 
who can complain” 

One hundred cents, ten cents, twenty cents . . . ninety cents! 
I didn’t know the Chinese word for ‘ batty,’ so it would not 
have been any g(X)d to inquire about my informer. Fortunately 
he spoke again just in time to keep me from running. 

A matter of transportation. That’s all. Very simple. You 
sec, it costs only ten per cent, of the value of the goods to trans¬ 
port them here. But it costs twenty per cent, of the value of 
one dollar to transport it here. High risk, they blame it on. 
But anyway, the value of the money goes up faster than the 
value of the goods the farther one goes inland . . . and so I sell 
for less than I buy and still I make a profit.” 

Fooled again! Fooled by a million years ... of experience. 
Interior China was momentarily becoming more interesting. 
But one place where profit and loss seemed of no consequence 
was in the Chinese temples. Sometimes they seemed almost as 
thick as the graves. Until the time of Confucius the Chinese 
never marked their graves. But when that learned master de¬ 
cided to journey about the land preaching his principles he 
wanted to be sure to return to his birthplace before death. And 
so he built a mound over the grave of his parents. Thus, just 
as the leopard got his spots China got her graves—great bumps 
sometimes so close and so numerous that it looks as if Mother 
Earth had the mumps. 
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Often they provide comfortable pillows for the night, but far 
more desirable are tlic numerous temples and shrines which 
constantly pierce the horizon. They arc of every sect and deno¬ 
mination: Taoist, Buddhist, Mohammedan, even Christian— 
many of die old pagodas now bearing the cross. Most interest¬ 
ing and certainly most colourful arc the Taoist temples, repre¬ 
senting one of the oldest and most revered of the land’s many 
beliefs. Like its teachings, its temples arc full of all kinds of 
spirits: good, bad, and downright dangerous. Again, as with 
the Arab ‘ devil-worshippers,’ everything is done not for the 
good spirits but for the bad. Why pray to the good ones ? They 
won’t hurt you anyway. But the bad ones—that's another 
story. 

Of course it is distinctly preferable to keep the bad ones out. 
Therefore the massive stone wall built directly in front of the 
gate to every Taoist pagoda (in China evil spirits have the con¬ 
venient limitation of being able to travel only in a straight line), 
and the hideous scarc-devil, plaster gods posted just within the 
portals arc there to hew the villains down. But should they, 
through some miracle of misfortune, survive the barrage, then 
there is naught left for the priest but to make them serenely 
comfortable and at home. At first 1 spent many a night among 
the Taoists. Food, a board-bed {kjang), on chilly nights even 
with a fire under it, courteous priests and hospitable monks. .. . 
Then one day I learned their formula. For fear of being dis¬ 
illusioned I never wxnt near them again. 

Far as I kept from their temples it never seemed possible to 
get away from their principles. Fengshui they call them, rules 
of counter-magic capable of discouraging any black magic ever 
invented. No wall in China is ever built straight lest an evil spirit 
raze it from end to end; no two gates of a city are in line, lest 
some devil, entering at one, make a clean sweep of the place and 
escape at the other. In the middle there is always a jog around 
which he cannot get. Into the bargain, there are bells which, 
when you ring them, will be heard by your most distant relatives 
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and start them racing home; and no child must ever sleep 
except with a tiger-pillow to scare away spiritual marauders. 

Even Sianfu, one of in¬ 
terior China’s largest cities, 
capital of ancient Cathay 
three thousand years ago, 
possesses all these attributes; 
while in its very centre stands 
the ‘ Forest of Tablets,’ huge 
blocks of stone on which are 
recorded the pilgrimage of 
the Nestorian Christians 
across Asia in the eighth cen¬ 
tury to remote Sian, “ where 
they met with kindliness and 
understanding.” 

Sian has had a far greater 
influence in our lives than is 
apparent. From this ancient 
stronghold went forth the 
generals who built the Great Wall of China—the same Great 
Wall which, when the Tartars and the Huns turned south in 
their efforts to expand out of their barren Mongolian Desert, 
turned the tide and sent them slithering across the Russian 
steppes to shatter Rome and all her empire. If Sianfu is not the 
cradle of civilization it is certainly the kindergarten. 

And yet to-day that venerable city is in nothing but disrepute. 
Even while I was there a letter came from home, enclosing clip¬ 
pings galore: “ Ten Thousand Chinese Die in Famine,” “ Ban¬ 
dits Pillage North China,” “ Revolution,” “ Kidnapping,” 
“ Plague.” Mention of every calamity except the only real one I 
could see: rain! And not even hard rain at that, scarcely more 
than a drizzle, yet it might as well have been a flood. A few 
drops of dew and the whole loess country seems to turn to fast- 
hardening plaster. Obviously more than dew was on the way. 
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Daily darker clouds rolled in from the south, and daily I made 
greater efforts to reach the seaboard, retracing my steps to be 
sure of at least my route. 

As I turned southward from Kaifeng, once again to run along 
the banks of the Grand Canal, it seemed more incredible than 
ever that the Chinese had built that one great work of man 
which scientists maintain can be recognized as human effort by 
the Man in Mars; and that, none the less, they should have such 
terrible roads in their country. Maybe the Man in Mars was 
looking down through his telescope the day I passed, and re¬ 
corded the progress of some strange insect along the Canal 
banks. 

China soon lay behind me. I had seen no famine, no country 
stricken by great grief, and the dirt had not appeared dirtier than 
other dirt in the world. If I saw bandits I certainly did not re¬ 
cognize them. The Chinese I had found a pleasant people, 
kindly, courteous, cheerful, willing to help a stranger and a 
foreigner. It is true that the unpleasant things of life arc quickly 
forgotten and the pleasant remembered. So be it. The memory 
of ‘ China the Pleasant,’ I hope, will be interred only with my 
bones. 
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XV 

A T HEN some day Asia becomes as popular and 
populated by travellers as Europe is to-day, with 
T T its popularity will come knowledge of another 
North Sea, a sea in no way inferior in its wrath to the famous 
Channel. And whoever runs an air line from the mainland to 
the ‘ Island Empire ’ will make a fortune. The voyage of the 
Shanghai Maru from Shanghai to Nagasaki might well have 
been subtitled “ Typhooning across the East China Sea.” The 
only salvation for the passengers was the fact that it was ex¬ 
tremely rapid, the big wind not only rocking the boat but also 
shoving it along with a lusty paw. 

But the quiet formality of my arrival was sufficient to soothe 
any waters. Even as the ship sighted the islands, entered the 
channel, and drifted into Nagasaki, one became instinctively 
possessed of a strange feeling of quiet and peace. On the dock 
was none of the usual bustle and excitement. Yet all the usual 
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crowd was certainly there—if they were real people and not just 
false-haired puppets. Only the tops of their heads were visible, 
and they leaned like an army of dolls waiting to be stood up by 
their forgetful mothers. Not a word was audible. It gave one 
that uncomfortable feeling that at any moment they might all 
simultaneously raise their heads, prove bearded villains, and leap 
into action. 

Even if such had proved the case I could have been no more 
surprised than when, as I descended to much-welcomed earth, a 
group of bows and smiles approached. 

“ The privilege of an interview ” was their first and only 
request—and their only mis-statement. An interview was not 
what they wanted, rather an audience, be it never so humble. 
Had there been any previous fears in my mind about forgetting 
any of the experiences of the way they were certainly dispelled 
that grey morning on the dock at Nagasaki. There was no 
question in the rfiinds of those Japanese new'spaper reporters as 
to just what they were going to write. Confirmation was all 
they wanted. 

“ Is it thirty-eight or forty thousand miles that you have 
come ? ” asked one. 

“ You have come through twenty-three countries, have you 
not.? ” queried another. 

“Your middle name is Edison.? ” said a third. 

“ What do you think of Japan.? ” quoth the fourth. 

Somehow ‘ Dung, bu-dung ’ was the first and (probably 
sacrilegiously) the only thing that came to mind. I never learned 
the Japanese equivalent of ‘ no savvy.’ Never had occasion to. 
Everywhere I found English spoken, often better English than 
mine. Nor did I ever learn where those reporters obtained their 
advance yet authentic information. They merely went about 
their business, checked over their facts, and when I showed the 
slightest inquisitiveness politely bade me ‘ cheerio.’ 

Within the week that followed I was to learn something about 
the Japanese power of the Press. Riding through the country- 
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side I encountered many farmers, who, attracted by my passing, 
left their fields and came to the road. Often when I stopped they 
would give every indication of having heard or read about the 
motor-cycle. At Kobe this impression was later verified in no 
uncertain manner. 

The motor-cycle itself was no novelty to the Japanese. They 
and the English are the world’s most enthusiastic motor¬ 
cyclists, with the French and German ‘ fut-fut ’ riders as 
runners-up. 

It the motor-cycle brought no startling reaction from the 
Japanese, I did. A foreigner, I was the object of bows and smiles 
on every hand, and half the time on the road was spent in re¬ 
turning the courteous salutations of passers-by. It is not easy to 
bow from a moving motor-cycle, but 1 could smile, and my face 
muscles received a thorough workout. On other roads other 
muscles had ached, but the roads of Japan, from Nagasaki to 
Tokyo, were a dream, and for one who had spent many months 
on practically no roads at all Japan was a bit of heaven’s high¬ 
way. Paved or unpaved, they were well marked and kept in 
tip-top condition. 

One good reason why I learned no Japanese was the fact that 
a one-word vocabulary was sufficient in Japan. I had only to say 
“ Yadoya ” (inn) and die first person who heard it would auto¬ 
matically turn into a guide, who would not rest content with 
merely giving directions, but would personally conduct and 
install me in the nearest inn. There everything proceeded with 
such regularity and precision that no words were necessary— 

onlv cxclamadons! 

✓ 

If ever there was a perfect end to a day it was the evening— 
my first evening in Japan—when I rolled over the hills from 
Nagasaki into the little town of Unzend and trotted out my 
three-syllable repertoire. 

“ Yadoya, yadoya," nodded the little man whom I addressed 
on the road. He bowed and he scraped and he smiled as he 
tripped down the highway on his noisy wooden shoes. For a 
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quarter of a mile he clop-cloppcd until he came to a large, 
rambling structure with great overhanging eaves, a true 
Japanese inn. There he summoned the proprietress, who 
shuflled to the doorstep, to be f()llowcd by all her servants, 
who imitated their mistress by dropping to their knees and 
bowing their heads to the ground, then grinning, both at me 
and among themselves, the grinning accompanied by a few 
titters which the mistress peremptorily hushed. 

I have never been sure as to just what became of my guide. 
Things immediately started happening so thick and fast that 
I lost all track, even of the motor-cycle. Maidens, like manna 
from heaven, descended from all sides to cut off the world 
without. They were the essence of good-nature, femininity, 
and beauty. Perhaps they were not beautiful ot fice as the 
Occidental judges beauty, but die grace of all their movements 
was breath-taking. Yet their grace seemed always sulxservient 
to their movements. So often one sees grace hampering move¬ 
ment, but never in Japan. Whether it was cooking dinner or 
taking off my boots there was always grace. 

Somehow that latter task occupied an uncommonly great 
percentage of my Japanese time. Yet I never seemed able to 
begrudge it. Since one does not enter a Japanese house until 
shoes are removed, I had the job, each time I went into an inn, 
of removing my boots. About half my time in Japan seemed 
a matter of lacing and unlacing boots—but the serving maidens 
always aided in the task. 

Rooms in the yadoyas arc all more or less the same. Sliding 
paper-walls divide one room from the next, the paper opaque 
and invariably white. A wet finger placed on the paper makes 
the damp spot transparent until the moisture dries. Upon 
discovery of this fact I entertained some piquant dioughts 
about the opportunities for a Peeping Tom in Japan. 

In every inn each room has two beds, one for the guest 
and one for the Mikado. Since an hotel room is its occupant’s 
temporary home, each room must possess this royal bed. In- 
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variably it takes the form of a little platform set aside in a 
niche, a vase of carefully arranged flowers and a scroll bearing 
words of welcome its only decoration. Centuries ago it hap¬ 
pened that the Emperor was travelling in the countryside and, 
with the coming of night, rapped on the door of a farmer’s 
hut and requested 
lodging. A bed was 
prepared, and that 
farmer from then 
on always kept it 
ready for the royal 
return—a scroll on 
the wall, flowers a 
constant decoration. 

Other homes soon 

did the same, for 

^ • 

who knew when the Mikado might knock? So each Japanese 
home is ever prepared, each room in each inn eternally ready 
with a couch for the Mikado’s bones. 

But I was given little time to explore the peculiarities of 
my Unzend inn room. I was just permitted to sec my boots 
and luggage safely lodged behind a sliding partition when the 
proprietress bade me follow. Farther down the corridor another 
door slid open, a basket was designated in a corner, a motion 
of disrobing was made, and as I stepped in the door slid to 
behind me. Just beyond, through a half^opencd partition, I 
could already see a neat, blue-tiled, gleamingly spotless bath¬ 
room with a sunken tub. 

With boots already eliminated, it was not long before I was 
testing the temperature of the water constantly pouring from 
spigots around the four walls. Little wooden stools and buckets 
bung on pegs beside them. Just as I was toe-testing the steam¬ 
ing tub in the centre, there was a soft, sliding noise behind me, 
and, as I turned, I nearly fell into the miniature pool. My 
hostess was already closing the door behind me. Scowling, 
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she motioned me away from the tub. Pushing forward a tiny 
stool, “ Down! ” she commanded, simultaneously tucking in 
her skirt and rolling up her sleeves. As I squatted she passed 
behind me. Suddenly there was a yell as I leaped, almost 
bumping my head on the low ceiling. She had poured a bucket 
of scalding water over me! 

I was still gasping for breath when the door again slid open, 
and who should step in this time but mother’s comely daughter, 
barefooted and chad in a neat white apron. The two imme¬ 
diately set to work, scrubbing and lathering me, top-side, 
bottom-side, and all around. The lather grew thick as whipped 
cream, and plenty was in my eyes. 

Though I rubbed to clear them and motioned they were 
smarting, tlic scrubbing went on lustily until my two bath 
maidens were satisfied. Then, whoosh! another bucket of 
scalding water. The intense heat, combined with the fact that 
I was now completely denuded of even the slight covering 
the lather had afforded, made me squirm. The proprietress 
pulled me to my feet and motioned towards the tub. My eyes 
still smarted and I blinked to clear them of the soap. 

“ All right, you can get into the tub now,” she indicated. 
I don’t know how I looked or what I did next, for 1 could 
clearly see two women in the tub, splashing slightly and up 
to their necks in the steaming water. They looked like another 
set of mother and daughter, and paid not the least attention 
to me. They were simply having their soak. 

“ In there? ” I pointed at the tub and the two women and 
turned aghast to the proprietress. 

“Of course! Don’t be silly. What’s the matter with you? 
Get in! ” This time she gave a real shove and in I slid. 
The water was hot enough to hide a thousand blushes, and 
surely I must have blushed that many times. I splashed 
furiously, jast twice, and scrambled out, to collect myself in 
my room. 

By the time I reached Hukoka I had gone through the mixed- 
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bathing experience several times, so that I probably blushed 
only slightly when at the yadoya I learned that a whole girls’ 
school from Yokohama were lo be my fellow bath guests for 
the niglit. 

In Jajxincse inns the serving-girls also lay out the traveller’s 
clothes. Not his own clothes, but an outfit furnished by the 
inn, consisting usually of a linen under-kimono and a quilted 
kimemo to go over that, plus wooden slippers, and a parasol if 
the sun is shining. The parasol kccjis the face and neck from 
becoming too sunhurnccl, but unfortunately 1 suffered sunburn 
ot the knees when I walked about in the kimono costume. 
Idle garments, designed along average Japanese dimensions, 
came just so far and no farther, especially when the wooden 
shoes lifted me to a height of six feet two. 

fhe Japanese food was palatable, and the calm and even 
demeanour of all those around was as soothing and smooth 
as the highway which led along the Inland Sea to Kobe. There 
something again went wrong with my electric horn, a comtant 
source of trouble. It was a little pip-squeak of a horn anyway, 
and I decided to get a really loud one, especially since the traffic 
on Japanese roads was considerable. 

'fhe machine had no sooner rolled into a Kobe shop than 
it was surrounded by mechanics, some of whom spoke English 
and knew all about the trip. 

“ Where did you learn all this.'* ” I asked. 

“ We read it in our newspaper! ” They were surprised that 
1 did not know. The Japanese, even more so than the Ameri¬ 
cans, arc a nation of newspaper readers, their principal papers 
having a daily circulation running into the millions. 

Word must have spread by a grape-vine system from the 
machine .shop where the new horn was being installed. Soon 
one motor-cyclist after another drove up, to come in, examine 
the machine, and ask questions, or merely bow and grin in 
greeting. There was much intense telephone conversing, much 
coming and going of people and machines, much bustle around 
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the shop, but there was no moment of laxity on the job and 
there could be no complaint regarding the service. Within an 
hour the horn was installed, tested, and adjusted, the machine 
backing out of the shop. 

Backing a motor-cycle is always a tricky affair, but usually 
a perfectly safe one, particularly on solid ground. But the front 
tire had hardly cleared the door when there was a flash and 
a report, an explosion which nearly blew me right back against 
the tool bench. For a moment I was both blind and deaf. But 
as my senses returned there emerged from the blur first the 
grinning face of a man right next to me, astride a motor-cycle, 
then the awkward motions of a tripod being folded by an 
apparently equally pleased photographer. 

“ For my private collection,” explained the head mechanic, 
grinning even more broadly. ” My motor-cycle beside yours 
. . . which has gone around the world.” 

I was no sooner back at the yadoya than a delegation of 
three young Japanese arrived. All spoke English. Would I do 
them the honour of informing them when I was leaving 
Kobe? 1 said I was leaving next morning at about eight or 
nine. 

“ Would it be imposing if we, the representatives of the 
Kobe Motor-cycle Club, asked for the honour of escorting you 
along the road to Osaka, pointing out the most beautiful scenery 
in all Japan? ” 

“ Not at all,” I assured. They bowed and withdrew. 

I rose at seven the next morning, shaved, and was just getting 
into my clothes when a din like that from a score of machine- 
guns, roaring tractors, and automobiles without cutouts assailed 
my ears. I pushed aside a screen and looked out. Other guests 
were doing the same. The clatter was terrific. What I saw 
made me pull in my head and try to hide. Not three motor¬ 
cycles, as I had expected, were outside. There were thirty-three 
(I checked the count later), roaring salutations! Other guests 
in the inn were starting to complain. The delegation of three 
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sought vainly to hush the other club-members by whispering 
their commands and jumping about frantically. Amid roaring 
and racing motors I checked out and made a bee-line for 
my motor-cycle before the other guests, so unceremoniously 
awakened, could start throwing things. But before we could 
leave there had to be a speech and the presentation of a pennant 
bearing the insignia of the club. They tied it on to the wind¬ 
shield. 

“ We will now escort you to see the fine, splendid scenery,” 
the delegates announced. The leader raised his hand, the racing 
motors raced more madly. And off we went. 

We were out of Kobe and into the suburbs in what seemed 
one minute flat. The Kobe Motor-cycle Club members did not 
believe in speed laws. Nor did they believe in allowing their 
visitor to find aught but a clear path before him. Every one 
of the thirty-three took it upon himself to be the pathfinder, 
with the result that I tagged along like a Bred child after a 
day’s trip to the country. 

They do say that the scenic route along the Inland Sea out¬ 
side of Kobe is one of the really beautiful sights of Japan. 
I’ll probably never know. The dust-cloud raised by sixty-six 
whirling wheels was far too thick to see through. 

My escorts roared into Osaka, to come up with a flourish 
in one of the town squares. There they lined up, and there 
again a speech was made. 

“ Japan and America,” the spokesman assured, “ will come 
closer together through the motor-cycles.” 

Then all turned to look into the lens of another camera, 
evidently having telephoned ahead for the photographer to 
be prepared. Amid more racing, roaring motors I was waved 
a final farewell, and the road to Tokyo, teeming wdth traffic 
though it was, seemed like Sunday in a deserted village. 

At Tokyo the world seemed to drop off my maps. Ahead, 
for eight thousand miles, lay the vast Pacific Ocean. It was 
at Tokyo, too, that United States Ambassador Grew, at tea, 
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said knowingly, “ I am sure you arc going to write a book 
about your journey.” 

Being asked the reason for his prognostication, he chuckled, 
saying, “ I once went on a trip, a hunting trip. It haunted me 
until I wrote a bcK)k about it.” 

I remarked that perhaps the ghost of my trip was “ doomed 
to walk the night,” but now I must admit that haunting a 
man into writing a book is not as unseemly as it appeared 
during the course of the Embassy tea in d'okyo. 

So it happencti that one day I stood on tlie dock at Yoko 
hama, watched the motor-cycle lifted in a sling, and watched 
it drop into the hold of a trans-Pacific liner. Inside me some¬ 
thing dropped too—the realization that 1 was approaching 
journey’s end. The same sort of feeling had assailed me those 
many months ago as I stood on the dcxrk at Dover and watched 
the derrick drop my motor-cycle to the deck of a tinv Channel 
steamer. Then it had been the realization that I was beginning 
a strange journey. 

Stretched in a deck chair on the liner which steadily and 
inexorably moved through the blue waters of the Pacific, I 
lolled and drowsed and relaxed. There may be those, now 
that this has been put into a book, who will read and say that 
I should have done better to call my adventure a one-man boat- 
ride round the world. I might retort, in the words of Dr 
Johnson, that every man has a right to his own opinions, and 
every other man a right to punch him in the nose for them. 
Yet I would offer this: I undertook the motor-cycle trip not 
just to be ‘ different it wasn’t a stunt or a gag. It so happened 
that circumstances had joined, fatefully it seems, to turn a casual 
thought into reality. If at the London dinner-table I hadn’t 
been offered a motor-cycle, who knows if I should have made 
the trip. Dung! Bu-dung! 

The motor-cycle wasn’t the reason for taking the trip; rather 
the trip was the reason for the motor-cycle, since by using 
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such a machine I could sec more of the world than an auto¬ 
mobile or a rail-and-water round-the-world journey would have 
permitted. I had been too lazy to pump a bicycle, and it would 
have taken too long to walk it. Nor did I try to motor 
over any impossible stretches. Literally there is no place one 
cannot go if one has the determination and time. Persia to 
India overland in winter is no impossibility, even though one 
is just out of the hospital. Nor is Yunnanfu to the Yangtze 
river in the rainy season. But I had chosen the motor-cycle to 
carry me, not me to carry it. "rherefore wherever a water- 
passage was called for I took it, and didn’t grieve because it 
might be upsetting some sort of ' stunt.’ 

The days on the liner were invaluable, for I had a chance 
to seek the magic catalyst which would crystallize the many 
thoughts and reactions of the past months: my thoughts as 
I traversed Fairope, centre of the world’s culture; Mesopotamia, 
the cradle of civilization: India; ancient Carfiay. But I learned 
as the days went by that leisure and time to think were not 
all that was necessary to find this magic key which would 
turn into a whole my various thoughts and experiences. Time 
was what would bring everything into perspective—the long 
view. Still so close to it all, in fact with the last leg of my trip 
still before me, Syria, Afghanistan, Baghdad, Constantinople, 
Basra, and Sianfu were a jumble of sights and sounds and 
smells. Some day I would sec all of these in their proper 
colours and proportions. 

Some things I did discover, however, in the deck chair. I 
discovered that one can drop into one’s own particular niche 
among one’s own people without a sound or ripple. On the 
boat were business-men and professional men going about their 
life as Americans, and to them I was just another American. 
They did not stop to stare at me, did not give a second glance 
at me. They did not study the contours of my face, wonder 
at the whiteness of my skin. I was a part of the setting; not 
a novel sight, not foreign to the scene. Unconsciously I perhaps 
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missed the feeling of being stared at. A freak returned to 
normal through a miracle of nature or the surgeon’s skill must 
feel somewhat as I felt on that boat. I had been a freak in 
the lands I traversed; my motor-cycle, my clothes, my words, 
and my actions all strange. I might have impressed my fellow- 
American travellers as a freak if I had spread word of my 
motor-cycle trip. But I did not seek to talk about my ex¬ 
periences—not just then, anyway. I was content to lie in a 
deck chair and—yes—be alone with my thoughts. 

In setting down these words, now come other thoughts, 
recollections of a thousand sights, sounds, and experiences 
which taken individually mean little, taken together will 
always mean the trip to me. 

As I had moved along slowly from country to country, place 
to place, seventeen months had elapsed. The changes, the 
transitions, had been so gradual, so easy, that everything had 
seemed perfectly rfatural in its setting. The European with his 
political philosophies, the Syrian with his petrol cans, the 
Afghan with his rifle, the Chinese with his plough and his 
road, everything had seemed perfectly logical in its environ¬ 
ment, perfectly in harmony with its surroundings. But when 
viewed from afar, considered in relation to one another, when 
months of travel are condensed into a few seconds of retro¬ 
spect, all these places and people appear in sharp contrast to 
one another, often appear ridiculous, without reason. 

In the world of seventy-five or a hundred years ago people 
were widely .separated in time as well as distance. Then the 
world was an enormous place. It was three months from 
England out to India, another three or four to America, almost 
a year all the way round. 

Almost overnight this picture of remoteness and isolation has 
changed. Within the span of an average lifetime the world 
had become a very small place. To-day it is only a few weeks 
all the way round by steamer, a few days by air, le.ss than a 
second at the turn of the dial. And so all these once distant 
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peoples are being, in spite of themselves, throv^n against one 
another, coming into daily contact with the most remote 
corners of the earth. Their traditions, languages, economics, 
each developed through years of independent growth under 
widely divergent conditions, cannot help but clash. The gears 
of the world arc being thrown into mesh. Naturally the grind¬ 
ing is loud and long, a grinding in the medium of economic 
depressions, dictatorships, strikes, and readjustments. Not until 
we get to understanding the other fellow’s point of view, his 
picture, and his problems will the grinding cease. Meanwhile, 
not knowing what they are, we are like the Turks of Sak- 
chegeuzu and Karayeyitli, giving constant warnings against 
each other. 

And yet—might not such knowledge make for the monotony 
of a machine existence? What if each man learns to know 
all his fellow-men; learns how the other fellow lives and walks 
and talks; learns what sort of trees and rocks and homes make 
up his existence ? What would there be left ? The world would 
be every one’s backyard and there would be no place left for 
the grass to grow greener. Lost to man would be the experience 
of meeting another man in a far-away land, recognizing in 
the utter stranger something which makes them akin. Lost 
would be the inexpressible emotion of grasping a man’s hand 
for a moment and feeling friendship ripple through the sinews, 
the blood, the heart. Lost would be those moments of in¬ 
explicable sadness which is at the same time a joy, when a 
friendship of an hour or even a moment is severed. The garage 
man at Hanoi is my friend; the Commandant at Abu-Shamat 
is my friend; the men of the camel caravan in Jagdalak Pass are 
my friends. The best friends I have in the world. 
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XVI 

T he ride from Bombay to Calcutta had been a cannon¬ 
ball passage of some two thousand miles. Across the 
United States from San Francisco to New York City 
I planned to scoot three thousand miles swift as the wind. I 
wanted to be home for the holidays, for the first time in three 
years. Winter, possibly snow in the mid-west, and icy high¬ 
ways—the southern route via Hollywood, Phoenix, El Paso, 
Fort Worth, and Washington would be the surest if not the 
shortest way. 

Rolling along the Embarcadero in San Francisco, under the 
great piers of the new Bay Bridge, I was finally back among 
my own people. And my own people looked with a jaundiced 
eye on a man riding a motor-cycle in mud-stained clothes. I was 
just another tramp. 

From San Francisco to Hollywood a four-lane highway 
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stretched four hundred miles, so that upon leaving the city by 
the Golden Gate at sun-up I was in the Land of Motion Pictures 
two hours before dusk. I couldn’t resist staying at least for a 
day. And as it happened the stay offered an incident which 
was worth the time. A Boston friend, for some years connected 
with the Hollywood studios, was my host. He had a great 
treat in store for me. He would make it possible for me to see 
a picture in production. 

His roadster sped us over Cahuenga Pass and up to a studio 
gate where a sign severely admonished the egoists of sound 
and celluloid, “ Do not Blow your Horn! ” 

My friend glowed with pleasure at my gcxxl fortune in having 
come along at that particular time. I had casually mentioned 
my round-the-world itinerary. He had remembered I visited 
India. 

“ I’ve got something that will certainly be interesting,” he 
assured me several times. We walked along’well-kept gardens, 
down asphalt paths, and I frankly stared at the actors and 
actresses who emerged from dressing-rooms in foil make-up. 
They looked as weird as the sword-dancers of Kalat-i-Ghilzai. 

d’hrough several sound stage-doors we went, and then, with 
a flourish and a wave of his arm, my host disclosed the great 
surprise. All the way across one end of the enormous struc¬ 
ture stood a plaster-cardboard replica of a Khyber fort. 

“ Now, isn’t that something? Come on and watch. There’s 
gonna be action.” 

He led me closer. There were old army rifles, manufactured 
tribesmen, painted replicas of the guns I had seen, painted 
replicas of the warriors of the hills. Here were Jamrud, Landi- 
Khana, the Khyber Rifles—in proxy. 

“ Watch ’em light it up,” my host urged. But I was seeing 
the light break through after the storm in the Khyber, seeing 
again the sergeant at the Afghan frontier, the real frontier, 
where the motor-cycle had to be moved twenty yards across the 
border by hand-power. I must have chuckled audibly, for my 
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host, with raised brows, inquired, “What’s the matter? Isn’t 
it a good reproduction? Did they pull a boner? If they 
did-’’ 

“No, oh, no!” I hurriedly reassured him. I didn’t bother 
to tell of my Afghan sergeant who had so yearned to visit 
Hollywood. I could sec him making his first visit to a studio. 
And 1 could see him being confronted with something mar¬ 
vellous—-a reproduction of his own backyard. 

Through the desert of the Imperial Valley, past Palm 
Springs, the memory of Rutbah Wells flashing across the 
mind; into Rrawley and El Centro, the Euphrates of Cali¬ 
fornia, and on from Yuma to Cila Rend . . . from Damascus 
to Raghdad. Paved roads underwheel, tourist camps offering 
steam heat, tiled showers, electric stoves, and ice-boxes. El Paso 
and again visions of Khyber and Jagdalak, and on into Fort 
Worth and Dallas. 

A tourist camp on the thirty-mile eight-lane highway between 
the two towns and a welcome bed after covering five hundred 
and eighty miles at a clip. Up early the following morning 
and—no motor-cycle! 

The machine, which I had left standing beside the cabin, 
was gone, disappeared. Some one had rolled it away, made 
off with it during the night. 

Here I was, having covered some forty thousand miles, 
robbed of the motor-cycle! I had expected bandits in China 
and found a pleasant people; I expected almost anything in 
Indo-China and found a few stupid French police and one 
apologetic one; found walking-fish and a friend in Saigon; 
and what did I find between Fort Worth and Dallas, after 
expecting a fleet passage across the United States, but that my 
motor-cycle had vanished. 

The police assured me that no one could go far with a 
foreign motor-cycle with foreign licence plates. The State 
Constabulary would track it down. Would I please give them 
my home address so they could notify me when it was found. 
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An ignominious end to a glorious trek! I would have to 
ride home by train or ’plane. No, I wouldn’t do it. 1 would 
wait—wait a month, a year, a hundred years if nece.ssary! 

Fortunately I was not called upon to prove my stubborn 
statements. Within a week there came a message that the 
machine had been found, found in an empty lot in Amarillo, 
Texas. No one knew how it got there. I was so delighted I 
cared less. I am sure the bike, had it been equine, would have 
neighed. As it was, 1 sensed a snort of joy as 1 tested the motor 
and found it sounded all right. The cycle was all right too. 
Only a few tools were missing. I loosened the skid-plate and 
drew out the revolver, which was still wrapped in the cotton- 
waste. It had long since become defunct. In China, for lack 
of anything better, 1 had used it as a hammer and broken the 
butt. Somehow it just seemed like an old friend. I shoved it 
back into its hiding-place and was off again. 

Kansas City, St Louis, Louisville, West Virginia, Washing¬ 
ton . . . West Baghdad! Then late one afternoon I drove into 
the Avenue, an oilskin buttoned about my mud-caked cor¬ 
duroys, and my boots took the splashing of the New York 
delivery-wagons and shiny limousines alike. It was the day 
before Christmas. 

As 1 lifted my foot over the saddle in the courtyard of an 
apartment building I shed a surreptitious tear. The haughty 
doorman, watching from behind the grilled door, didn’t see 
that tear. Or perhaps he thought it was rain on my face, if he 
thought anything other than that Mr and Mrs Fulton were 
having a strange visitor. 

So from Christmas to New Year’s Day the motor-cycle stood 
in the courtyard. 1 looked at it when I came and went, but I 
did not touch it. And when I glanced down from the lofty 
windows it appeared forlorn, a small thing in a vast wilderness. 
It had looked that way when I strode out with the Comman¬ 
dant at dawn to start across the Syrian Desert—so small a thing 
in such a large place. 
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The New Year came and went, and sometimes 1 found 
myself going a whole day without a single thought of the 
year before. Then one day I started the engine again. The 
saddle felt strange. I was unaccustomed to it. Together we 
headed over to the North River, to go by Riverside Drive 
into the country. But my trip was all over. All finished. This 
was just a little jaunt wliere there would be traffic lights and 
petrol fumes and crowds on the highways. 

At her dock lay the Queen Mary. Was it my imagination 
or did the front wheel twist towards the boat? It couldn’t be 
the bent forks acting up at this late date. No, the motor-cycle 
was tugging at me. It wanted to ride aboard the Queen Mary, 
cross the Atlantic to London and its home. Suddenly it all 
became clear. The trip round the world was not yet finished 
for the motor-cycle—nor for me. 
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